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CHAPTER XXVI. 
PHZDRUS—SYMPOSION. 


I rut together these two dialogues, as distinguished by a marked 
peculiarity. They are the two erotic dialogues of 4... two 


Plato. They have one great and interesting subject are the a to 
common to both: though in the Phzdrus, this subject doaues . 


es of 
; ; i Plato. Phe- 
is blended with, and made contributory to, another. quae tha” 


They agree also in the circumstance, that Pheedrus is, originator 
in both, the person who originates the conversation. ee 
But they differ materially in the manner of handling, in ‘the 
comparisons and illustrations, and in the apparent purpose. 

The subject common to both is, Love or Eros in its largest 
sense, and with its manifold varieties. Under the »... as con- 
totally different vein of sentiment which prevails in ceived by. 
modern times, and which recognises passionate love fete: ae 


as prevailing only between persons of different sex— ak gh 
it is difficult for us to enter into Plato’s eloquent lenic an- 


exposition of the feeling as he conceives it. Inthe jautyane 


Hellenic point of view,! upon which Plato builds, the ‘mes. 
osition 
attachment of man to woman was regarded as a of women 


natural impulse, and as a domestic, social, sentiment ; 1 G7 


1 ae oe *Epwrixds, Diogenes Laert. v. 22-24. 
B 367) desctibes view of Eros as See Bernays, Die Dialoge des Arfi- 

ellenic, and as ‘‘ gerade den anti- stoteles, p. 133, Berlin, 1863. 
modernen und anti-christlichen Pol Compare the dialogue called "Epw- 
der Platonischen D ”. <Ari- stexds, among the works of Plutarch, p. 
stotle composed @dces “Epwrxai or 750 seq., where some of the speakers, 
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yet as belonging to a common-place rather than to an exalted 
mind, and seldom or never rising to that pitch of enthusiasm 
which overpowers all other emotions, absorbs the whole man, 
and aims either at the joint performance of great exploits or 
the joint prosecution of intellectual improvement by continued 
colloquy. We must remember that the wives and daughters of 
citizens were seldom seen abroad: that the wife was married 
very young: that she had learnt nothing except spinning and 
weaving : that the fact of her having seen as little and heard as 
little as possible, was considered as rendering her more acceptable 
to her husband :! that her sphere of duty and exertion was 


ially Pro es, illustrate and 
@ upon Platonic construc- 
tion of Eros—aAnOivov 82 “Epwros ovd" 


ércoty TH yvvaccevirids pdreroriy, &c. 
(750 C, 761 B, Ge. 
In the De Educatione 
Puerorum (c. 16, p. 11 D-F) Plu 
esitates to give a decided opinion on 
e amount of restriction proper to be 
imposed on youth ; he is much im- 
with the authority of Sokrates, 
lato, Xenophon, es, Kebés, 
Soh, robe dee dbocintoee rere, 
¥, 0 S vas edoxipacay tpwras, 
be. See the anecdote about Epis- 
thenes, an officer among the Ten 
Thousand Greeks under oo. 


in Xenophon, Ana vii. 4, 7, an 
ble passage aboot Zeno the 


847- 
877, Excurs. ii. I agree gen with 
his belief about the ce in 
see Cicero . 88 


» Tuse. sp. iv 70 
Bekker quotes abundant authorities, 
which eee farther ane t lied Ey 
necessary. apprecia: e evi- 
soe eee Bint: we cammot ba too 
careful to kee mind what Sokrates 


. sophical speculation; the 


we tind the speaker Apollodérus dis- 
tributing the relations of men with 
women in the following manner (p. 
1886)—7rd yap ovvoixety roir éoriv, 
Ss ay wadonoijrar cai eicdyp eis re 
tous Syudras xai tovs ppdropas rovs 
viets, «ai rds arépas exdibe os 
avrov ovgas rots avipdar. Tas per yap 
éraipas, ySovys Evexa eyouer—ras 82 
wadAaxds, THs «xab’ dudpar Gepawecas 
Tov owsaros—ras 68¢ yuvaixas, Tov 
wa8orovecoOar yncins, cat rev évSoy 
ovAaxa wioryy €xecv. 

To the same purpose, the speaker in 
Lysias 7 tov ‘Eparoc@évous ¢évou 
—sect. escribing his wife, says— 
ev wey ody Te xpwTy xpévy wager Fy 
BeAriorg: kas yap oxo Seerh xa 
Gebwrds ayaf) cai axpiPws wdvra 80r- 
xovca. 

Neither of these three relations lent 
itself readily to the Platonic vein of 
sentiment and ideality: neither of 
them led to any d results either in 
war—or political ambition—or philo- 

three great 
roads, in one or other of which the 
Grecian ideality travelled. We know 
from the Republic that Plato did not 
appreciate the value of the family life, 
or the p ses for which men marry 
according the above passage cited 
from Demosthenes. In this point, 
Plato differs from Xenophon, who, 
in his Cconomicus, much 
(in the discourse of Ischo us) upon 
the value of the conjugal union, with 
a view to prudential results and 


eager | Mees of the household ; 
he illustrates the sentimental and 


affectionate side of it, in the of 
Demos- Pantheia and Abradates (Cyropeotia 


1 See the Cconomicus 


). 
Xenophon, 
cap. fii 12, vii. 5. 
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confined to the interior of the family. The beauty of women 
yielded satisfaction to the senses, but little beyond. It was the 
masculine beauty of youth that fired the Hellenic imagination 
with glowing and impassioned sentiment. The finest youths, 
and those too of the best families and education, were seen 
habitually uncovered in the Palestra and at the public festival- 
matches ; engaged in active contention and graceful exercise, 
under the direction of professional trainers. The sight of the 
living form, in such perfection, movement, and variety, awakened 
a powerful emotional sympathy, blended with esthetic senti- 
ment, which in the more susceptible natures was exalted into 
intense and passionate devotion. The terms in which this 
feeling is described, both by Plato and Xenophon, are among 
the strongest which the language affords—and are predicated even 
of Sokrates himself. Far from being ashamed of the feeling, 
they consider it admirable and beneficial ; though very liable to 
abuse, which they emphatically denounce and forbid.! In their 


1 The beginning of the Platonic 
Charmidés fllustrates what is here 
said, pp. 154-155; also that of the 
” Protagoras and Lysis, PP. 205-206. 

Xenophon, Sympoe. i. 8-11; iv. 11, 
15. . L 8, 8-14 (what Sokrates 
Xenophon about Krito- 


us peg ion of 
Aristotle) disapproved the ais eros 
influence which assigned to Eros 
(Cicero, Tusc. D. iv. 84-71). 

If we pass to the second century 
after the Christian we find some 
speakers in Athenzus blaming se- 
verely the amorous sentiments of So- 
krates and the narrative of Alkibiades, 
as recited in the Platonic Symposium 
(v. 180-187; xi. 506-508 Athenzeus 
remarks farther, that Plato, writing 
in this strain, had little right to com- 

lain (as we read in the Hepublic) of 
licentious compositions of Homer 
and other poeta, and to exclude them 


Memo 


from his model city. us Tyrius, 
in one of his four urses (23-5) on 
the épwrixy of So es the 


game remark as Athensus about the 

of Plato in banishing 
Homer from the model city, and com- 
posing what we read in the Sym- 
posion; he‘ farther observes that the 
erotic dispositions of Sokrates pro- 
voked no censure from his numerous 
enemies at the time (though the 


y 
him upon so many other 


poe) but had incurred great censure 
rom contemporaries of Maximus him- 
self, to whom he replies—rovs vuvi 
xaryyopous (23, 6-7). e com ns 
which he institutes (23, 9) between the 
sentiments and phrases of So , 
and those of Sappho and Anakreon, 
are very curious. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus speak 
of the eyxapra on Eros in the Sym- 
alg as ‘‘unworthy of serious hand- 
ing or of Sokrates”. (De Admir. Vi 
Dic. Demosth. p. 1027.) 

But the most bitter among all the 
critics of Plato, is Herakleitus—author 
of the Allegoris Homerice. Hera- 
kleitus repels,as unjustand calumnious., 
the sentence of banishment pronounced 
by Plato against Homer, from whom all 
mental cultivation had been derived. 
He affirms, and tries to show, that 
the poems of Homer—which he admits 
to be full of immorality if literally 
understood—had an allegorical mean- 

- He blames Plato for not having 
perceived this; and denounces him 
still more severely for the character of 
his own writings—eppiddw $2 «ai IIAd- 
twv o KxddAak, ‘Opjpov cuKxodarraso 
Tovs 5@ HAdrwvos d:addyous, dvw Kai 
kare wasdixot xaOuBpicovacy épwres, 
ovdapov Se ovxi rAs appévos éwibuplat 
Beaoros éortvy O avip (Herakl All. 
Hom., c. 4-74, ed. Mehler, Leiden, 
1851). 
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view, it was an idealising passion, which tended to raise a man 
above the vulgar and selfish pursuits of life, and even above the 
fear of death. The devoted attachments which it inspired were 
dreaded by the despots, who forbade the assemblage of youths for 


exercise in the palestra.! 
Especially to Plato, who combined erotic and poetical imagina- 


Eros, consi- 
dered as the 


the world of 
Ideas. Gra- 
dual gene- 
ralisation of 
the senti- 
ment. 


tion with Sokratic dialectics and generalising theory 
—this passion presented itself in the light ofastimulus 
introductory to the work of philosophy—an impulse 


i- at first impetuous and undistinguishing, but after- 


wards regulated towards improving communion and 
colloquy with an improvable youth. Personal beauty 
(this is* the remarkable doctrine of Plato in the Phe- 
drus) is the main point of visible resemblance between 
the world of sense and the world of Ideas: the Idea 
of Beauty has a brilliant representative of itself among 
concrete objects—the Ideas of Justice and Temperance 
have none. The contemplation of a beautiful youth, 
and the vehement emotion accompanying it, was the 


only way of reviving in the soul the Idea of Beauty 
which it had seen in its antecedent stage of existence. This was 
the first stage through which every philosopher must pass ; but 
the emotion of love thus raised, became gradually in the better 
minds both expanded and purified. The lover did not merely 
admire the person, but also contracted the strongest sympathy 
with the feelings and character, of the beloved youth : delighting 
to recognise and promote in him all manifestations of mental 
beauty which were in harmony with the physical, so as to raise 
him to the greatest attainable perfection of human nature. The 
original sentiment of admiration, having been thus first trans- 
ferred by association from beauty in the person to beauty in the 
mind and character, became gradually still farther generalised ; 
so that beauty was perceived not as exclusively specialised in any 
one individual, but as invested in all beautiful objects, bodies as 
well as minds. The view would presently be farther enlarged. 


1 Plato, 8 182 ©. The pro- These two citizens were re- 
of yHarmodius and Aristo, collected and srieaivals atures by 
geiton, which illustrate this feeling, the Athenian public. 

are recounted by Thucydides, vi. 54-57. 2 Plato, Phzedrus, pp. 249 E, 250 B-E. 
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The like sentiment would be inspired, so as to worship beauty in 
public institutions, in administrative arrangements, in arts and 
sciences. And the mind would at last be exalted to the con- 
templation of that which pervades and gives common character 
to all these particulars—Beauty in the abstract—or the Self- 
Beautiful—the Idea or Form of the Beautiful. To reach this 
highest summit, after mounting all the previous stages, and to 
live absorbed in the contemplation of “the great ocean of the 
beautiful,” was the most glorious privilege attainable by any 
human being. It was indeed attainable only by a few highly 
gifted minds. But others might make more or less approach to 
it: and the nearer any one approached, the greater measure 
would he ensure to himself of real good and happiness.! 
Such is Plato’s conception of Eros or Love and its object. 
represents it as one special form or variety of the 
universal law of gravitation pervading all mankind. 
Every one loves, desires, or aspires to happiness : this 
is the fundamental or primordial law of human nature, 
beyond which we cannot push enquiry. Good, or 
good things, are nothing else but the means to happi- 
ness :? accordingly, every man, loving happiness, loves 
good also, and desires not only full acquisition, but [arr va. 
perpetual possession of good. In this wide sense, love riety. 
belongs to all human beings : every man loves good and happi- 
ness, with perpetual possession of them—and nothing else.® 
But different men have different ways of pursuing this same 


He 


Allmen love 
Good, as the 
means of 
Happiness, 
but they 
pursue it by 
various 
means. The 
name Eros is 
ince 
one speci 
case of this 


1 Plato, Sympos. pp. 210-211. 

Respecting the utiful, I tran- 
scribe here a passage from Ficinus, in 
his Argument prefixed to the Hippias 
Major, p. 757. *“Unumquodque é 
singulis ;pulchris, pulchrum hoc Plato 
vocat : formam in omnibus, pulchritu- 


dinem ; speciem et ideam supra omnia, 
ipsum pulchrum. Primum sensus at- 


tingit opinioque. Secundum ratio co- 
gitat. Tertium mens intuetur. 

‘Quid ipsum Bonum? Ipsum re- 
ram omnium principium, actus purus, 
actus sequentia cuncta  vivificans. 
Quid ipsum Pulchrum?  Vivificus 
actus e primo fonte bonorum effluens, 
Mentem primo divinam idearum or- 
dine infinité decorans, Numina deinde 
sequentia mentesque rationum serie 
complens, Animas tertio numerosis dis- 


cursibus ornans, Naturas quarto semi- 
nibus, formis quinto materiam.” 
2 Plato, Sympos. pp. 204-205. épe, 
& épwv tev ayabwv, Ti épa; TevéoOa, 
jy 5° eyo, avrg. Kai ri eorar éxetvp 
av yévntac rayaba; Tour’ evropwrepor, 
yy } eyo, €xw amroxpivacGa, ote evdai- 
Mwy éora. Krjce yap, én, ayadary, ot 
evdaipoves evdatpoves: Kat ovxére mpog- 
Set epéoOa, iva ri Se BovAerat evdaipwv 
elvac & BovAduevos, aAAa zéAos Soxec 
éxecy ) amdxpeots. . . . Tavrny 8) rh 
BovAnow Kat tov épwra tovToy, woTepa 
Kowov elvac wdvTwv avOpwrwy, cat wav- 
tas Trayada BovAerGas avrois elvac acc, 
aes Adyecs;  Ovrws, jv 5° eyw, cody 
elvat mavTwv. 
3 Plato, Sympos. p. 206 A. ws ovdey 
€ dAAo é€oTiy ob épwow avOpwror 7 TOU 
ayaGov. 
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object. One man aspires to good or happiness by way of money- 
getting, another by way of ambition, a third by gymnastics—or 
music—or philosophy. Still no one of these is said to love, or to 
be under the influence of Eros. That name is reserved ex- 
clusively for one special variety of it—the impulse towards 
copulation, generation, and self-perpetuation, which agitates both 
bodies and minds throughout animal nature. Desiring perpetual 
possession of good, all men desire to perpetuate themselves, and 
to become immortal. But an individual man or animal cannot 
be immortal: he can only attain a quasi-immortality by gene- 
rating a new individual to replace himself.! In fact even mortal 
life admits no continuity, but is only a succession of distinct 
states or phenomena: one always disappearing and another 
always appearing, each generated by its antecedent and gene- 
rating its consequent. Though a man from infancy to old age is 
called the same, yet he never continues the same for two moments 
together, either in body or mind. As his blood, flesh, bones, &., 
are in perpetual disappearance and renovation, always coming 
and going—so likewise are his sensations, thoughts, emotions, 
dispositions, cognitions, &c. Neither mentally nor physically 
does he ever continue the same during successive instants. The 
old man of this instant perishes and is replaced by a new man 
during the next.? As this is true of the individual, so it is still 
more true of the species: continuance or immortality is secured 
only by perpetual generation of new individuals. 

The love of immortality thus manifests itself in living beings 
Desireof through the copulative and procreative impulse, which 
mental so powerfully instigates living man in mind as well as 
andprocrea- in body. Beauty in another person exercises an 
cay aa the attractive force which enables this impulse to be 
ablelike- gratified : ugliness on the contrary repels and stifles 
mortality, it. Hence springs the love of beauty—or rather, of 
night of the procreation in the beautiful—whereby satisfaction is 
sonalbeauty obtained for this restless and impatient agitation.* 
qaung. rig With some, this erotic impulse stimulates the body, 
mulus. attracting them towards women, and inducing them 

a Plate, Sympos: pp. 207-908, ys Soe’ drantew ov dora, “Bar 


$ Plato, Sympos. p. 206 E. Séev yap ov rou xadov & pws, aAAd—ris yer- 
Te vovrri re kat dy TwapyavTe TOAAR N viTEws Kal TOU Téxou Ev TY KaAQ. 
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to immortalise themselves by begetting children : with others, it 
acts far more powerfully on the mind, and determines them to 
conjunction with another mind for the purpose of generating 
appropriate mental offspring and products. In this case as well 
as in the preceding, the first stroke of attraction arises from the 
charm of physical, visible, and youthful beauty : but when, along 
with this beauty of person, there is found the additional charm 
of a susceptible, generous, intelligent mind, the effect produced 
by the two together is overwhelming ; the bodily sympathy be- 
coming spiritualised and absorbed by the mental. With the 
inventive and aspiring intelligences— poets like Homer and 
Hesiod, or legislators like Lykurgus and Solon—the erotic 
impulse takes this turn. They look about for some youth, at 
once handsome and improvable, in conversation with whom 
they may procreate new reasonings respecting virtue and good- 
ness—new excellences of disposition—and new force of intel- 
lectual combination, in both the communicants. The attachment 
between the two becomes so strong that they can hardly live 
apart: so anxious are both of them to foster and confirm the 
newly acquired mental force of which each is respectively con- 
scious in himself. 

Occasionally, and in a few privileged natures, this erotic im- 
pulse rises to a still higher exaltation, losing its separate Highest ex- 
and exclusive attachment to one individual person, altation of 
and fastening upon beauty in general, or that which japan rm 
all beautiful persons and beautiful minds have in 7 ah s 
common. The visible charm of beautiful body, whenit 
though it was indispensable as an initial step, comes Guanlytethe 
to be still farther sunk and undervalued, when the — of 
mind has ascended to the contemplation of beauty tn genere. This 
genere, not merely in bodies and minds, but in laws, (3 the most 
institutions, and sciences. This is the highest pitch a 
of philosophical love, to which a few minds only are 
competent, and that too by successive steps of ascent : but which, 
when attained, is thoroughly soul-satisfying. If any man’s 
vision be once sharpened so that he can see beauty pure and 
absolute, he will have no eyes for the individual manifestations 


1 Plato, Sympos. p. 209. 
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of it in gold, fine raiment, brilliant colours, or beautiful youths.! 
Herein we have the climax or consummation of that erotic 
aspiration which first shows itself in the form of virtuous attach- 
ment to youth.? 

It is thus that Plato, in the Symposion, presents Love, or 


erotic impulse: a passion taking its origin in the 


se of 

the Sympo- physical and mental attributes common to most men, 
sion, to con- eee te 

trast this and concentrated at first upon some individual person 
Yiatonic = __but. gradually becoming both more intense and 
Eros with more refined, as it ascends in the scale of logical 
several ae ‘ ae ° 

different | generalisation and comes into intimate view of the 
Srerouiiy pure idea of Beauty. ' The main purpose of the Sym- 
enunciaied posion is to contrast this Platonic view of Eros or 
peakers; Love—which is assigned to Sokrates in the dialogue, 
. se fut and is repeated by him from the communication of a 
on Sokrates, prophetic woman named Diotima*—with different 
dyunken Views assigned to other speakers. Each of the guests 
Alkibiades. 


at the Banquet—Phzedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, 
Aristophanes, Agathon, Sokrates—engages to deliver a panegyric 
on Eros : while Alkibiades, entering intoxicated after the speeches 
are finished, delivers a panegyric on Sokrates, in regard to 
energy and self-denial generally, but mainly and specially in the 
character of Erastes. The pure and devoted attachment of 
Sokrates towards Alkibiades himself—his inflexible self-com- 
mand under the extreme of trial and temptation—the unbounded 
ascendancy which he had acquired over that insolent youth, who 
seeks in every conceivable manner to render himself acceptable 
to Sokrates—are emphatically extolled, and illustrated by 


singular details. 


1 Plato, Symposion, p. 211. 

2 Plato, Symposion, p. 211 B. Grav 
by 75 awd Tavde dia 7d opOws madepac- 
Tey é€waviwy exetvo Td KaAdov apxnra 
xaOopgy, axeddy ay rt Gwroto Tov 
tTédous, Re. . 

3 Plat. Sympos. p. 201 D. yuvatxds 
payrixyns Acorizas, y TavTa Te God) Fy 
cat GAAa wodAd, «cat "A@nvaiots wore 
Ovaapevots wpd Tov Aowwov Séxa ery ava- 
BoAhv exoince THs végov, h 5H kai éué Ta 
épwrinad edBafer. 

Ins Of yuvands pavrixys, which 
was the old reading, Stallbaum and 
other editors prefer to write yuva:xis 


Mayrivieys, also 211 D. I cannot but 
think that parriegs is right. There is 
no perhbenee t ante o g in at aah 
veuens, whereas the word pavyriais 

fall oe with bal be said open ae 
special religious privileges and revela- 
tions of Do tinea. that she procured 


Motpa & nement of the ruin of 
the Lydian m for three years, 
but that he could obtain from them no 


more (Herodot. i. 91). 
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9 


Both Phedrus! and Pausanias, in their respective encomiums 


upon Eros, dwell upon that God as creating within 
the human bosom by his inspirations the noblest 
self-denial and the most devoted heroism, together 
with the strongest incentives to virtuous behaviour. 
Pausanias however makes distinctions: recognising 
and condemning various erotic manifestations as 
abusive, violent, sensual—and supposing for these 


Views of 
Eros pre- 
sented by 
Pheedrus, 
Pausanias, 
Eryxima- 
chus, Aris- 
tophanes, 
Agathon. 


a separate 


inspiring Deity—Eros Pandémus, contrasted with the good and 
honourable Eros Uranius? or Ceelestis. In regard to the different 
views taken of Eros by Eryximachus, Aristophanes, and Agathon 
—the first is medical, physiological, cosmical*—the second is 
comic and imaginative, even to exuberance—the third is poetical 
or dithyrambic : immediately upon which follows the analytical 
and philosophical exposition ascribed to Sokrates, opened in his 
dialectic manner by a cross-examination of his predecessor, and 
proceeding to enunciate the opinions communicated to him by 
the prophetess Diotima. 

Sokrates treats most of the preceding panegyrics as pleasing 


fancies not founded in truth. In his representation 
{cited from Diotima) Eros is neither beautiful, nor 
good, nor happy ; nor is he indeed a God at all. He 
is one of the numerous intermediate body of Demons, 
inferior to Gods yet superior to men, and serving as 
interpreting agents of communication between the 
two.‘ Eros is the offspring of Poverty and Resource 
(Porus).> He represents the state of aspiration and 


1 Sydenham conceives and Boeckh 
ad Plat. Legg. iii. 694) concurs with 
im, that this discourse, assigned to 

Phzedrus, is intended by Plato as an 
imitation of the style of Lysias. This 
is sufficiently re The enco- 
mium on Eros delivered by Agathon, 
especially the concluding part of it 
(p. 197), mimics the style of florid 
effeminate poetry, overc ed with 


(Griech. 


Parmenides. 


Discourse 
of Sokrates 
from revela- 
tion of Dio- 
tima. He 
describes 
Eros as not 
a God, but 
an inter- 
mediate 
Demon be- 
tween Gods 
and men, 


arabe ate impulse, compare Euripides, 
g. Incert. 3, 6, assigned by Welcker 

if p. 737) to the lost drama 
—the first Hippolytus ; also the beau- 
tiful invocation with which the poem 
of Lucretius opens, and the fragmentary 
exordium remaining from the poem of 


4 Plato, Sympos. pp. 202-203. 


balanced phrases (iodxw avri8era), 
which Aristophanes es in . 
thon’s name at the beginning of the 

phoriazuse, Athenzeus, v. 187 


"2 Plato, Sympos. pp. 180-181. 
3 Respecting this view of Eros or 
Aphrodite, as a cosmical, all-pervading, 


5 What Sokrates says here in the 
Symposion about Eros is altogether at 
variance with what Sokrates says about 
Eros in Peds, waa xe nd him 
speaking e grea reverence 
and awe about Eros as a powerful God, 
son of Aphrodité (Phzdrus, pp. 242 D, 
243 D, 257 A). 
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constantly gtriving, with ability and energy, after goodness and 


divinity, beauty, but never actually possessing them: a middle 
sttainie condition, preferable to that of the person who 
it. neither knows that he is deficient in them, nor cares 


to possess them: but inferior to the condition of him who is 
actually in possession. Eros is always Love of something—in 
relation to something yet unattained, but desired: Eros is to be 
distinguished carefully from the object desired." He is the 
parallel of the philosopher, who is neither ignorant nor wise: 
not ignorant, because genuine ignorance is unconscious of itself 
and fancies itself to be knowledge: not wise, because he does not 
possess wisdom, and is well aware that he does not possess it. 
He is in the intermediate stage, knowing that he does not 
possess wisdom, but constantly desiring it and struggling after it. 
Eros, like philosophy, represents this continual aspiration and 
advance towards a goal never attained.? 

It is thus that the truly Platonic conception of Love is brought 
out, materially different from that of the preceding 
the erotic | speakers—Love, as a state of conscious want, and of 
oar taser aspiration or endeavour to satisfy that want, by 
the philo’ striving after good or happiness—Philosophy as the 
like intermediate state, in regard to wisdom. And 
adsl Plato follows out this coalescence of love and philo- 
thirsts for sophy in the manner which has been briefly sketched 
above : a vehement impulse towards mental commu- 
nion with some favoured youth, in the view of producing mental 
improvement, good, and happiness to both persons concerned : the 
same impulse afterwards expanding, so as to grasp the good and 
beautiful in a larger sense, and ultimately to fasten on goodness 
and beauty in the pure Idea: which is absolute—independent of 
time, place, circumstances, and all variable elements—moreover 
the object of the one and supreme science.® 


1 Plato, Symposion, pp. ea ergs i Myre 01 Gpabeis . Ot peragd rovrey 
"Bows tpus oriv obderds j rds; I per, Sy od ‘nai 5 "Epes. "Eori 
ody foamy. . . . srepoy & “Epes oe 3) rev cadd\iorey 4 copia, 
xeivou od éoriy épws, eweOupat aurov # piled x épas wm Tr) «addy: acre 
ov; Ildyv ye "“Avdyny fo émbv- slow *Hpura du y elves, pirs- 
pody dxbvuair od dvdecs tore, } py ém- gobo 2a Ovra peraty wogou Kai 
ous. 


Gonciv édy pied 204 r 
p. . Tives - 
pis ot ra Yael dig e pire ot cogoi 8 Plato, Symposion, Pp. 210-211. 


CHap. XXVI. PLATONIC CONCEPTION OF LOVE. 


ll 


I will now compare the Symposion with the Phedrus. In 


the first half of the Phzdrus also, Eros, and the Self- 
Beautiful or the pure Idea of the Beautiful, are 
brought into close coalescence with philosophy and 
dialectic — but they are presented in a different 
manner. Plato begins by setting forth the case against 
Eros in two competing discourses (one cited from 
Lysias,' the other pronounced by Sokrates himeelf as 
competitor with Lysias in eloquence) supposed to be 
addressed to a youth, and intended to convince him 
that the persuasions of a calm and intelligent friend 
are more worthy of being listened to than the exag- 
gerated promises and protestations of an impassioned 


Eros as pre- 
sen in 
the Phex- 
drus—Dis- 
course of 
Lysias, and 
counter- 
discourse of 
Sokrates, 
adverse to - 
Eros— 
Sokrates 

is seized 
with re- 
morse, and 
recants in a 
high-flown 
panegyric 
on Eros. 


lover, from whom he will receive more injury than benefit: that 
the inspirations of Eros are a sort of madness, irrational and 
misguiding as well as capricious and transitory: while the calm 
and steady friend, unmoved by any passionate inspiration, will 
show himself worthy of permanent esteem and gratitude.? 
By a sudden revulsion of feeling, Sokrates becomes ashamed 
of having thus slandered the divine Eros, and proceeds to deliver 
a counter-panegyric or palinode upon that God. * 

Eros (he says) is, mad, irrational, superseding reason and 


prudence in the individual mind.* This is true: yet Panegyric 

still Eros exercises a beneficent and improving in- 7; cnm{es 
fluence. Not all madness is bad. Some varieties of ane ae 
it are bad, but others are good. Some arise from isa variety 
human malady, others from the inspirations of the 9fmadness, 


Gods: both of them supersede human reason and the gu 
orthodoxy of established custom*—but the former 
substitute what is worse, the latter what is better. 
The greatest blessings enjoyed by man arise from 
madness, when it is imparted by divine inspiration. 


both coming 
from the 
Gods. Good 


4Plato, Phedrus, pp. 265-266. 7d 
adppov ris Siavoias é év te Kotvy elSos. . . 
To THS mMapavolas ws Ey ey ney weduxds 


el8os. Com p. 236 

5 Plato, nedras. p. 265 A. Maviag 
bé ye edn bvo- Thy pev, vmd voonudrwy 
avOpwrivwy, Thy S€, v7r0 Geias éfadAaynes 
THY ria vouipwy ycyvonermy. Com- 


pare 


1 Plato, Ppeae p. 

2 Plato, hae sag 

3 Eros, in 

woud geht Ae 
the Symposion no 

a God but a Demon, o of Portus 

and Penia, and attendant on A 

dité, according to Diotima 

krates (p. 203). 


230 seq. 
. 237 seq, 


of sis Bre 
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madness is And it is so imparted in four different phases and by 
than so- four different Gods: Apollo infuses the prophetic 
riety. 


madness — Dionysus, the ritual or religious — The 
Muses, the poetical—and Eros, the erotic.' This last sort of 
madness greatly transcends the sober reason and concentration 
upon narrow objects which is so much praised by mankind 
generally.*, The inspired and exalted lover deserves every 
preference over the unimpassioned friend. 
Plato then illustrates, by a highly poetical and imaginativ 
mythe, the growth and working of love in the soul. 


Poetical 

qayihe. ae All soul or mind is essentially self-moving, and the 
Sokratea’ cause of motion to other things. It is therefore im- 
es mortal, without beginning or end : the universal or 
talityand cosmic soul, as well as the individual souls of Gods 
preexiste and men.? Each soul may be compared to a chariot 
soul,andits with a winged pair of horses. In the divine soul, 
prenatal A . ; 
condition § both the horses are excellent, with perfect wings: in 
companion the human soul, one only of them is good, the other 
8 


ueeerad 48 Violent and rebellious, often disobedient to the 
eternal charioteer, and with feeble or half-grown wings. The 
aes Gods, by means of their wings, are enabled to ascend 
up to the summit of the celestial firmament—to place themselves 
upon the outer circumference or back of the heaven—and thus to 
be carried round along with the rotation of the celestial sphere 
round the Earth. In the course of this rotation they contemplate 
the pure essences and Ideas, truth and reality without either form 
or figure or colour: they enjoy the vision of the Absolute—J ustice, 
Temperance, Beauty, Science. The human souls, with their defec- 
tive wings, try to accompany the Gods; some attaching themselves 


1 Plato, Phsedrus, p. 244 A. et perv 


ap hv awdovv Td paviay xaxdy elvat, Ka- 
XS Gy éAdyero: vi 8¢ Ta wéyiora Twv 
ayabwy nuty yiyveras Sta pavias, Geig 
peévrac S6cee ScSomevns. 

Compare Plutarch, ‘Epwrixds, c. 16. 
pp. 758-759, &c. 

2 Plato, Phsedrus, p. 245 B. pydd rs 
Huds ASyos BSopuBeitw Sedirrépevos os 
mpd Tou Kextynudvou roy owdpova Set 
mpoarpecoOas ido». 

P. 256 E: w 8¢ amd rov ph) epevros 
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a aperhy TH PAR Wuxn évrexovca, 


3 Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 245-246. Com- 
pare Krische, De Platonis Phzdro, pp. 
49-50 (Géttingen, 1848). 

Plato himself calls this panegyric in 
the mouth of Sokrates a puéixds tes 
dyuvos (Pheedr. p. 265 D). 

4The reader will recollect Homer, 
Iliad, xvi. 152, where the chariot and 
horses of Patroklus are described, when 
he is about to attack the Trojans; the 
mortal horse Pedasus is harnessed to 
it alongside of i two immortal horses 

us. 


Xanthus and 
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to one God, some to another, in this ascent. But many of them 
fail in the object, being thrown back upon earth in consequence 
of their defective equipment, and the unruly character of one of 
the horses: some however succeed partially, obtaining glimpses 
of Truth and of the general Ideas, though in a manner transient 


and incomplete. 


Those souls which have not seen Truth or general Ideas at al!, 


can never be joined with the body of a man, but only 


with that of some inferior animal. It is essential that nas ren oe: 
some glimpse of truth should have been obtained, in decker they 
order to qualify the soul for the condition of man:? npn te 
for the mind of man must possess within itself the faculties of 
capacity of comparing and combining particular Secor cal 
sensations, so as to rise to one general conception cali: 
brought together by reason. This is brought about particular 
by the process of reminiscence ; whereby it recalls cidiepene 
those pure, true, and beautiful Ideas which it had sate he 


partially seen during its prior extra-corporeal exist- 
ence in companionship with the Gods. The rudimentary faculty 
of thus reviving these general Conceptions—the visions of a prior 
state of existence—belongs to all men, distinguishing them from 
other animals: but in most men the visions have been transient, 
and the power of reviving them is faint and dormant. li is 
only some few philosophers, whose minds, having been effectively 
winged in their primitive state for ascent to the super-celestial 
regions, have enjoyed such a full contemplation of the divine 
Ideas as to be able to recall them with facility and success, 
during the subsequent corporeal existence. To the reminiscence 
of the philosopher, these Ideas present themselves with such 
brilliancy and fascination, that he forgets all other pursuits and 
interests. Hence he is set down as a madman by the generality 
of mankind, whose minds have not ascended beyond particular 
and present phenomena to the revival of the anterior Ideas. 


_1 Plato, cher, Pp. 249-250. mace 
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It is by the aspect of visible beauty, as embodied in distin- 
Reminis- guished youth, that this faculty of reminiscence is 
cence is first kindled in minds capable of the effort. It is 
inthesoul only the embodiment of beauty, acting as it does 
losopher by powerfully upon the most intellectual of our senses, 
the aspect’ which has sufficient force to kindle up the first act 


Beauty, or stage of reminiscence in the mind, leading ulti- 
qhich is mately to the revival of the Idea of Beauty. The 
ook” the embodiments of justice, wisdom, temperance, &., in 


worldof particular men, do not strike forcibly on the senses, 
sense and = nor approximate sufficiently to the original Idea, to 
of Ideas. effect the first stroke of reminiscence in an unpre- 
pared mind. It is only the visible manifestation of beauty, 
which strikes with sufficient shock at once on the senses and the 
intellect, to recall in the mind an adumbration of the primitive 
Idea of Beauty. The shock thus received first develops the 
reminiscent faculty in minds apt and predisposed to it, and 
causes the undeveloped wings of the soul to begin growing. It 
is a passion of violent and absorbing character; which may in- 
deed take a sensual turn, by the misconduct of the unruly horse 
in the team, producing in that case nothing but corruption and 
mischief—but which may also take a virtuous, sentimental, 
imaginative turn, and becomes in that case the most powerful 
stimulus towards mental improvement in both the two attached 
friends. When thus refined and spiritualised, it can find its 
satisfaction only in philosophical communion, in the generation 
of wisdom and virtue ; as well as in the complete cultivation of 
thet reminiscent power, which vivifies in the mind remembrance 
of Forms or Ideas seen in a prior existence. To attain such per- 
fection, is given to few ; but a greater or less approximation may 
be made to it. And it is the only way of developing the highest 
powers and virtues of the mind ; which must spring, not from 
human prudence and sobriety, but from divine madness or erotic 
inspiration.} 


1 Plato, Phsedrus, p. 256 B. of yei- of which I have given some of the 
gov é-yabdy ovre pooiry avOpwwivy leading points, occupies from c. 61 to 
ovre Geia a duver wopiga avo pare. c. 83 (pp. 3p. 244-357) of the dialogue. It 
—u5 B: 7m meyiorn wapa is adapted to the Hellenic imagination, 
Gewv 4 alah i and requires the reader to keep before 

The long and highly pootical mythe, him the palestre of Athens, as de- 
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Such is the general tenor of the dialogue Pheedrus, in its first 
half: which presents to us the Platonic love, conceived as the 
source and mainspring of exalted virtue—as the only avenue to 
philosophy—as contrasted, not merely with sensual love, but also 
with the sobriety of the decent citizen who fully conforms to the 
teaching of Law and Custom. In the Symposion, the first of 
these contrasts appears prominently, while the second is less 
noticed. In the Phedrus, Sokrates declares emphatically that 
madness, of a certain sort, is greatly preferable to sobriety : that 
the temperate, respectable, orthodox citizen, is on the middle 
line, some madmen being worse than he, but others better: that 
madness springing from human distemper is worse, but that 
when it springs from divine inspiration, it is in an equal degree 
better, than sobriety: that the philosophical estrus, and the 
reminiscence of the eternal Ideas (considered by Plato as the 
only true and real Entia), is inconsistent with that which is 
esteemed as sobriety : and is generated only by special inocula- 
tion from Eros or some other God. This last contrast, as I have 
just observed, is little marked in the Symposion. But on the 
other hand, the Symposion (especially the discourse of Sokrates 
and his repetition of the lessons of Diotima), insists much more 
upon the generalisation of the erotic impulse. In the Phedrus, 
we still remain on the ground of fervent attachment between two 
individuals—an attachment sentimental and virtuous, displaying 
itself in an intercourse which elicits from both of them active 
intelligence and exalted modes of conduct: in the Symposion, 
such intercourse is assimilated explicitly to copulation with pro- 
creative consequences, but it is represented as the first stage of a 
passion which becomes more and more expanded and compre- 
hensive : dropping all restriction to any single individual, and 
enlarging itself not merely to embrace pursuits, and institutions, 
but also to the plenitude and great ocean of Beauty in its largest 
sense, 

The picture here presented by Plato, of the beneficent and 
elevating influence of Eros Philosophus, is repeated Elevating 
by Sokrates as a revelation made to him by the secribed: 
prophetess Diotima. It was much taken to heart by both in 


scribed in the Lysis, Eraste, and Char- like Sokrates and by men like Kritias 
midés of Plato--vinited boih | by men (Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 29). 
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Phedrus the Neo-Platonists.' It is a atriking manifestation of 
sion. to Eros the Platonic characteristics : transition from amorous 
Ae impulse to religious and philosophical mysticism— 


ureinthe implication of poetical fancy with the conception of 
mind of j xis ; 
Plato, of the philosophising process—surrender of the mind to 


weticaia ‘metaphor and analogy, which is real up toa certain 
religious point, but is forcibly stretched and exaggerated to 
with dialec- serve the theorising purpose of the moment. Now 
tic theory. we may observe, that the worship of youthful mascu- 
line beauty, and the belief that contemplation of such a face and 
form was an operative cause, not only raising the admiration but 
also quickening the intelligence of the adult spectator, and serv- 
ing as a provocative to instructive dialogue—together with a de- 
cided attempt to exalt the spiritual side of this influence and 
depreciate the sensual—both these are common to Plato with 
Sokrates and Xenophon. But what is peculiar to Plato is, that 
he treats this merely as an initial point to spring from, and soars 
at once into the region of abstractions, until he gets clear of all 
particulars and concomitants, leaving nothing except Beauty 
Absolute—ré Kadédv—rd airé-xaddv—the “ full sea of the beauti- 
ful”. Not without reason does Diotima express a doubt whether 
Sokrates (if we mean thereby the historical Sokrates) could have 
followed so bold a flight. His wings might probably have failed 


1 Porphyry, Vit. Plotini, 23. si différentes, sans s’ apercevoir lui- 
Plato’s way of combining, in these méme qu'il change de sujet. Les 
two dialogues—so as to pass by an easy Orientaux ont cherché la solution de 
thread of association from one to the cette difficulté dans une interprétation 
other—subjects which appear to us mystique de toutes ses ies; mais 
unconnected and even discordant, is les textes s’ y refusent. Des critiques 
certainly remarkable. We have to modernes ont voulu io uer en 
recognise material differences in the aupposent une hypocrisie de l'auteur, 
turn of imagination, as between diffe- qui lui aurait fait méler une certaine 
rent persons and ages. The following dose de piété mystique, & ses vers plus 
remark of Professor Mohl, respecting peers, pour les faire passer: mais ce 
the Persian lyric poet Hafiz, illustrates cul parait étranger & la nature de 
this point. ‘‘Au reste, quand méme l’homme. Je crois qu'il faut trouver 
nous serions mieux renseignés sur le mot de l’énigme Vétat général 
sa vie, il resterait oe pour nous des esprits et de la culture de son 
le ae spectacle d’un homme qui temps: et la difficulté pour nous est 
tantét célébre labsorption de l’Ame seulement de nous réprésonter assez 
dans l’essence de Dieu, tantdt chante vivement I’état des esprits en Perse & 
le vin et l'amour, sans grossitreté, il cette époque, et la nature de l’influence 
est vrai, mais avec un laisser aller et que le Soufisme y exercait depuis des 
un naturel qui exclut toute idée de sidcles sur toutes les classes culti- 
symbolisme—et Gui généralement glisse vees de la nation."—Mohl (Rapport 
e T'une dans lautre de ces deux Annuel A la Société Asiatique, 1861, 
maniéres de sentir, qui nous paraissent p. 89.) 
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and dropped him : as we read in the Phedrus respecting the un- 
prepared souls who try to rise aloft in company with the Gods. 
Plato alone is the true Dzedalus equal to this flight, borne up by 
wings not inferior to those of Pindar '—according to the com- 
parison of Dionysius of Halikarnassus. 

Various remarks may be made, in comparing this exposition 
of Diotima in the Symposion with that which we read in the 
Pheedrus and Pheedon. 

First, in the Phedrus and Pheedon (also in the Timzeus and 
elsewhere), the pre-existence of the soul, and its ante- pifterences 
cedent familiarity, greater or less, with the world of between 


Svymposion 
Ideas,—are brought into the foreground ; so as to and Phe- 
furnish a basis for that doctrine of reminiscence, 4'"S),,1" 
which is one of the peculiar characteristics of Plato. corel se 
The Form or Idea, when once disengaged from the the former, 


appendages by which it has been overgrown, is said to aes 


be recognised by the mind and welcomed as an old >ythelatter. 
acquaintance. But in the Symposion, no such doctrine is found. 
The mind is described as rising by gradual steps frum the con- 
crete and particular to the abstract and general, by recognising 
the sameness of one attribute as pervading many particulars, and 
by extending its comparisons from smaller groups of particulars 
to larger ; until at length one and the same attribute is perceived 
to belong to all. The mind is supposed to evolve out of itself, 
and to generate in some companion mind, certain abstract or 
general conceptions, correlating with the Forms or Concepta 
without. The fundamental postulate here is, not that of pre- 
existence, but that of in-dwelling conceptions. 

Secondly, in the Phzedrus and Phzdon, the soul is declared to 
be immortal, @ parte post as well as @ parte ante. But rateene 
in the Symposion, this is affirmed to be impossible.? metaphori- 
The soul yearns for, but is forbidden to reach, im- lity reese: 
mortality : or at least can only reach immortality in nised in 
a metaphorical sense, by its prolific operation—by lig ies 
generating in itself as long as it lasts, and in other minds who 
will survive it, a self-renewing series of noble thoughts and 


1 Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dic. in Demosth., p. 972, Reisk 
3 Plato, Sympos. pp. 207-208. Dele rer: 
3—2 
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feelings—by leaving a name and reputation to survive in the 
memory of others. 

Thirdly, in Phedrus, Phedon, Republic, and elsewhere, Plato 
recognises many distinct Forms or Ideas—a world or 
Idea of ageregate of such Entia Rationis'—among which 
gen " Beauty is one, but only one. It is the exalted privi- 
singlyand ege of the philosophic mind to come into contempla- 
inSympo- tion and cognition of these Forms generally. But in 
the Symposion, the Form of Beauty (rd xaddv) is 
presented singly and exclusively—as if the communion with this 
one Form were the sole occupation of the most exalted philo- 
sophy. 

Fourthly, The Phsedrus and Symposion have, both of them in 
Rroa recor. C2™mmon, the theory of Eros as the indispensable, 
nised. bot initiatory, stimulus to philosophy. The spectacle of 
in Phedrus a beautiful youth is considered necessary to set light 
posion, as to various elements in the mind, which would other- 
the ini wise remain dormant and never burn : it enables the 
orto philo- pregnant and capable mind to bring forth what it has 
sophy—Not within and to put out its hidden strength. But if we 
nisel in look to the Phadon, Thestétus, Sophistés, or Re- 
Phedon, public, we shall not find Eros invoked for any such 
andelse- function. The Republic describes an elaborate scheme 
for generating and developing the philosophic capa- 
city : but Eros plays no part in it. In the Theetétus, the young 
man so named is announced as having a pregnant mind requiring 
to be disburthened, and great capacity which needs foreign aid to 
develop it: the service needed is renderéd by Sokrates, who 
possesses an obstetric patent, and a marvellous faculty of cross- 
examination. Yet instead of any auxiliary stimulus arising from 
personal beauty, the personal ugliness of both pérsons in the 
dialogue is emphatically signified. 

I note these peculiarities, partly of the Symposion, partly of 
the Phedrus along with it—to illustrate the varying points of 
view which the reader must expect to meet in travelling through 
the numerous Platonic dialogues. 


1 Plat, Repub. v. 476. He recog- as well as Forms of Sixaov, ayafdy, 
nises Forms of aéixov, candy, aicxpoy, caddy, &C. 
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In the strange scene with which the Symposion is wound up, the 
main purpose of the dialogue is still farther worked out. Concluding 
The spirit and ethical character of Eros Philosophus, S7éne and 


: ; speech of 
after having been depicted in general terms by Dio- Alkibiades 
. : ‘ ° : in the Sym- 
tima, are specially exemplified in the personal history posion—Be- 
of Sokrates, as recounted and appreciated by Alki- pela eee 
biades. That handsome, high-born, and insolent Alkibiades 


he . ad d otl 
youth, being in a complete state of intoxication, breaks hadd-ome 


in unexpectedly upon the company, all of whom are youths. 

as yet sober : he enacts the part of a drunken man both in speech 
and action, which is described with a vivacity that would do 
credit to any dramatist. His presence is the signal for beginning 
to drink hard, and he especially challenges Sokrates to drink off, 
after him, as much wine as will fill the large water-vessel serving 
as cooler ; which challenge Sokrates forthwith accepts and exe- 
cutes, without being the least affected by it. Alkibiades instead 
of following the example of the others by delivering an encomium 
on Eros, undertakes to deliver one upon Sokrates. He proceeds 
to depict Sokrates as the votary of Eros Philosophus, wrapped up 
in the contemplation of beautiful youths, and employing his 
whole time in colloquy with them—yet as never losing his own 
self-command, even while acquiring a magical ascendency over 
these companions.. The abnormal exterior of Sokrates, re- 
sembling that of a Satyr, though concealing the image of a God 
within—the eccentric pungency of his conversation, blending 
banter with seriousness, homely illustrations with impressive 
principles—has exercised an influence at once fascinating, sub- 
jugating, humiliating. The impudent Alkibiades has been made 
to feel painfully his own unworthiness, even while receiving 
every mark of admiration from others. He has become enthusi- 
astically devoted to Sokrates, whom he has sought to attach to 
himeelf, and to lay under obligation, by tempting offers of every 
kind. The details of these offers are given with a fulness which 
cannot be translated to modern readers, and which even then 
required to be excused as the revelations of a drunken man. 
They present one of the boldest fictions in the Greek language— 
if we look at them in conjunction with the real character of 


1 Pilato, Sympos. p. 216 C-D. 
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Alkibiades as an historical person.1 Sokrates is found proof 
against every variety of temptation, however seductive to Grecian 
feeling. In his case, Eros Philosophus maintains his dignity as 
exclusively pure, sentimental, and spiritual: while Alkibiades 
retires more humiliated than ever. We are given to understand 
that the like offers had been made to Sokrates by many other 
handsome youths also—especially by Charmides and Euthydemus 
—all of them being treated with the same quiet and repellent 
indifference.? Sokrates had kept on the vantage-ground as re- 
gards all :—and was regarded by all with the same mixture of 
humble veneration and earnest attachment. 

Not merely upon this point but upon others also, Alkibiades 
Perfect self- recounts anecdotes of the perfect self-mastery of So- 


command of }rates: in endurance of cold, heat, hunger, and fatigue 
aides rai —in contempt of the dangers of war, in bravery on 


the day of battle—even in the power of bearing more 
wine than any: one élse, without being intoxicated, whenever the 
occasion was such as to require him to drink : though he never 
drank much willingly. While all his emotions are thus described 
as under the full control of Reason and Eros Philosophus—his 
special gift and privilege was that of conversation—not less 


1 Plato, impos p. 219. See also, 
historical Alkibiades 
his character 


Hear vi. 15; 
Xenoph. Memor. i. 1 Antisthenes, 
apud Athenzun, xii. 684 
The invention of Plato goes beyond 
that of those ingenious men who re- 
counted how Phryné and Lais 
failed in attempts to overcome the con- 
tinence of Xenokrates, Di - Liv. 7; 
and the sayi of Lais, os ove an 
Gulati GAN’ an aviptavtos, caged 
tilian (viii. 4, 22-23) aptly enough 
e description given 
Alki iades—as the maximum of testi. 
mony to the “invicta continentia” of 
Sokrates—with the testimon 


such wits beauty of Helen, borne by 
witnesses as the ok Squoye 


era and Priam himself (Hom. [iad 

One of the ers in Athe- 
Sane s censures seve this portion 
of the Platonic alge zion, xi. 506 C, 
608 D, v. 187 D. is) alle’ (in his 
life of Plotinus, us that 


the rhetor Diopbanes delivered an 
apology for Alkibiades, in the presence xiii 


had poet, rege siged 


to the A 


of Plotinus ; who was much displeased, 
2 directed Porphyry to compose a 


rE Plato, Symp. p. 222 B. 

In the Hieron of Xenophon (xi. a4 
—a conversation between the d 
Hieron and the t Simonides—the 


eron to 

subjects in mild, pense aud and 
careful spirit, expatiates upon the 
popularity and warm affection which he 

thereby attract to himself from 
them. Of affection one manifesta- 
tion will be (he says) as follows :— 
eore ov Movoy tA0co ay, aAAd Kat 
€pyo, Um" avOpasmrwy Kat TOUS x a- 

ous ou weipgy, arAAd wee 

Bevov Um alter avis bai 
av ae Sou, 

These words illustrate the adventure 
described by Alkibiades in the Platonic 
Symposion. 

erakleides of Noary Dikszarchus 
and the jie = pgs ena Ars ‘all 
composed rea €pt Eperos 
cially wept wadixmy épdtey (Athens. 
xiii. 602-603). 
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eccentric in manner, than potent, soul-subduing,! and provocative 
in its effects. 

After the speech of Alkibiades is concluded, the close of the 
banquet is described by the primary narrator. He 
himself, with Agathon and Aristophanes, and several 
other fresh revellers, continue to drink wine until all 
of them become dead drunk. While Phzdrus, Eryxi- 
machus, and others retire, Sokrates remains. His 
competency to bear the maximum of wine without 
being disturbed by it, is tested to the full Although 
he had before, in acceptance of the challenge of Alki- 
biades, swallowed the contents of the wine cooler, he nevertheless 
continues all the night to drink wine in large bowls, along with 
the rest. All the while, however, he goes on debating his 
ordinary topics, even though no one is sufficiently sober to attend 
to him. His companions successively fall asleep, and at day- 
break, he finds himself the only person sober,? except Aristodemus . 
(the narrator of the whole scene), who has recently waked after a 
long sleep. Sokrates quits the house of Agathon, with unclouded 
senses and undiminished activity—bathes—and then visits the 


Drunken- 
ness of 
othersatthe 
core ad the 
ym on 
~ Sokrates 
is not af- 
fected by it, 
but con- 
tinues his 
dialectic 
process. 


1 Plato, Sympos. pp. 221-222. 

Alkibiades recites acts of distin- 
gag courage performed by So- 

, at the siege of Potidea as well 
as at the battle of Delium. 

About the potent effect produced 
by the conversation of Sokrates upon 
his companions, compare Sympos. p. 
173 C-D. 

In the Xenophontic Apol (s. 18), 
Sokrates adverts to the undisturbed 
equanimity which he had shown dur- 
ing the long blockade of Athens after 
the battle of A.gospotami, while others 
were bewailing the famine and other 
miseries. 

2In Sympos. p. 176 B, Sokrates is 
recognised as duvarwraros wivecy, above 
all the rest: no one can be compa: 
with him. In the two first books of the 
Treatise De Legibus, we shall find 
much to illustrate what is here said 
(in the Symposion) about the power 
ascribed to him of drinking more wine 
than any one else, without being at all 
affected by it. Plato discusses the 
subject of strong potations (ud) at 
ereet length ; indeed he seems to fear 

t his readers will think he says too 
mach upon it (i. 642 A). He con- 


siders it of at advantage to have 
a test to apply, such as wine, for the 
purpose of measuring the reason and 
self-command of different men, and 
of determining how much wine is suffi- 
cient to overthrow it, in each different 
case (i. 649 C-E). You can make this 
trial (he argues) in each case, without 
any danger or harm ; and you can thus 
escape the necessity of making the 
trial in a real case of emergency. 
Plato insists upon the xpeia mms wéOns, 
as a genuine test, to be seriously em- 
ployed for the purpose of testing men’s 
reason and force of character (ii. p. 
673). In the Republic, too (iii. p. 
413 E), the ¢vAaxes are required to 

ted, in regard to their ca ty 
of resisting pleasurable temptation, as 
well as pain and danger. 

Among the titles of the lost treatises 
of Theophrastus, we find one [epi 
Mé@ns (Diog. L. v. 44). It is one of 
the compliments that the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus (i. 16) pays to his 
father—That he was, like Sokrates, 
equally competent both to e of, 
and to abstain from, the most seductive 
enjoyments, without ever losing his 
calmness and self-mastery. 
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gymnasium at the Lykeion ; where he passes all the day in his 
usual abundant colloquy.’ 

The picture of Sokrates, in the Symposion, forms a natural 
contrast and complement to the picture of him in the 
Phedon ; though the conjecture of Schleiermacher*? 
—that the two together are intended to make up the 
Philosophus, or third member of the trilogy promised 
of theother. in the Sophistés—is ingenious rather than convincing. 
The Phedon depicts Sokrates in his last conversation with his 
friends, immediately before his death ; the Symposion presents 
him in the exuberance of life, health, and cheerfulness: in both 
situations, we find the same attributes manifested — perfect 
equanimity and self-command, proof against every variety of 
disturbing agency—whether tempting or terrible—absorbing 
interest in philosophical dialectic. The first of these two ele- 
ments, if it stood alone, would be virtuous sobriety, yet not 
passing beyond the limit of mortal virtue: the last of the two 
superadds a higher element, which Plato conceives to transcend 
the limit of mortal virtue, and to depend upon divine inspiration 
or madness.® 

The Symposion of Plato affords also an interesting subject of 
S on comparison with that of his contemporary Xenophon, 
of Plato as to points of agreement as well as of difference.* 
oot that of Xenophon states in the beginning that he intends to 
Xenophon. describe what passed in a scene where he himself was 


1 Piato, § 8. p. 223. Symposia of Xenophon and Plato a 
2 Rinleitung zum Gastmahl, p. 359 dramatic variety of characters and 


. smartness—finds fault with both, but 
et Plato, Pheedrus, p. 256 C-E. ow- especially with Plato, for levity, rude- 
ness, indecency, vulgarity, pores 
&c. The talk was almost entirely 
upon love and joviality. In the Sym- 
posion of Epiku on the contrary, 
nothing was said about these topics ; 
the guests pho hada the ate til oi 
was ve an , upon 
of scnee, such as the atomic theory 
(xpodjras aréuwy, v. 8, 187 B, 177 B. 
"Ewixoupos 8 oupndécrov Lente rid 
sovoy weroinrat), and even upon i 
ailments, such as indigestion or fever 
(187 C) The philosophers present 
were made by Epikurus to carry on 
their debate in so friendly a spirit, that 
the critic calls them ‘“‘ flatterers prais- 
ing each other”; while he terms the 


dpocvn OmTi—epwriy pavia: cwhpo- 


cvvn avOpwrivn—Oeia pavia. Compare 
B 


. 244 B. 

z 4 Pontianus, one of the speakers in 
Atheneus (xi. 504), touches upon some 
points of this comparison, with a view 
of illustrating the real or supposed 
enmity between Plato and Xenophon ; 
an enmity not in itself improbable, yet 
not sufficiently proved. 

Athenzeus before him the Sym- 
posion of Epikurus (not preserved) as 
well as those of Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle (xv. 674); and we learn from 
him some of its distinctive points. 
Masurius (the speaker in Athenzus, 
v. init.) while he recognises in the 
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present ; because he is of opinion that the proceedings of excel- 
lent men, in hours of amusement, are not less worthy of being 
recorded than those of their serious hours. Both Plato and 
Xenophon take for their main subject a festive banquet, destined 
to celebrate the success of a young man in a competitive struggle. 
In Plato, the success is one of mind and genius—Agathon has 
gained the prize of tragedy: in Xenophon, it is one of bodily 
force and skill—Autolykus victor in the pankration. The Sym- 
posion of Xenophon differs from that of Plato, in the same 
manner as the Memorabilia of Xenophon generally differ from 
the Sokratic dialogues of Plato—that is, by approaching much 
nearer to common life and reality. It describes a banquet such 
as was likely enough to take place, with the usual accompani- 
ments—a professional jester, and a Syracusan ballet-master who 
brings with him a dancing-girl, a girl to play on the flute and 
harp, and a handsome youth. These artists contribute to the 
amusement of the company by music, dancing, throwing up balls 
and catching them again, jumping into and out of a circle of 
swords, All this would have occurred at an ordinary banquet : 
here, it is accompanied and followed by remarks of pleasantry, 
buffoonery and taunt, interchanged between the guests. Nearly 
all the guests take part, more or less: but Sokrates is made the 
prominent figure throughout. He repudiates the offer of scented 
unguents: but he recommends the drinking of wine, though 
moderately, and in small cups. The whole company are under- 
stood to be somewhat elevated with wine, but not one of them 
becomes intoxicated. Sokrates not only talks as much fun as the 
rest, but even sings, and speaks of learning to dance, jesting on 
his own corpulence.! Most part of the scene is broad farce, in 
the manner, though not with: all the humour, of Aristophanes.? 


Platonic guests ‘‘sneerers insulting thinking about nothing but convivial 
other” (uuxmmpicrav adAfAovs and sexual pleasure. 
Twhalsvrwy, 182 A), though this is 1 Xenophon, Sympos. vii. 1; ii. 18- 
much more true about the Xenophontic 19. Flas orwp, &€. 
ee than about the Platonic. 2The taunt ascribed to the jester 
e remarks farther that the Symposion Philippus, about the cowardice of the 
of Epikurus included no libation or demagogue Peisander, is completely 
offering to the Gods (179 D). Aristophanic, ii. 14; also that of An- 
It is curious tonote these peculiarities tisthenes respecting the bad temper of 
in the compositions (now lost) of a Xanthippé, 1i. 10; and the caricature 
hilosopher like Epikurus, whom many of the movements of the opxnorpis by 
historians of philosophy represent as Philippus, ii. 21. Compare also iii, 11. 
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The number and variety of the persons present is considerable, 
greater than in inost of the Aristophanic plays. Kallias, Lykon, 
Autolykus, Sokrates, Antisthenes, Hermogenes, Nikeratus, Krito- 
bulus, have each his own peculiarity: and a certain amount of 
vivacity and amusement arises from the way in which each of 
them is required, at the challenge of Sokrates, to declare on what 
it is that he most prides himself. Sokrates himself carries the 
burlesque farther than any of them ; pretending to be equal in 
personal beauty to Kritobulus, and priding himself upon the 
function of a pander, which he professes to exercise. Antisthenes, 
however, is offended, when Sokrates fastens upon him a similar 
function : but the latter softens the meaning of the term so as to 
appease him. In general, each guest is made to take pride in 
something the direct reverse of that which really belongs to him ; 
and to defend his thesis in a strain of humorous parody. Antis- 
thenes, for example, boasts of his wealth. The Syracusan 
ballet-master is described as jealous of Sokrates, and as addressing 
to him some remarks of offensive rudeness; which Sokrates turns 
off, and even begins to sing, for the purpose of preventing con- 
fusion and ill-temper from spreading among the company :? 
while he at the same time gives prudent advice to the Syracusan 
about the exhibitions likely to be acceptable. 

Though the Xenophontic Symposion is declared to be an 
alternate mixture of banter and seriousness,® yet the 


Small pro- — 

alps here only long serious | argument or lecture delivered is 
in the that by Sokrates; in which he pronounces a professed 
fic apne sei panegyric upon Eros, but at the same time pointedly 
poston: distinguishes the sentimental from the sensual. He 


denounces the latter, and confines his panegyric to the former 
—selecting Kallias and Autolykus as honourable examples of it.‘ 


elate with wine—o Te yap olvos ouve- 
waipa, Kai & det ovvotxos éuol epws 
nevrpicer eis Toy aytimadoy Epwra avrov 


1 Xen. Symp. c. 4-5. 
2 Xen. Symp. vi. Avr) wey % wa- 
povia oTw xareoBéaGn, vii. 1-6, 


Epiktétus insists upon this feature ovdgecOar. 
in ec r of Sokrates— his e contrast between the customs of 


patience ane power of soothing angry 
men ii, 12-1 

en. Symp. iv. 28. avapif éoxw- 
ren re kai égrovdacay, i 41. 


4Xen. S The argu- 
at the 6 eon is enforced 


made to advert to the fact of his being 


the Thebans and Eleians, and those of 
the Lacedzmonians, is again noted by 
Xenophon, Rep. Laced. ii. 18. Plato 
utes (Symp. 182) a like contrast into 
ne mouth of Pausanias, assi 
of Athens in this 
ee “those of S The com 


between Plato and Xenophon is here 
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The Xenophontic Symposion closes with a pantomimic scene 
of Dionysus and Ariadné as lovers represented (at the instance 
of Sokrates) by the Syracusan ballet-master and his staff. This 
is described as an exciting spectacle to most of the hearers, 
married as well as unmarried, who retire with agreeable emotions. 
Sokrates himself departs with Lykon and Kallias, to be present 
at the exercise of Autolykus.! 

We see thus that the Platonic Symposion is much more ideal, 
and departs farther from common practice and senti- 


Platonic 
ment, than the Xenophontic. It discards all the Symposion 
common accessories of a banquet (musical or dancing ppdet be tetatag 
artists), and throws the guests altogether upon their peonceucel 
own powers of rhetoric and dialectic, for amusement. Xeno. 

phontic. 


If we go through the different encomiums upon Eros, 
by Phedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, Agathon, 
Diotima—we shall appreciate the many-coloured forms and 
exuberance of the Platonic imagination, as compared ‘with the 
more restricted range and common-place practical sense of Xeno- 
phon.? All the Platonic speakers are accomplished persons—a 
man of letters, a physician, two successful poets, a prophetess : 
the Xenophontic personages, except Sokrates and Antisthenes, 
are persons of ordinary capacity. The Platonic Symposion, after 
presenting Eros in five different points of view, gives pre-emi- 
nence and emphasis to a sixth, in which Eros is regarded as the 
privileged minister and conductor to the mysteries of philosophy, 
both the lowest and the highest : the Xenophontic Symposion 
dwells upon one view only of Eros (developed by Sokrates) and 
cites Kallias as example of it, making no mention of philosophy. 
The Platonic Symposion exalts Sokrates, as the representative of 
Eros Philosophus, to a pinnacle of elevation which places him 
above human fears and weaknesses *—coupled however with that 


curious; we see how much more 
copious and inventive is the reasoning 
of Plato. 

1 Xen. Symp. viii. 5, ix. 7. The close 
of the Xenophontic Symposion is, to a 
great degree, in harmony with modern 
sentiment, though what is there ex- 
pressed would probably be left to be 
understood. e Platonic Symposion 
or altogether from that senti- 
m 


2The difference between the two 

coincides very much with that which 

drawn by Plato himself in the 
Phsedrus—6cia pavia as contrasted with 
cwdpocivn OvnTn (P- 256 E). Compare 
Athenzus, v. 157 B. 

3 Plato, Phedrus, p. 249 D. 
Oeretra: wey Uwd THY WoAAWY ws Tapa- 
niveav, evOovoragwy 5€ A€AngGe rovs ToA- 
Aods. . . . alriay Exe: ws pasixws Scaxec- 
HEVOS. 


vou- 
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eccentricity which makes the vulgar regard a philosopher as out 
of his mind : the Xenophontic Symposion presents him only as 
a cheerful, amiable companion, advising temperance, yet enjoying 
a convivial hour, and contributing more than any one else to the 


general hilarity. 


Such are the points of comparison which present themselves 
between the same subject as handled by these two eminent con- 
temporaries, both of them companions, and admirers of Sokrates: 
and each handling it in his own manner.! 

I have already stated that the first half of the Phedrus differs 


Second half 
of the Phzx- 
drus— 
passes into 
a debate on 
Rhetoric. 
Eros is con- 
sidered as a 
subject for 
rhetorical ° 
exercise. 


materially from the second ; and that its three dis- 
courses on the subject of Eros (the first two depreciat- 
ing Eros, the third being an effusion of high-flown and 
poetical panegyric on the same theme) may be better 
understood by being looked at in conjunction with the 
Symposion. The second half of the Phedrus passes 
into a different discussion, criticising the discourse of 
Lysias as a rhetorical composition : examining the 


principles upon which the teaching of Rhetoric as an Art either 


1 Which of these two Symposia was 
latest in date of composition we cannot 
determine with certainty: though it 


seems certain that the latest of thetwo P 


was not composed in imitation of the 
earliest. 

From the allusion to the d:ofncors of 
Mantineia (p. 193 A) we know that 
the Platonic Symposion must have 
been composed after 385 B.c. : there is 
great probability also, though not full 
certainty, that it was composed during 
the time when Mantineia was still an 
aggregate of separate villages and not 
a town—that is, between 385-370 B.c., 
in which latter year Mantineia was 
re-established as a city. The Xeno- 
phontic Symposion affords no mark of 
date of composition: Xenophon reports 
it as having been himself present. It 
does indeed contain, in the s 
delivered by Sokrates (viii. 32), an 
allusion to, and a criticism upon, an 
opinion supported by Pausanias o 
"AyaQwvos Tov motnrov épagrys, who 
discourses in the Platonic Symposion : 
and several critics think that this is an 
allusion by Xenophon to the Platonic 
Symposion. I think this opinion im- 
probable. It would require us to sup- 
pose that Xenophon isinaccurate, since 


the opinion which he ascribes to Pau- 
is not delivered by Pausanias 
in the Platonic Symposion, but by 
heedrus. Athenzeus (v. 216) remarks 
that the opinion is not delivered by 
Pausanias, but he does not mention 
that it is delivered by Phedrus. He 
remarks that there was no known 
written composition of Pausanias him- 
self: and he seems to suppose that 
Xenophon must have alluded to the 
Platonic Symposion, but that he quoted 
it inaccurately or out of another version 
of Ai spi ar Sg what we lune read. 
enzeus reasoning in proving 
that the conversation described in the 
Platonic Symposion cannot have really 
occurred at the time to which Plato 
assigns it. This is unimportant: the 
8 hes are doubtless all composed by 
Plato oes woe Arad to 
rove anachronism agains am 
purprised that he did not notice that of 
the d:oiccocs of Mantineia mentioned 
in a conversation supposed to have 
taken in the presence of Sokrates, 
who died in 399 B.C. 

I incline to believe that the allusion 
of Xenophon is not intended to apply 
to the Symposion of Plato. Xenophon 
ascribes one opinion to Pausanias, 
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is founded, or ought to be-founded : and estimating the efficacy 
of written discourse generally, as a means of working upon or 


instructing other minds. 


I heard one of our active political citizens (says 
severely denounce Lysias, and fasten upon him with 
contempt, many times over, the title of a logographer. 
Active politicians will not consent to compose and 
leave behind them written discourses, for fear of 
being called Sophists! To write discourses (replies 
Sokrates) is noway discreditable: the real question is, 
whether he writes them well.?, And the same ques- 
tion is the only one proper to be asked about other 
writers on all subjects—public or private, in prose or 
in verse. How to speak well, and how to write well 
Is there any art or systematic method, 


—is the problem.® 


Phiedrus) 


Lysias is 
called a lo- 
ographer 

y active 
liticians. 
ntempt 

conveyed by 
the wo 
Sokrates de- 
clares that 
the only 
question is, 

yhether a 

man writes 
well or ill? 


capable of being laid down beforehand and defended upon 
principle, for accomplishing the object well? Or does a man 
succeed only by unsystematic knack or practice, such as he can 
neither realise distinctly to his own consciousness, nor describe 


to others ? 


Plato ascribes another; this is noway 
inconceivable. I therefore remain in 
doubt whether the Xenophontic or the 
Platonic ip ho ars is earliest. Com- 
pare the f. of Schneider to the 
sagan A 140-143. 
, Pheedrus, p. 257 C. 

2 Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 257 E, 258 D. 
The two appellations—Aocyoypados 
and go¢iwrjs—are here coupled to- 
ether as terms of reproach, just as 
they stand coupled in Demosthenes, 
Fals. Leg. p. 417. It is plain that 
both a ne acquired their dis- 
creditable import mainly from the col- 
lateral circumstance that the persons 
so denominated took money for their 


compositions or rece The - 
ypddos wrote for pay, and on behalf of 
any client who could pay him. In the 


strict etymological sense, neither of 
the two terms would imply any re- 


Yet Plato, in this dialogue, when he 
is the worth of the reproach- 
ful imputation fastened on Lysias, takes 
the term Acyoypagos only in this ety- 
mological, literal sense, omi to 


the collateral association which 


really gave point to it and made it 
serve the purpose of a hostile speaker. 
This is the more remarkable, hecause 
we find Plato multiplying opportuni- 
ties, even on unsuitable occasions, of 
taunting the Sophists with the fact 
that they took money. Here in the 
Pheedrus, we should have expected that 
if he noticed the imputation at all, he 
would notice it in the sense intended 
by the s er. In this sense, indeed, 
it would not have suited the purpose 
of his argument, since he wishes to 
make it an introduction to a philoso- 
phical estimate of the value of writing 
as a means of instruction. 

Heindorf observes, that Plato has 
used a similar liberty in comparing 
the Aoyoypados to the proposer of a 
law or decree. “‘Igitur, quum solemne 
legum initium ejusmodi esset, éote 
TH BovdAy, &., Plato aliter longé 
quam vulgo acciperetur, neque sine 
calumni& quadam, interpretatus est” 


(ad P 258). 

3 Plato, Phedrus, p. 259 E. 6 
Kadws €xet Adyey Te Kai ypddew, Kat 
ory My), Txewreov.—p. 258 D. Tis 0 TpO- 
WOS TOU KAAMS TE Kai LH ypapery. 
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First let us ask—-When an orator addresses himself to a 


listening crowd upon the common themes— Good 


Shout? and Evil, Just and Unjust—is it necessary that he 
teaching = should know what is really and truly good and evil, 


writing well 
ors in 
well. Can it 
be taught 


just and unjust? Most rhetorical teachers affirm, 
that it is enough if he knows what the audience or 
the people generally believe to be so: and that to 


upon system 

orprinciple? that standard he must accommodate himeelf, if he 
Or does the . 

successful wishes to persuade. ! 

ea oaly He may persuade the people under these circum- 
by unsyate- stances (replies Sokrates), but if he does so, it will be 
knack ? to their misfortune and to his own. He ought to 
Theory of Know the real truth—not merely what the public 
Patt ara whom he addresses believe to be the truth—respect- 
of persua- ing just and unjust, good and evil, &c. There can be 
sion must no genuine art of speaking, which is not founded 
“DONS upon knowledge of the truth, and upon adequate phi- 
of the edge , losophical comprehension of the subject-matter.* The 
and of gra- rhetorical teachers take too narrow a view of rhetoric, 
roeuplenes when they confine it to public harangues addressed 


to the assembly or to the Dikastery. Rhetoric em- 
braces all guidance of the mind through words, whether in public 
harangue or private conversation, on matters important or trivial. 
Whether it be a controversy between two litigants in a Dikastery, 
causing the Dikasts to regard the same matters now as being just 
and good, presently as being unjust and evil: or between two 
dialecticians like Zeno, who could make his hearers view the 
same subjects as being both like and unlike—both one and many 
—both in motion and at rest: in either case the art (if there be 
any art) and its principles are the same. You ought to assimi- 
late every thing to every thing, in all cases where assimilation is 
possible: if your adversary assimilates in like manner, concealing 
the process from his hearers, you must convict and expose his 
proceedings. Now the possibility or facility of deception in this 
way will depend upon the extent of likeness between things. If 
there be much real likeness, deception is easy, and one of them 
may easily be passed off as the other: if there be little likeness, 


1 Plato, Phsedrus, p. 260 A. 2 Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 260-261. 
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An extensive acquaintance with 


the real resemblances of things, or in other words with truth, 
constitutes the necessary basis on which all oratorical art must 


proceed.? 


Sokrates then compares the oration of Lysias with his own 


two orations (the first depreciating, the second extol- 


ling, Eros) in the point of view of art ; to see how far dsb 
they are artistically constructed. Among the matters S0kratesbe- 
of discourse, there are some on which all men are oecurse oe 
agreed, and on which therefore the speaker may his own... 
assume established unanimity in his audience: there Pesan ee 
are others on which great dissension and discord pre- aban es 
vail. Among the latter (the topics of dissension), fined what 
questions about just and unjust, good and evil, stand it te 
foremost :? it is upon these that deception is most ane 


easy, and rhetorical skill most efficacious. Accord- 
ingly, an orator should begin by understanding to which of these 
two categories the topic which he handles belongs: If it belongs 
to the second category (those liable to dissension) he ought, at 
the outset, to define what he himself means by it, and what he 
intends the audience to understand. Now Eros is a topic on 
which great dissension prevails. It ought therefore to have been 
defined at the commencement of the discourse. This Sokrates in 
his discourse has done: but Lysias has omitted to do it, and has 
assumed Eros to be obviously and unanimously apprehended by 
every one. Besides, the successive points in the discourse of 
Lysias do not hang together by any thread of necessary connec- 
tion, as they ought to do, if the discourse were put together ac- 
cording to rule. 

Farthermore, in the two discourses of Sokrates, not merely was 
the process of logical definition exemplified in the case 


of Eros—but also the process of logical division, in the provesaes— 
_ case of Madness or Irrationality. This last extensive and Divs 
genus was divided first into two species—Madness, Sion both 
from human distemper—Madness, from divine inspi- exemplified 
ration, carrying a man out of the customary ortho- yy Pesseecole 
of Sokrates. 


doxy.* Next, this last species was again divided into 
p. 262. 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, 
3 Pheedrus, p. 263 B 


Pilato, » p- : 4Plato, P 
pare Plato, Alkibiad. i. p. 109. 


Com- 


$ Plato, Phedrus, pp. 263-265. 
heedrus, p. 265 A. 
Oaias dfadAayns Tey eiwOdtwYy vomipwr. 


urd 
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four branches or sub-species, according to the God from whom 
the inspiration proceeded, and according to the character of the 
inspiration—the prophetic, emanating from Apollo—the ritual 
or mystic, from Dionysus—the poetic, from the Muses—the 
amatory, from Eros and Aphrodité.1 Now both these processes, 
definition and division, are familiar to the true dialectician or 
philosopher : but they are not less essential in rhetoric also, if 
the process is performed with genuine art. The speaker ought 
to embrace in his view many particular cases, to gather together 
what is common to all, and to combine them into one generic 
concept, which is to be embodied in words as the definition. He 
ought also to perform the counter-process: to divide the genus 
not into parts arbitrary and incoherent (like a bad cook cutting 
up an animal without regard to the joints) but into legitimate 
species ;* each founded on some positive and assignable charac- 
teristic. “It is these divisions and combinations (says Sokrates) 
to which I am devotedly attached, in order that I may become 
competent for thought and discourse: and if there be any one 
else whom I consider capable of thus contemplating the One and 
the Many as they stand in nature—I follow in the footsteps of 
that man as in those of a God. I call such a man, rightly or 
wrongly, a Dialectician .” 

This is Dialectic (replies Phedrus) ; but it is not Rhetoric, as 
Thrasymachus and other professors teach the art. 

What else is there worth having (says Sokrates), which these 
al feos professors teach? The order and distribution of a 
That there discourse: first, the exordium, then recital, proof, 


is no reate. second proof, refutation, recapitulation at the close : 


what is 
ready com- 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 265. 


toric oxceDe advice how to introduce maxims or similes 


: receipts 


for moving the anger or compassion of the dikasts. 


Dividi enim illam, non concidi, utile 


2 Plato, Phadrus, PP. 265-266. 265 est.” 


D: eis play re dear ovvopavra ayety Ta 
roAAaxy dveowappéva, ¢ ty” Miceyon ted 
pevos SHAOW woe wepi of ay aei Sddoxecy 
eOAn. 265 EB: ,7 vraag xar’ edn dvvac- 
Oa réuvery car’ a wépuxe, kai wi 
émcxecpety carayrives oes pndév, xaxov 
ipou tpdmyp 
Ben Beep Epise. 8 80, D. p. 895, ed. Gronov. 


uod exigis, o et philoso- 
oiianin partee een vidam. 


3 Plato, Phedrus, p. 266 B.  Tovrev 
87 € eywye avTos TE épacris, & daispe, rey 
dtatpévewy Kai cuvaywyey, iv’ olds re & 
Adyey TE Kat ppovecy: day ré tiv’ adAdov 
nyhowpac Suvarov eis éy eat éwi wodAad 
menvets opgy, rovroy Sudnes xatémiode 
mer’ ixnov ore Geoto. Kai wévroe Kai 
Tovs duvauévous avTo dpgy oe res He 
7 un Npogayopev, Oeds o 
MEexpe TOUS Scarextixods. 
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Such teaching doubtless enables a speaker to produce cree =. 
considerable effect upon popular assemblies :! but it The rhetori- 
is not the art of rhetoric. It is an assemblage of pre- ene 
and useless. 


liminary accomplishments, necessary before a man can 
acquire the art: but it is not the art itself. You must know 
when, how far, in what cases, and towards what persons, to 
employ these accomplishments :? otherwise you have not learnt 
the art of rhetoric. You may just as well consider yourself a 
physician because you know how to bring about vomit and 
purging—or a musician, because you know how to wind up or 
unwind the chords of your lyre. These teachers mistake the 
preliminaries or antecedents of the art, for the art itself. It is in 
the right, measured, seasonable, combination and application of 
these preliminaries, in different doses adapted to each special 
matter and audience—that the art of rhetoric consists. And this 
is precisely the thing which the teacher does not teach, but 
supposes the learner to acquire for himself. 

The true art of rhetoric (continues Sokrates) embraces a larger 
range than these teachers imagine. It deals with 


What the 
mind, as the medical researches of Hippokrates deal Art of Rhe- 
with body—as a generic total with all its species and {o70u a. 
varieties, and as essentially relative to the totality of logy of Hip- 

‘ . : : .  pokrates 
external circumstances. First, Hippokrates investi- and the 
medical Art. 


gates how far the body is, in every particular man, 
simple, homogeneous, uniform: and how far it is complex, 
heterogeneous, multiform, in the diversity of individuals. If it 
be one and the same, or in so far as it is one and the same, he 
examines what are its properties in relation to each particular 
substance acting upon it or acted upon by it. In so far as it is 
multiform and various, he examines and compares each of the 
different varieties, in the same manner, to ascertain its properties 
in relation to every substance.* It is in this way that Hippo- 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 267-268. 

2 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 268 B. épécGar 
et wpogeniorara cai ovativas Set Kai 
Owére Exacra TovTwY moety, Kai méxpt 
owdcou ; 

3 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 269. 

‘Plato, Phedrus, p. 270 D. *Ap’ 
ovx ade bet Scavoecoar mepi drovovy 
vows; Upwroyv pév, andAovv  wodvec- 


Sés éoriv, ob wépt BovAnadueda elvac 
QUTOL TexVLKOL Kat GAAOoY Suvarot moveiv; 
€wecta 5€, dav pwév andovy yf, oxomecv 
Thy Svvauiv avrod, tiva mpds ri mépucev 
ets 70 Spgv €xov 7 riva eis Td mabey Uo 
tov; day dé wAciw eidy Exp, Tata aprOun- 
Gdevos, Smep eh’ évds, TovT’ iserv ed’ 
€xdorou, To Té moLety aUTd mepuKey H Tw 
Tt waSety Umd Tor ; 
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krates discovers the nature or essence of the human body, dis- 
tinguishing its varieties, and bringing the medical art to bear 
upon each, according to its different properties. This is the only 
scientific or artistic way of proceeding. 

Now the true rhetor ought to deal with the human mind in 


like manner. His task is to work persuasion in the 
Art of Rhe- : F . 
toric ought minds of certain men by means of discourse. He has 
to include @ therefore, first, to ascertain how far all mind is one 
classifica- and the same, and what are the affections belonging 
minds with to it universally in relation to other things: next, to 
all their distinguish the different varieties of minds, together 
andof dis with the properties, susceptibilities, and active apti- 
courses with . eee : 
all their tudes, of each : carrying the subdivision down until 
yarietios. . he comes to a variety no longer admitting division. 
mast ee He must then proceed to distinguish the different 
the one to” varieties of discourse, noting the effects which each is 
the other, calculated to produce or to hinder, and the different 
suitably to : ee : . : 
each parti- ways in which it is likely to impress different minds.? 
Cc case. 


Such and such men are persuadable by such and 


such discourses—or the contrary. Having framed these two 
general classifications, the rhetor must on each particular occasion 
acquire a rapid tact in discerning to which class of minds the 
persons whom he is about to address belong : and therefore what 
class of discourses will be likely to operate on them persuasively. 
He must farther know those subordinate artifices of speech on 
which the professors insist ; and he must also be aware of the 
proper season and limit within which each can be safely em- 
ployed.‘ 


3 Plato, Phedrus, p. 271 D. 8% pr 
TavTa ixaves vojoarta, pera Tavita 
Gewpevov aura ¢v Tats @ ifeow Svra re 
cai mparrépeva, df€ws TH aicdyon 
SvvacOa éwaxodovOey, 


_4 Plato, Phedrus, p. 272 A. ravra 
” avr’ éxovre, wpocraBdyre 
Kacpous rov wéte Acxtréoyv Kai 
ewiaxerdoy, , Bpaxydoyias re ed xai 
eAceevodAoyias cat Secvrmcews, v Te 
Go” ay ein waby Adywv, TOUTWY THY 
eveatpiav tre kai axatpiar 
Stayvdvrt, «ates re «ai re 
doriy i rex anapyacném, wpdérte- 
pow 8 


1 Plato, Phedrus, p. 277 B. dpod- 
mevds | ve wédcy eat’ etn méxpe Tov atey- 


Tov Téuvety emery 
2 Plato, Phed, p- 271 A. I po- 
TOV . way axptBeig yowbe Te Kal Wonoes 
Ly iberv, worepoy dy cai Spocov wedv- 
kev ® xaTa oeparos hopony woAvedds - 
Touro ydp gapevy GU acy elvar Sacriva. 
Acvrepoy &¢ ye, Sty ri morety §j 
waGeiy Ud Tov de ace 
Tpiroy 8@ by dare os eon 
Te Kai fexis yen Yr yen Kat Ta ToUTwY wal} 
va, Siege Tas airias, wpocappérrey 
sca éxdory, ai diddoxev ota cica 
ad olwy Adyev & fv airiay é£ avdyans 
pey weiOeras, Se aweGat. 
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Nothing less than this assemblage of acquirements (says So- 


krates) will suffice to constitute a real artist, either in 
speaking or writing. Arduous and fatiguing indeed 
the acquisition is: but there is no easier road. And 
those who tell us that the rhetor need not know what 
is really true, but only what his audience will believe 
to be true—must be reminded that this belief, on the 
part of the audience, arises from the likeness of that 
which they believe, to the real truth. Accordingly, 
he who knows the real truth will be cleverest in sug- 


The Rheto- 
rical Artist 
must farther 
become pos- 
sessed of real 
truth, as 
well as that 
which his 
auditors be- 
lieve to be 
truth. He 
is not suffici- 


anu re- 
warded for 


gesting apparent or quasi-truth adapted to their ‘hs labour. 


feelings. Ifa man is bent on becoming an artist in rhetoric, he 
must go through the process here marked out : yet undoubtedly 
the process is so laborious, that rhetoric, when he has acquired 
it, is no adequate reward. We ought to learn how to speak and 
act in a way agreeable to the Gods, and this is worth all the 
trouble necessary for acquiring it. But the power of speaking 
agreeably and effectively to men, is not of sufficient moment to 
justify the expenditure of so much time and labour.! 

We have now determined what goes to constitute genuine art, 
in speaking or in writing. But how far is writing, Qnpestion 
even when art is applied to it, capable of producing ® 
real and permanent effect? or indeed of having art 
applied to it at all? Sokrates answers himself—Only Pumoce.oy 


to a small degree. Writing will impart amusement ae can ee 
and satisfaction for the moment: it will remind the sone why. 
reader of something which he knew before, if he Writing 
F ‘ y remind 
really did know. But in respect to any thing which thereaderof 
he did not know before, it will neither teach nor May. 
knows. 


persuade him : it may produce in him an impression 
or fancy that he is wiser than he was before, but such impression 
is illusory, and at best only transient. Writing is like painting— 
one and the same to all readers, whether young or old, well or 
ill informed. It cannot adapt itself to the different state of mind 
of different persons, as we have declared that every finished 
speaker ought to do. It cannot answer questions, supply de- 
ficiencies, reply to objections, rectify misunderstanding. It is 


Plato, Phedrus, pp. 273-274. 
3—3 
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defenceless against all assailants. It supersedes and enfeebles 
the memory, implanting only a false persuasion of knowledge 
without the reality.? 

Any writer therefore, in prose or verse—Homer, Solon, or 
Neither Lysias—who imagines that he can by a ready-made 
Words nor composition, however carefully turned,? if simply heard 
oil gga or read without cross-examination or oral comment, pro- 
produce any duce any serious and permanent effect in persuading 
effect in or teaching, beyond a temporary gratification—falls 
teaching into a disgraceful error. If he intends to accomplish 
andcross- any thing serious, he must be competent to originate 
ticn tre’ 8poken discourse more effective than the written. 
necessary. ‘The written word is but a mere phantom or ghost of 
the spoken word : which latter is the only legitimate offspring of 
the teacher, springing fresh and living out of his mind, and 
engraving itself profoundly on the mind of the hearer.» The 
speaker must know, with discriminative comprehension, and in 
logical subdivision, both the matter on which he discourses, and 
the minds of the particular hearers to whom he addresses him- 
self. He will thus be able to adapt the order, the distribution, 
the manner of presenting his subject, to the apprehension of the 
particular hearers and the exigencies of the particular moment. 
He will submit to cross-examination,* remove difficulties, and 
furnish all additional explanations which the case requires. By 
this process he will not indeed produce that immediate, though 
flashy and evanescent, impression of suddenly acquired knowledge, 
which arises from the perusal of what is written. He will sow 
seed which for a long time appears buried under ground ; but 
which, after such interval, springs up and ripens into complete 


1 Plato, Pheedras, 
tov 58 Kai of Adyoe Foi yeypassedvon + wat oleh Tovrou Guerart ee 
ddfaus pay dy as mT ppovovvras avrouvs "Os per’ émionjuns of agt dy tH roo 
A€yery, day 8é tT en Tev Acyouévey Bov- parOavorvros Yux7. 
Adpevos | pabeiv, ey Tt onpaives mévoy éavTy, dmivon}pey ba 
Tavroy dei. “Oray 82 dwaf ypapy, kviuy- wpds obs dai. bird TOU — 

Seira: pev wWayTaxoy | was s Omocees Adyets Cawra cai éupuxor, yeypau- 
wapa rots éwalovory, ws 8° abres wap’ ols pé Me chav dy re Adyotro Sixaies, &. 
ovdéey bolaealarap Kai ova éwiotara Adyecy oily A. 
ots at ye ce a8 4 Plato, Phedrus, p. 278 C. ei pév 
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68a gg lia évexa ¢AéxOycay, &. Or tay wept Gy éypawe, nai Adve 
Si hedrus, p. 276 A. a.AAov ier a yayoangied Gavia dwo- 
Opeyey Nee rovTroy abeApoy yviccoy 
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and lasting fruit. By repeated dialectic debate, he will both 
familiarise to his own mind and propagate in his fellow-dialogists, 
full knowledge ; together with all the manifold reasonings bear- 
ing on the subject, and with the power also of turning it on 
many different sides, of repelling objections and clearing up 
obscurities. It is not from writing, but from dialectic debate, 
artistically diversified and adequately prolonged, that full and 
deep teaching proceeds; prolific in its own nature, communicable 
indefinitely from every new disciple to others, and forming a 
source of intelligence and happiness to all? 

This blending of philosophy with rhetoric, which pervades the 
criticisms on Lysias in the Phedrus, is farther illustrated by the 
praise bestowed upon Isokrates in contrast with Lysias. Iso- 
‘krates occupied that which Plato in Euthydémus calls “the 
border country between philosophy and politics”. Many critics 
declare (and I think with probable reason *) that Isokrates is the 
person intended (without being named) in the passage just cited 
from the Euthydémus. In the Phedrus, Isokrates is described 
as the intimate friend of Sokrates, still young; and is pro- 
nounced already superior in every way to Lysias—likely to 
become superior in future to all the rhetors that have ever 
flourished—and destined probably to arrive even at the divine 
mysteries of philosophy.‘ 

When we consider that the Phedrus was pretty sure to bring 
upon Plato a good deal of enmity—since it attacked, by name, 
both Lysias, a resident at Athens of great influence and ability, 
and several other contemporary rhetors more or less celebrated— 
we can understand how Plato became disposed to lighten this 
amount of enmity by a compliment paid to Isokrates. This 
latter rhetor, a few years older than Plato, was the son of opulent 
parents at Athens, and received a good education ; but when his 
family became impoverished by the disasters at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, he established himself as a teacher of rhetoric 
at Chios: after some time, however, he returned to Athens, and 
followed the same profession there. He engaged himself also, 
like Lysias, in composing discourses for pleaders before the 


1 Plato, Phzedrus, p. 276 A. 8 See above, vol. ii. ch. xxi. p. 227. 
2 Plato, Phsedrus, pp. 276-277. «Plato, Phidrus, p. 279 A.» 
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dikastery! and for speakers in the assembly ; by which practice 
he acquired both fortune and reputation. Later in life, he relin- 
quished these harangues destined for real persons on real occa- 
sions, and confined himself to the composition of discourses 
(intended, not for contentious debate, but for the pleasure and 
instruction of hearers) on general questions—social, political, 
and philosophical: at the same time receiving numerous pupils 
from different cities of Greece. Through such change, he came 
into a sort of middle position between the rhetoric of Lysias 
and the dialectic of Plato: insomuch that the latter, at the time 
when he composed the Pheedrus, had satisfaction in contrasting 
him favourably with Lysias, and in prophesying that he would 
make yet greater progress towards philosophy. But at the time 
when Plato composed the Euthydémus, his feeling was different.? 
In the Phedrus, Isokrates is compared with Lysias and other 
rhetors, and in that comparison Plato presents him as greatly 
superior : in the Euthydémus, he is compared with philosophers. 
as well as with rhetors, and is even announced as disparaging 
philosophy generally : Plato then declares him to be a presump- 
tuous half-bred, and extols against him even the very philoso- 
pher whom he himself had just been caricaturing. To apply a 
Platonic simile, the most beautiful ape is ugly compared with 
man—the most beautiful man is an ape compared with the 
Gods: the same intermediate position between rhetoric and 
philosophy is assigned by Plato to Isokrates. 

From the pen of Isokrates also, we find various passages 
apparently directed against the viri Socratici including Plato 


1 Dion. Hal De Isocrate Judicium, 
p. 576. Seopas wavy wodAas Scxayccoy 
Adywy wepipepeOai dyno urd twv BiB- 
AcorwAmy 'AptororéAns, &C. 

Plutarch, Vit. x. Oratt. pp. 837-838. 

The Athenian Polykrates eon been 


forced, by loss of ike the work a 
Athens ene unde he work 
Sop es krates expresses 


wpe 
misfortune like what had hap 
himself (Orat. xi. Busiris 1). 
De Permutation. Or. xv. s. 172. 

The assertion made by Isokrates— 
that he did not compose political and 
judicial orations, to be spoken by in- 
dividuals for real causes and public 
discussions — may be. true compdra- 


tively, and with reference toa certain 
period of his life. But it is only to be 
Pocelved subject to much reserve and 
ualification. Even out of the twenty 
one orations of Isokrates which we 
the last five are — 
en by pleaders the 
dikastery. md oo discotirses nce 
as the logographers, Lysias amo 
rest, were called upon to furniah; an d 
paid for f 2 
2 tr Euthydém. p. 806. 
wo saree th Ue in think- 
ing ing that the # Euthydémus is later than 
eberweg, Aecchtheit 
fee Platon aaa. Soleifien: oo 256-259-265. 
3 Plato, Hipp. Major, p. 289. 


I am in- 
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{though without his name): depreciating,! as idle and worthless, 
new political theories, analytical discussions on the principles of 
ethics, and dialectic subtleties: maintaining that the word 
philosophy was erroneously interpreted and defined by many 
contemporaries, in a sense too much withdrawn from practical re- 
sults: and affirming that his own teaching was calculated to impart 
genuine philosophy. During the last half of Plato’s life, his 
school and that of Isokrates were the most celebrated among all 
that existed at Athens. There was competition between them, 
gradually kindling into rivalry. Such rivalry became vehement 
during the last ten years of Plato’s life, when his scholar Ari- 
stotle, then an aspiring young man of twenty-five, proclaimed a 
very contemptuous opinion of Isokrates, and commenced a new 
school of rhetoric in opposition to him.? Kephisodérus, a pupil 
of Isokrates, retaliated ; publishing against Aristotle, as well as 
against Plato, an acrimonious work which was still read some 
centuries afterwards. Theopompus, another eminent pupil of 
Isokrates, commented unfavourably upon Plato in his writings : 
and other writers who did the same may probably have belonged 
to the Isokratean school. 

This is the true philosopher (continues Sokrates)—the man 
who alone is competent to teach truth about the just, good, 


1 Isokrates, Orat. x. 1 (Hel. Enc.); 
Orat. v. (Philipp.) 12; Or. xiii. (So- 
phist.) 9-24; Orat. xv. (Permut.) sect. 
285-200. diAocodiay pév ody ov« olwar 
Sety xpogayopevey Thy pndéy ev tH 
wapdvre unre mpos TO A€yery pyTe pds 
To xpatrey apedAovcay—rThy Kadouperny 
yh riev dtdocodiay ov« elvac dyui, 


2 Cicero, De Oratore, fii. 35, 141; 
Orator. 19, 62; Numenius, ap. Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. xiv. 6, 9. See Stahr, 

i ia, i p. 63 seq., ii. p. 44 seq. 

Schroeder's Quezstiones Isocratese 

trecht, 1859), and Spengel’s work, 

krates und Plato, are instructive in 
regard to these two contemporary lumi- 
naries of the intellect world at 
Athens. But, satereaneety we.can 
make out few ascertainable facts. 
When I read the Oration De Permnut., 
Or. xv. (composed by Isokrates about 
fifteen years before his own death, and 
about 
Plato, near 353 B.C.), I am impressed 
with the belief that many of his com. 


ve years before the death of nam 


plaints about unfriendly and bitter 
criticism refer to the Platonic School 
of that day, Aristotle being one of its 
members. See sections 48-90-276, and 
seq. He certainly means the Sokratic 
men, and Plato as the most celebrated 
of them, when he talks of ot wepi ras 
tpwrjgeas Kai droxpices, obs dvrAo- 
yixovs Kadovoww—ot epi tras épisas 
onovddcovres—those who are powerful 
in contentious dialectic, and at the 
same time cultivate geometry and 
astronomy, which others call ddoAcoxia 
and pixpodAoyta (280)—those who ex- 
horted hearers to virtue about which 
others knew nothing, and about which 
they themselves were in dispute. 
When he complains of the zepirro- 
Adycatr Of the ancient Sophists, Em- 
pedokles, Ion, Parmenides, Melissus, 
&c., we cannot but suppose that he had 
in his mind the Timeus of Plato also, 
though he avoids mention of the 


@. 
3 Athenzus, iii. p. 122, ii. 60; Dionys. 
Hal. Epistol. ad Cn. Pomp. p. 757. 
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The Dialec- gnd honourable’ He who merely writes, must 
not delude himself with the belief that upon these 
the only‘ 'mportant topics his composition can impart any clear 
man who —_ or lasting instruction. To mistake fancy for reality 
teach. hereupon, is equally disgraceful, whether the mistake 
can do this, be made by few or by many persona. If indeed the 
Beis more writer can explain to others orally the matters written 
writer. —if he can answer all questions, solve difficulties, 
and supply the deficiences, of each several reader—in that case 
he is something far more and better than a writer, and ought to 
be called a philosopher. But if he can do no more than write, 
he is no philosopher: he is only a poet, or nomographer, or 

logographer.* 
In this latter class stands Lysias. I expect (concludes So- 
krates) something better from Isokrates, who gives 


on-hand he promise of aspiring one day to genuine philosophy.* 
grapher : 
romises to 
me & 
sia I have already observed that I dissent from the 
hypothesis of Schleiermacher, Ast, and others, who 


Date of the regard the Phadrus either as positively the earliest, 
rie oy or at least among the earliest, of the Platonic dia- 

logues, composed several years before the death of 
Sokrates. I agree with Hermann, Stallbaum, and those other 
critics, who refer it to a much later period of Plato’s life: though 
I see no sufficient evidence to determine more exactly either its 
date or its place in the chronological series of dialogues. The 
views opened in the second half of the dialogue, on the theory of 
rhetoric and on the efficacy of written compositions as a means 
of instruction, are very interesting and remarkable. 

The written discourse of Lysias (presented to us as one greatly 
Criticism admired at the time by his friends, Phedrus among 
gvenby — them) is contrasted first with a pleading on the same 
thethree subject (though not directed towards the attainment 
Sis theory of the same end) by Sokrates (supposed to be impro- 

1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 277 D-E. Plato of Isokrates in the Phee- 

Plato, Phedrus, pp. 278-972. poet the Buthydémus, vol. ch. ZL 
3 Respecting the manner in which pp. 227-229. 
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vised on the occasion); next with a second pleading 
of Sokrates directly opposed to the former, and in- 


39 


of Rhetoric 
is more 
Platonic 


than So- 


tended as a recantation. These three discourses are } 
kratic. 


criticised from the rhetorical point of view,' and are 
made the handle for introducing to us a theory of rhetoric. 
The second discourse of Sokrates, far from being Sokratic in 
tenor, is the most exuberant effusion of mingled philosophy, 
poetry, and mystic theology, that ever emanated from Plato. 
The theory of rhetoric too is far more Platonic than Sokratic. 
The peculiar vein of Sokrates is that of confeased 


: : : i " His theory 
ignorance, ardour in enquiry, and testing cross-exami- postulates, 
: ‘ : . the 

nation of all who answer his questions. But inthe Rhetor, 


Pheedrus we find Plato (under the name of Sokrates) siready 
assuming, as the basis of his theory, that an expositor 
shall be found who knows what is really and truly 
just and unjust, good and evil, honourable and dis- 
honourable—distinct from, and independent of, the 
established beliefs on these subjects, traditional among 
his neighbours and fellow-citizens :? assuming (to express the 
same thing in other words) that all the doubts and difficulties, 
suggested by the Sokratic cross-examination, have been already 
considered, elucidated, and removed. 

The expositor, master of such perfect knowledge, must farther 
be master (so Plato tells us) of the arts of logical 


definition and division: that is, he must be able to stor, with 

gather up many separate fragmentary particulars into and logical 

one general notion, clearly identified and embodied in Poocpes: 

a definition: and he must be farther able to subdivide minds un 

such a general notion into its constituent specific end walling 
earn. 


notions, each marked by some distinct characteristic 
feature.* This is the only way to follow out truth in a manner 
clear and consistent with itself: and truth is equally honourable 
in matters small or great.‘ 

Thus far we are in dialectic: logical exposition proceeding by 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 235 A. contemptible deserves to be sought out 
2 Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 259 E, 260 E, and proves as much as upon matters 

B. and sublime, isa doctrine affirmed 
in the Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés: 
Sophist. pp. 218 E, 227 A; Politik. 266 
D; Parmenid. 180 B. 
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way of classifying and declassifying : in which it is assumed that 
the expositor will find minds unoccupied and unprejudiced, 
ready to welcome the truth when he lays it before them. But 
there are many topics on which men’s minds are, in the common 
and natural course of things, both pre-occupied and dissentient 
with each other. This is especially the case with Justice, Good- 
ness, the Honourable, &c.! It is one of the first requisites for 
the expositor to be able to discriminate this class of topics, where 
error and discordance grow up naturally among those whom he 
addresses. It is here that men are liable to be deceived, and 
require to be undeceived—contradict each other, and argue on 
opposite sides: such disputes belong to the province of Rhe- 
toric. 

The Rhetor is one who does not teach (according to the logical 
The Rhetor Process previously described), but persuades ; guiding 
og the mind by discourse to or from various opinions or 
persuades Sentiments.? Now if this is to be done by art and 
Mth minds methodically—that is, upon principle or system expli- 
pre-occu- cable and defensible—it pre-supposes (according to 
aoe ey ‘di Plato) a knowledge of truth, and can only be per- 
method, formed by the logical expositor. For when men are 
error to deceived, it is only because they mistake what is like 
a truth for truth itself: when they are undeceived, it is 
because they are made to perceive that what they believe to be 
truth is only an apparent likeness thereof. Such resemblances 
are strong or faint, differing by many gradations. Now no one 
can detect, or bring into account, or compare, these shades of 
resemblance, except he who knows the truth to which they all 
ultimately refer. It is through the slight differences that decep- 
tion is operated. To deceive a man, you must carry him gradu- 
ally away from the truth by transitional stages, each resembling 
that which immediately precedes, though the last in the series 
will hardly at all resemble the first: to undeceive him (or to 
avoid being deceived yourself), you must conduct him back by 
the counter-process from error to truth, by a series of transitional 
resemblances tending in that direction. You cannot do this like 
an artist (on system and by pre-determination), unless you know 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 268 A. 
2 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 261 A. % Ayropeed réxvy puxaywyla ris bid Adyur, Ec. 
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what the truth is.! 
will be performed without art, or at haphazard. 
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By any-one who does not know, the process 


The Rhetor—being assumed as already knowing the truth—if 


he wishes to make persuasion an art, must proceed in 


n 
the following manner :—He must distribute the mul- ten clas 
tiplicity of individual minds into distinct classes, each minds tobe 
marked by its characteristic features of differences, Persuaded, 
emotional and intellectual. He must also distribute means of 
the manifold modes of discourse into distinct classes, y varicules 
each marked in like manner. Each of these modes discourse. 
of discourse is well adapted to persuade some classes know how 
of mind—badly adapted to persuade other classes : ats tthe.” 
for such adaptation or non-adaptation there exists a other in, 
rational necessity,? which the Rhetor must examine ticular 


and ascertain, informing himself which modes of dis- 
course are adapted to each different class of mind. Having 
mastered this general question, he must, whenever he is about 
to speak, be able to distinguish, by rapid perception,*? to which 
class of minds the hearer or hearers whom he is addressing 
belong: and accordingly, which mode of discourse is adapted to 
their particular case. Moreover, he must also seize, in the case 
before him, the seasonable moment and the appropriate limit, 
for the use of each mode of discourse. Unless the Rhetor is 
capable of fulfilling all these exigencies, without failing in any 
one point, his Rhetoric is not entitled to be called an Art. He 
requires, in order to be an artist in persuading the mind, as great 
an assemblage of varied capacities as Hippokrates declares to be 
necessary for a physician, the artist for curing or preserving the 
body.‘ 

The total, thus summed up by Plato, of what is necessary to 
constitute an Art of Rhetoric, is striking and compre- patos 
hensive. It is indeed an zdéal, not merely unattain- /déal of the 


‘ able by reason of its magnitude, but also including y rset See 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 262 A-D, 273 D. 3 Plato, Phedrus, p. 271 D-E. 8c 
2 Plato, Phedrus, pp. 270 E, 271 &% ravrta ixavws vojoavta, peta Tavita 
A-D. Tpirov & 5 dcatatdpevos ra Ocwpevoy avTa ev rais mpakeow SvTa te 
Aéywv te Kai Puxns yén, Kat Td ToU- Kai mparrépeva, Oféws TH aicgOyoer 
Tey rabjpata, Sieve Tas aitias, mpocap- SivagOarc eraxorovbeciv, Hh pnde 
wy éxacroy éxaorp, Kat StSdonwy eidévat rw mAdov avtwy dy Tore HKove 
ota ovaa Ud’ oiwy Adywr Sc’ Hy aitiay e€ Adywv ~vrwv. 
dvdyxns } sey weiBerar, 7 be ameder. 4 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 270 C. 
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volvesin impracticable conditions. He begins by postulating 
Peubla cons a perfectly wise man, who knows all truth on the 
ditione=, Most important social subjects; on which his country- 
man or men hold erroneous beliefs, just as sincerely as he 
philosopher 4 14s his true beliefs. But Plato has already told us, 
be listened in the Gorgias, that such a person will not be listened 
public. to: that in order to address auditors with effect, the 
rhetor must be in genuine harmony of belief and character with 
them, not dissenting from them either for the better or the 
worse : nay, that the true philosopher (so we read in one of the 
most impressive portions of the Republic) not only has no chance 
of guiding the public mind, but incurs public obloquy, and may 
think himself fortunate if he escapes persecution.’ The dissenter 
will never be allowed to be the guide of a body of orthodox 
believers ; and is even likely enough, unless he be prudent, to 
become their victim. He may be permitted to lecture or discuss, 
in the gardens of the Academy, with a few chosen friends, and to 
write eloquent dialogues: but if he embodies his views in 
motions before the public assembly, he will find only strenuous 
Opposition, or something worse. This view, which is powerfully 
set forth by Sokrates both in the Gorgias and Republic, is 
founded on a just appreciation of human societies: and it is 
moreover the basis of the Sokratic procedure—That the first step 
to be taken is to disabuse men’s minds of their false persuasion 
of knowledge—to make them conscious of ignorance—and thus 
to open their minds for the reception of truth. But if this be 
the fact, we must set aside as impracticable the postulate advanced 
by Sokrates here in the Pheedrus—of a perfectly wise man as the 
employer of rhetorical artifices. Moreover I do not agree with 
what Sokrates is here made to lay down as the philosophy of 
Error :—that it derives its power of misleading from resemblance 
to truth. This is the case to a certain extent: but it is very 
incomplete a3 an account of the generating causes of error. 

But the other portion of Plato’s sum total of what is necessary 
The other 0 an Art of Rhetoric, is not open to the same objec- 
porcine tion. It involves no incompatible conditions : and 
idzal is we can say nothing against it, except that it requires 


1 Plato, Gorg. p. 513 B, see supra, ch. xxiv. ; Republic, vi. pp. 495-496. 
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a breadth and logical command of scientific data, far grand but 
greater than there is the smallest chance of attaining. breadth of 
That Art is an assemblage of processes, directed to a fo hea ta 
definite end, and prescribed by rules which them- classified 
selves rest upon scientific data—we find first an- qe. 


nounced in the works of Plato.1. A vast amount of scientific 
research, both inductive and deductive, is here assumed as an 
indispensable foundation—and even as a portion—of what he 
calls the Art of Rhetoric: first, a science of psychology, complete 
both in its principles and details: next, an exhaustive catalogue 
and classification of the various modes of operative speech, with 
their respective impression upon each different class of minds. 
So prodigious a measure of scientific requirement has never yet 
been filled up : of course, therefore, no one has ever put together 
a body of precepts commensurate with it. Aristotle, followin; 
partially the large conceptions of his master, has given a compre- 
hensive view of many among the theoretical postulates of Rhe- 
toric ; and has partially enumerated the varieties both of per- 
suadable auditors, and of persuasive means available to the 
speaker for guiding them. Cicero, Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 
Quintilian, have furnished valuable contributions towards this 
last category of data, but not much towards the first : being all 
of them defective in breadth of psychological theory. Nor he: 


1 I repeat the citation from the Phe- 
drus, one of the most striking passages 
in Plato, p. 271 D. 

éwecdh Adyou Suvamis rvyxaver pu- 
Xaywyia ota, Toy pEAAovTa pyropiKoy 
eoeoOa dvdyan eidévar puxn soa cidy 
axa. €or ovv toga Kat Téoca, Kat 
Tota Kat Tota* Oey of pev Toroide, o: 5é 
Trowise yiyvovra. rovtwy 52 by Scnpn- 
pevev, Adywy a’ tTé60a Kai TOGa éaTLV 
ety, Tordvde Exagrov. of péev ovy TaL0ide 
twd tev towvde Adywv Sea tmHvde Thy 
airiay es Ta TOLASe evrEcOets, 01 5é TOLOLSe 
8a rdde SvorecBeis, &c. Comp. p. 261 A. 

The relation of Art to Science is 
thus perspicuously stated by Mr. John 
Stuart Mull, in the concluding chapter 
of his System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive (Book vi. ch. xii. § 2): 

** The relation in which rules of Art 
stand to doctrines of Science may be 
thus characterised. The Art proposes 
to itself an end to be attained, defines 
the end, and hands it over to the 


Science. The Science receives it, con- 
siders it as a phenomenon or effect to 
be studied, and having investigated its 
causes and conditions, sends it back 
to Art with a theorem of the combina- 
tions of circumstances by which it 
could be produced. Art then exaiines 
these combinations of circumstances, 
and according as any of them are or 
are not in human power, pronounces 
the end attainable or not. The only one 
of the premisses, therefore, which Art 
supplies, is the original major premiss, 
which asserts that the attainment of 
the given end is desirable. Science 
then lends to Art the proposition (ob- 
tained by a series of inductions or of 
deductions) that the performance of 
certain actions will attain the end. 
From these premisses Art concludes 
that the performance of these actions 
is desirable; and finding it also practi- 
cable, converts the theorem into a rule 
or precept.” 
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Plato himself done anything to work out his conception in detail 
or to provide suitable rules for it. We read it only as an im- 
pressive sketch —a grand but unattainable tdéal — “qualem 
nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum ”. 

Indeed it seems that Plato himself regarded it as unattain- 
Plato’sideal able—and as only worth aiming at for the purpose 
peed of pleasing the Gods, not with any view to practical 
with the _— benefit, arising from either speech or action among 
teachers— mankind.’ This is a point to be considered, when we 
Usefulness compare his views on Rhetoric with those of Lysias 
teachers for and the other rhetors, whom he here judges unfavour- 
anaccom. ably and even contemptuously. The work of speech 
plishedman. and action among mankind, which Plato sets aside 
as unworthy of attention, was the express object of solicitude to 
Lysias, Isokrates, and rhetors generally : that which they prac- 
tised efficaciously themselves, and which they desired to assist, 
cultivate, and improve in others: that which Perikles, in his 
funeral oration preserved by Thucydides, represents as the pride 
of the Athenian people collectively2—combination of full freedom 
of preliminary contentious debate, with energy in executing the 
resolution which might be ultimately adopted. These rhetors, 
by the example of their composed speeches as well as by their 
teaching, did much to impart to young men the power of ex- 
pressing themselves with fluency and effect before auditors, 
either in the assembly or in the dikastery: as Sokrates here fully 
admits.* Towards this purpose it was useful to analyse the con- 
stituent parts of a discourse, and to give an appropriate name to 
each part. Accordingly, all the rhetorical teachers (Quintilian 
included) continued such analysis, though differing more or less 
‘in their way of performing it, until the extinction of Pagan civi- 
lisation. Young men were taught to learn by heart regular dis- 
courses,“—to compose the like for themselves—to understand 
the difference between such as were well or ill composed—and 
to acquire a command of oratorical means for moving or convinc- 
ing the hearer. All this instruction had a practical value: 


1 Plato, Phedrus, pp. 273-274. fv 2 Thucyd. ii. 30-40-41. 
évexa TOU Adyery Kat wparrey pds 3 Plato, Phsedrus, p. 268 A, 
Sedss ross Set SiasovetoOas Toy cadpova, 4 See what is said by Aristotle about 
GAAA Tod Oeots Kexapropdva wav Adyer 7 Topyiov rpayzareca in the last chapter 
SvvarGa, &c. (278 3k). of De Sophisticis Elenchis. 
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though Plato, both here and’ elsewhere, treats it as worthless. A 
citizen who stood mute and embarrassed, unable to argue a case 
with some propriety before an audience, felt himself helpless and 
defective in one of the characteristic privileges of a Greek and a 
freeman: while one who could perform the process well, acquired 
much esteem and influence.’ The Platonic Sokrates in the 
Gorgias consoles the speechless men by saying—What does this 
signify, provided you are just and virtuous? Such consolation 
failed to satisfy : as it would fail to satisfy the sick, the lame, or 
the blind. 

The teaching of these rhetors thus contributed to the security, 
dignity, and usefulness of the citizens, by arming pe rho. 
them for public speech and action. But it was essen- Lebaron 
tially practical, or empirical: it had little system, conceived 
_ and was founded upon a narrow theory. Upon these ec 
points Plato in the Phedrus attacks them. He sets Plato con- 
little value upon the accomplishments arming men ea tee 
for speech and action (Aexrixovs Kai Mpaxttkous etvar)— principlesof 
and he will not allow such teaching to be called an notrequired 
Art. He explains, in opposition to them, what he plained ts 
himself conceived the Art of Rhetoric to be, in the 4 learners. 
comprehensive way which I have above described. 

But if the conception of the Art, as entertained by the 
Rhetors, is too narrow—that of Plato, on the other hand, is too 
wide. 

First, it includes the whole basis of science or theory on which 
the Art rests: it is a Philosophy of Rhetoric, expounded by a 
theorist—rather than an Art of Rhetoric, taught to learners by a 
master. To teach the observance of certain rules or precepts is 
one thing : to set forth the reasons upon which those rules are 
founded, is another—highly important indeed, and proper to be 
known by the teacher ; yet not necessarily communicated, or 
even communicable, to all learners. Quintilian, in his Institutio 
Rhetorica, gives both :—an ample theory, as well as an ample 


1] have illustrated this point in my greatest service not only in procuring 
History of Greece, by the example of influence to himself, but also in con- 
Xenophon in his command the ducting the arm through its many 
Cyreian army during its retreat. perils and difficulties. 

His democratical education, and his See Aristot. Rhet. i. 1, 8, p. 1855, 
powers of public speaking, were of the b. 1. 
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development of rules, of his professional teaching. But he would 
not have thought himself obliged to give this ample theory to 
all learners) With many, he would have been satisfied to make 
them understand the rules, and to exercise them in the ready 
observance thereof. 

Secondly, Plato, in defining the Art of Rhetoric, includes not 
Plato in- only its foundation of science (which, though inti- 
bor cae mately connected with it, ought not to be considered 
tion of Art, asa constituent part), but also the application of it to 
tion thereof particular cases ; which application lies beyond the 
tonew Par. province both of science and of art, and cannot be 
—Thiscan reduced to any rule. “The Rhetor” (says Plato) 
taught b by “must teach his pupils, not merely to observe the 
rule. rules whereby persuasion is operated, but also to 
know the particular persons to whom those rules are to be 
applied—on what occasions—within what limits—at what pecu- 
liar moments, &c.' Unless the Rhetor can teach thus much, his 
pretended art is no art at all: all his other teaching is of no 
value.” Now this is an amount of exigence which can never be 
realised. Neither art nor science can communicate that which 
Plato here requires. The rules of art, together with many 
different hypothetical applications thereof, may be learnt : when 
the scientific explanation of the rules is superadded, the learner 
will be assisted farther towards fresh applications: but after 
both these have been learnt, the new cases which will arise can 
never be specially foreseen. The proper way of applying the 
general precepts to each case must be suggested by conjecture 
adapted to the circumstances, under the corrections of past ex- 
perience.? It is inconsistent in Plato, after affirming that nothing 


1 Plato, Phzedr. pp. 268 B, 272 A. the best that can be had (p. 468 A-B). 

2 What Longinus says about critical The conception of réx»y given in the 
skill is applicable here also—swoAAns Gorgias is open to the same remark as 
éore wetpas reAevraioy emyévinuc. Iso- that which we find in the Phedrus. 
krates Permut. Or. xv. sect. 2990- Plato, in another passage of the Phse- 
3812-816) has some good remarks about drus, speaks of the necessity that 
the impossibility of emorjun respecting ¢vois, émorjun, and weAéry, shall con- 
particulars. Plato, in the Gorgias, puts cur to make an accomplished orator 
réyym, Which he states to depend upon This is very true; and Lysias, 
reason and foreknowledge, in opposi- krates, and all the other rhetors whom 
tion to eumecpia and rp:fy, which he Plato satirises, would have concurred 
considers as dependant on the ¢vos in it. In his description of réxvq and 
croxacrixy. But in applying the emonjun, and in the estimate w 
knowledge or skill called Art to parti- he gives of all that it comprises, he 
cular cases, the ¢vais croxacrixy is leaves no outlying ground for pedéry. 
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deserves the name of art! except what is general—capable of 
being rationally anticipated and prescribed beforehand—then to 
include in art the special treatment required for the multiplicity 
of particular cases ; the analogy of the medical art, which he here 
instructively invokes, would be against him on this point. 

While therefore Plato’s view of the science or theory of Rhe- 
toric is far more comprehensive and philosophical pyato's 
than any thing given by the rhetorical teachers—he charge 
has not made good his charge against them, that what Rhetorical 
they taught as an art of Rhetoric was useless and orig eh 
illusory. The charge can only be sustained if we grant °%+ 
—what appears to have been Plato’s own feeling—that the social 
and political life of the Athenians was a dirty and corrupt 
business, unworthy of a virtuous man to meddle with. This is 
the argument of Sokrates (in the Gorgias,? the other great anti- 
rhetorical dialogue), proclaiming himself to stand alone and 
aloof, an isolated, free-thinking dissenter. As representing his 
sincere conviction, and interpreting Plato’s plan of life, this 
argument deserves honourable recognition. But we must re- 
member that Lysias and the rhetorical teachers repudiated such 
a point of view. They aimed at assisting and strengthening 
others to perform their parts, not in speculative debate on philo- 
sophy, but in active citizenship ; and they succeeded in this 
object to a great degree. The rhetorical ability of Lysias per- 
sonally is attested not merely by the superlative encomium on 
him assigned to Phedrus,* but also by his great celebrity—by 
the frequent demand for his services as a logographer or com- 

of discourses for others—by the number of his discourses 
preserved and studied after his death. He, and a fair proportion 
of the other rhetors named in the Phedrus, performed well the 
useful work which they undertook. 

When Plato selects, out of the very numerous discourses be- 
fore him composed by Lysias, one hardly intended for Piato has 
any real auditors—neither deliberative, nor judicial, pot,treated 


‘ ‘ : ; Lysias fairly, 
nor panegyrical, but an ingenious erotic paradox for 4 in neglect- 


Com Xenophon, Memor. ili. 1,11; tunity neither has been nor can be 
also tes contra Sophistas, 8.16; reduced to art and rule. 

and a good pamege Dionysius Halik. 1 Plato, Gorgias, Pp. 464-466. 

De Compos. Verborum, in which that 2 Plato, Gorg. 521 D. 

rhetor remarks that «xacpos or oppor- 3 Plato, Pheedr. p. 228 A. 
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ing ve private circle of friends—this is no fair specimen of 
works, and the author. Moreover Plato criticises it as if it were 
selecting for a philosophical exposition instead of an oratorical 
crus exer- pleading. He complains that Lysias does not begin 
private his discourse by defining—but neither do Demos- 
cele. thenes and other great orators proceed in that manner. 
He affirms that there is no organic structure, or necessary 
sequence, in the discourse, and that the sentences of it might 
be read in an inverted order :1—and this remark is to a certain 
extent well-founded. In respect to the skilful marshalling of 
the different parts of a discourse, so as to give best effect to the 
whole, Dionysius of Halikarnassus? declares Lysias to be inferior 
to some other orators—while ascribing to him marked oratorical 
superiority on various other points. Yet Plato, in specifying his 
objections against the erotic discourses of Lysias, does not show 
that it offends against the sound general principle which he him- 
self lays down respecting the art of persuasion—That the topics. 
insisted on by the persuader shall be adapted to the feelings and 
dispositions of the persuadend. Far from violating this principle, 
Lysias kept it in view, and employed it to the best of his power— 
as we may see, not merely by his remaining orations, but also by 
the testimonies of the critics :* though he did not go through the 
large preliminary work of scientific classification, both of diffe- 
rent minds and different persuasive apparatus, which Plato con- 
siders essential to a thorough comprehension and mastery of the 
principle. 

The first discourse assigned by Plato to Sokrates professes to 
No fair be placed in competition with the discourse of Lysias, 


can| taken and to aim at the same object. But in reality it aims 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, PP. 268-264. 

2 Dionysius (Judiciam De Lysia, pp. and to strong emotional effects. 
487-498) gives an elaborate criticism on 3 Dionys. Hal. (Ars ee BR 
the paolo ipet § apaxrie of Lysias. 3881)notices the severe exigencies w 
The special excellence of Lysias (ac- Plato here hat oan upon the Rhetor, 

to this critic) lay in his judicial P peace tii tha odes rhetorical 
orations, which were highly persue’ discourse which 
and plausible: the manner of present- came up to ee One erates did not 
ing thoughts was ingeniousandadapted belong to Lysias alone, but to all other 
ee auditors : the F aes — rhetors also—owére Jnrripes nai seresune 
an etails, eddyxet, wacay — pyropuchy 
telat unrivalled ski” Bu But as to the éocey edAdyxey. es almost 
a OP the ygpeenird Lal ofa alone (in the o ion of 1 Dlonysics) 

ionysius considers Lysias contrived to avoid the fault, because 
Papers to some other orators—and he imitated Plato. 
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at a different object: it gives the dissuasive argu- 
mente, but omits the persuasive—as Phzedrus is made 
to point out: so that it cannot be fairly compared 
with the discourse of Lysias. Still more may this be 
said respecting the second discourse of Sokrates: 
which is of a character and purpose so totally dis- 
parate, that no fair comparison can be taken between 
it and the ostensible competitor. The mixture of philosophy, 
mysticism, and dithyrambic poetry, which the second discourse 
of Sokratesa presents, was considered by a rhetorical judge like 
Dionysius as altogether inconsistent with the scope and purpose 
of reasonable discourse. In the Menexenus, Plato has brought 
himself again into competition with Lysias, and there the com- 
petition is fairer:2 for Plato has there entirely neglected the 
exigencies enforced in the Phsedrus, and has composed a funeral 
discourse upon the received type; which Lysias and other orators 
before him had followed, from Perikles downward. But in the 
Pheedrus, Plato criticises Lysias upon principles which are a 
medley between philosophy and rhetoric. Lysias, in defending 
himself, might have taken the same ground as we find Sokrates 
himself taking in the Euthydémus, “ Philosophy and politics 
are two distinct walks, requiring different aptitudes, and having 
each its own practitioners. A man may take whichever he 
pleases ; but he must not arrogate to himself superiority by an 
untoward attempt to join the two together.” 8 

Another important subject is also treated in the Phedrus. 


between 
this exer- 
cise of 
Lysias and 
the dis- 
courses de- 
livered by 
Sokrates 
in the 
Pheedrus. 


Sokrates delivers views both original and charac- 
teristic, respecting the efficacy of continuous discourse 
—either written to be read, or spoken to be heard 
without cross-examination—as a means of instruction. 
They are re-stated—in a manner substantially the 
same, though with some variety and fulness of illus- 
tration—in Plato’s seventh Epistle* to the surviving 


Continuous 
discourse, 
either 
written or 
spoken, in- 
efficacious 
as a means 
of instruc- 
tion to the 
ignorant. 


friends of Dion. I have already touched upon these views in my 
fourth Chapter, on the Platonic Dialogues generally, and have 


See the Epistol. of Dion. Halikarn. baum, Comm. in Menexenum, pp. 10- 


to "Gaelus Pompey—De Platone—pp. 11. 


755-765 3 Plato, Euthydém. p. 806 A-C. 


2 Plato, Menexen. p 287 seq. Stall- 


4 Plato, Epistol. vii. pp. 341-344. 
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pointed out how much Plato understood to be involved in what 
he termed knowledge. No man (in his view) could be said to 
know, who was not competent to sustain successfully, and to 
apply successfully, a Sokratic cross-examination. Now know- 
ledge, involving such a competency, certainly cannot be commu- 
nicated by any writing, or by any fixed and unchangeable array 
of words, whether written or spoken. You must familiarise 
learners with the subject on many different sides, and in relation 
to many different points of view, each presenting more or less 
chance of error or confusion. Moreover, you must apply a 
different treatment to each mind, and to the same mind at 
different stages: no two are exactly alike, and the treatment 
adapted for one will be unsuitable for the other. While it is 
impossible, for these reasons, to employ any set forms of words, it 
will be found that the process of reading or listening leaves the 
reader or listener comparatively passive : there is nothing to stir 
the depths of the mind, or to evolve the inherent forces and 
dormant capacities. Dialectic conversation is the only process 
which can adapt itself with infinite variety to each particular 
case and moment—and which stimulates fresh mental efforts ever 
renewed on the part of each respondent and each questioner. 
Knowledge—being a slow result generated by this stimulating 
operation, when skilfully conducted, long continued, and much 
diversified—is not infused into, but evolved out of, the mind. 
It consists in a revival of those unchangeable Ideas or Forms, 
with which the mind during its state of eternal pre-existence 
had had communion. There are only a few privileged minds, 
however, that have had sufficient communion therewith to render 
such revival possible: accordingly, none but these few can ever 
rise to knowledge." 

Though knowledge cannot be first communicated by written 
Written ‘matters, yet if it has been once communicated and 
aera he subsequently forgotten, it may be revived by written 
memoran- matters. Writing has thus a real, though secondary, 
Spotl usefulness, as a memorandum. And Plato doubtless 
whoknow accounted written dialogues the most useful of all 


1 Schleiermacher, in his Introduc- Peas uicht Sokratische oan a 
tion to the Phsedrus, justly character- ah yr ag dpe eet es red- 
ises this doctrine as genuine Sokratism nerischen Redens,” p. 70. 


See} 
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written compositions, because they imitated portions ais 
of that long oral process whereby alone knowledge pastime. 
had been originally generated. His dialogues were reports of 
the conversations purporting to have been held by Sokrates with 
others. 

It is an excellent feature in the didactic theories of Plato, that 
they distinguish 80 pointedly between the passive and |, 
active conditions of the intellect ; and that they pos- didactic 
tulate as indispensable, an habitual and cultivated thegriesare 
mental activity, worked up by slow, long-continued, sgh to be 
colloquy. To read or hear, and then to commit to ; 
memory, are in his view elegant recreations, but nothing more. 
But while, on this point, Plato’s didactic theories deserve admira- 
tion, we must remark on the other hand that they are pitched so 
high as to exceed human force, and to overpass all possibility of 
being realised.' They mark out an zdéal, which no person ever 
attained, either then or since—like the Platonic theory of 
rhetoric. To be master of any subject, in the extent and perfec- 
tion required for sustaining and administering a Sokratic cross- 
examination—is a condition which scarce any one can ever fulfil: 
certainly no one, except upon a small range of subjects. 
Assuredly, Plato himself never fulfilled it. 

Such a cross-examination involved the mastery of all the 
openings for doubt, difficulty, deception, or refutation, 
bearing on the subject : openings which a man is to N° one has 
profit by, if assailant—to keep guarded, if defendant. found com- 
Now when we survey the Greek negative philosophy, solve the 
as it appears in Plato, Aristotle, and Sextus Empiri- faised by” 
cus—and when we recollect that between the second one 
and the third of these names, there appeared three Karneades, 
other philosophers equally or more formidable in the ®"4 the 

; ega 
same vein, all whose arguments have perished (Arke- SHilceonhk 
silaus, Karneades, AEnesidémus)—we shall see that » -  ” 
no man has ever been known competent both to strike and parry 
with these weapons, in a manner so skilful and ready as to 


1A remark made Sextus Em- Bavopev tov Exovra thy tepi Tov Biov 

cus (upon another doctrine which réxvnv, UmephOcyyonevwy éore 

e is may be applied to THy dvOpdmwy dicey, Kai evxo- 

this view of Piato—rd 8 deyew bre pdvwr Baddov Ff dAnOy Acydvrwy (Pyrrk. 
Te Scopedioug Trew spdfewy xaraAay- Hyp. iii. 244). 
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amount to knowledge in the Platonic sense. But in so far as 
such knowledge is attainable or approachable, Plato is right 
in saying that it cannot be attained except by long dialectic 
practice. Reading books, and hearing lectures, are undoubtedly 
valuable aids, but insufficient by themselves. Modern times 
recede from it even more than ancient. Regulated oral dialectic 
has become unknown ; the logical and metaphysical difficulties 
—which negative philosophy required to be solved before it 
would allow any farther progress—are now little heeded, amidst 
the multiplicity of obeerved facts, and theories adapted to and 
commensurate with those facts. This change in the character of 
philosophy is doubtless a great improvement. It is found that 
by acquiescing provisionally in the aziomata media, and by 
applying at every step the control of verification, now rendered 
possible by the multitude of ascertained facts—the sciences may 
march safely onward: notwithstanding that the logical and 
metaphysical difficulties, the puzzles (dwopia:) involved in phtlo- 
sophia prima and its very high abstractions, are left behind 
unsolved and indeterminate. But though the modern course of 
philosophy is preferable to the ancient, it is not for that reason to 
be considered as satisfactory. These metaphysical difficulties are 
not diminished either in force or relevancy, because modern 
writers choose to leave them unnoticed. Plato and Aristotle 
were quite right in propounding them as problems, the solution 
of which was indispensable to the exigencies and consistent 
echematiam of the theorising intelligence, as well as to any com- 
plete discrimination between sufficient and insufficient evidence. 
Such they still remain, overlooked yet not defunct. 

Now all these questions weuld be solved by the tdéal philoso- 
Plato's idéqy PHer whom Plato in the Phedrus conceives as pos- 
sessing knowledge : a person who shall be at once a 
negative Sokrates in excogitating and enforcing all 
the difficulties—and an affirmative match for So- 
ol as xe krates, as respondent in solving them : a person com- 
aes eb petent to apply this process to all the indefinite 
tated - variety of individual minds, under the inspirations 
fall remini- of the moment. This is a magnificent «déal Plato 
affirms truly, that those teachers who taught rhetoric 
and philosophy by writing, could never produce such a pupil : 
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and that even the Sokratic dialectic training, though indispen- 
sable and far more efficacious, would fail in doing so, unless in 
those few cases where it was favoured by very superior capacity 
—understood by him as superhuman, and as a remnant from the 
pre-existing commerce of the soul with the world of Forms or 
Ideas. The foundation therefore of the whole scheme rests upon 
Plato’s hypothesis of an antecedent life of the soul, proclaimed 
by Sokrates here in his second or panegyrical discourse on Eros. 
The rhetorical teachers, with whom he here compares himself 
and whom he despises as aiming at low practical ends—might at 
any rate reply that they avoided losing themselves in such un- 
measured and unwarranted hypotheses. 

One remark yet remains to be made upon the doctrine here 
set forth by Plato: that no teaching is possible by pifferent 
means of continuous discourse spoken or written— arene 
none, except through prolonged and varied oral dia- theTimaus. 
lectic.1 To this doctrine Plato does not constantly conform in 
his practice : he departs from it on various important occasions. 
In the Timzus, Sokrates calls upon the philosopher so named 
for an exposition on the deepest and most mysterious cosmical 
subjects. Timzus delivers the exposition in a continuous 
harangue, without a word of remark or question addressed by 
any of the auditors: while at the beginning of the Kritias (the 
next succeeding dialogue) Sokrates greatly commends what 
Timeus had spoken. The Kritias itself too (though unfinished) 
is given in the form of continuous exposition. Now, as the 
Timzus is more abstruse than any other Platonic writing, we 
cannot imagine that Plato, at the time when he composed it, 
thought so meanly about continuous exposition, as. a vehicle of 
instruction, as we find him declaring in the Phedrus. I point 
this out, because it illustrates my opinion that the different dia- 
logues of Plato represent very different, sometimes even opposite, 


1 The historical Sokrates would not rov pavOavovra. The Platonic So- 
allow his oral dialectic process to be krates,in the Phedrus and Symposion, 
called teaching. He expressly says differs from both; he ree no 
**T have never n the teacher of any teaching ore the perpet: genera- 
one” (Plat. Apol. Sokr. pp. 33 A, 19 E): tion of new thoughts and feelings, by 
and he disclaimed the possession of meansof stimulating dialectic colloquy, 
knowledge. Aristotle considers and the revival in the mind thereby 
teaching as a presentation of truths, of the experience of an antecedent life, 
ready made and supposed to be known, during which some communion has 
by teacher to learners, who are been enjoyed with the world of Ideas 
boand to believe them, det yap morevecy or Forms. 
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points of view : and that it is a mistake to treat them as parts of 
one preconceived and methodical system. 

Plato is usually extolled by his admirers, as the champion of 
Opposite the Absolute—of unchangeable forms, immutable 
tendencies truth, objective necessity cogent and binding on every 
in Plato's one. He is praised for having refuted Protagoras ; 
mind~Ftne Who can find no standard beyond the individual 
Transcen- recognition and belief, of his own mind or that of 
Absolute— some one else. There is no doubt that Plato often 
saber as ; talks in that strain: but the method followed in his 
. adaptation dialogues, and the general principles of method which 
oo and he lays down, here as well as elsewhere, point to a 
occasions. directly opposite conclusion. Of this the Pheedrus is 
a signal instance. Instead of the extreme of generality, it pro- 
claims the extreme of specialty. The objection which the 
Sokrates of the Phsdrus advances against the didactic efficacy of 
written discourse, is founded on the fact, that it is the same to 
all readers—that it takes no cognizance of the differences of 
individual minds nor of the same mind at different times. So- 
krates claims for dialectic debate the valuable privilege, that it is 
constant action and re-action between two individual minds—an 
appeal by the inherent force and actual condition of each, to the 
like elements in the other—an ever shifting presentation of the 
same topics, accommodated to the measure of intelligence and 
cast of emotion in the talkers and at the moment. The indi- 
viduality of each mind—both questioner and respondent—is here 
kept in view as the governing condition of the process. No two 
minds can be approached by the same road or by the same 
interrogation. The questioner cannot advance a step except by 
the admission of the respondent. Every respondent is the 
measure to himself. He answers suitably to his own belief; he 
defends by his own suggestions ; he yields to the pressure of 
contradiction and inconsistency, when he feels them, and not 
before. Each dialogist is (to use the Protagorean phrase) the 
measure to himself of truth and falsehood, according as he him- 
self believes it. Assent or dissent, whichever it may be, springs 
only from the free working of the individual mind, in its actual 
condition then and there. It is to the individual mind alone, 
that appeal is made, and this is what Protagoras asks for. 
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We thus find, in Plato’s philosophical character, two extreme 
opposite tendencies and opposite poles co-existent. We must 
recognise them both: but they can never be reconciled : some- 
times he obeys and follows the one, sometimes the other. 

If it had been Plato’s purpose to proclaim and impose upon 
every one something which he called “ Absolute Truth,” one and 
the same alike imperative upon all—he would best proclaim it 
by preaching or writing. To modify this “ Absolute,” according 
to the varieties of the persons addressed, would divest it of its 
intrinsic attribute and excellence. If you pretend to deal with 
an Absolute, you must turn away your eyes from all diversity of 
apprehending intellects and believing subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
PARMENIDES. 


In the dialogues immediately preceding—Phedon, Phedrus, 
Symposion—we have seen Sokrates manifesting his 
dialogues usual dialectic, which never fails him: but we have 
ly aor hi also seen him indulging in a very unusual vein of 
ing—much positive affirmation and declaration. He has un- 
dental folded many novelties about the states of pre-exist- 
Opposite ence and post-existence: he has familiarised us with 
character  Jdeas, Forms, Essences, eternal and unchangeable, as 
Parme- the causes of all the facts and particularities of 
nature: he has recognised the inspired variety of 
madness, as being more worthy of trust than sober, uninspired, 
intelligence : he has recounted, with the faith of a communicant 
fresh from the mysteries, revelations made to him by the 
prophetess Diotima,—respecting the successive stages of exalta- 
tion whereby gifted intelligences, under the stimulus of Eros 
Philosophus, ascend into communion with the great sea of 
Beauty. All this is set forth with as much charm as Plato’s 
eloquence can bestow. But after all, it is not the true character 
of Sokrates:—I mean, the Sokrates of the Apology, whose 
mission it is to make war against the chronic malady of the 
human mind—false persuasion of knowledge, without the reality. 
It is, on the contrary, Sokrates himself infected with the same 
chronic malady which he combats in others, and requiring 
medicine against it as much as others. Such is the exact charac- 
ter in which Sokrates appears in the Parmenides: which dialogue 
IT shall now proceed to review. 

The Parmenides announces its own purpose as intended to 
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repress premature forwardness of affirmation, in a gokrates is 
young philosophical aspirant: who, with meritorious the juvenile 
eagerness in the search for truth, and with his eyes Parmenides 
turned in the right direction to look for it—has patio 
nevertheless not fully estimated the obstructions be- ener Pas 
setting his path, nor exercised himself in the efforts menides 
necessary to overcome them. By a curious trans- gpecimen of 
position, or perhaps from deference on Plato’s part to exercises 
the Hellenic sentiment of Nemesis,—Sokrates, who formed by 
in most Platonic dialogues stands forward as the pbialaan 
privileged censor and victorious opponent, is here the rant. 
juvenile defendant under censorship by a superior. It is the 
veteran Parmenides of Elea who, while commending the specu- 
lative impulse and promise of Sokrates, impresses upon him at 
the same time that the theory which he had. advanced—the 
self-existence, the separate and substantive nature, of Ideas— 
stands exposed to many grave objections, which he (Sokrates) has 
not considered and cannot meet. So far, Parmenides performs 
towards Sokrates the same process of cross-examining refutation 
as Sokrates himself applies to Thestétus and other young men 
elsewhere. But we find in this dialogue something ulterior and 
even peculiar. Having warned Sokrates that his intellectual 
training has not yet been carried to a point oommensurate with 
the earnestness of his aspirations—Parmenides proceeds to de- 
scribe to him what exercises he ought to go through, in order to 
guard himself against premature assertion or hasty partiality. 
Moreover, Parmenides not only indicates in general terms what 
ought to be done, but illustrates it by giving a specimen of such 
exercise, on a topic chosen by himself. 

Passing over the dramatic introduction! whereby the per- 


1 This dramatic introduction is ex- the , in order to justify the bring- 
tremely complicated. The whole dia- ing krates into personal communica- 
logue, from beginning to end, is re- tion with Parmenides: for some un- 
counted by Kephalus of Klazomene; friendly critics tried to make out that 
who h it from the Athenian Anti- the two could not possibly have aes 

hon—who himself had heard it from versed on philosophy (Athenezeus, 
odérus, a friend of Zeno, present 505). Plato declares the ages of the 
when the conversation was held. A persons with remarkable exactness: 

ing of circumstances are narrated rmenides was 65, completely y- 
by tg wis to he to explain how he came headed, but of noble mien: Zeno about 

to hear it, and to find out Anti- 40, and graceful: Sokrates very 
Plato appears anxious to throw young. (Plat. Parmen. p. 127 B-C.) 
ee event back as far as possible into It required some invention in Plato 
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Circum. § SOnages discoursing are brought together, we find So- 
stances and krates, Parmenides, and the Eleatic Zeno (the disciple 

eParme- Of Parmenides), engaged in the main dialogue. When 
nides. Parmenides begins his illustrative exercise, a person 
named Aristotle (afterwards one of the Thirty oligarchs at 
Athens), still younger than Sokrates, is made to serve as re- 
spondent. 

Sokrates is one among various auditors, who are assembled 
to hear Zeno reading aloud a treatise of his own composition, 
intended to answer and retort upon the opponents of his pre- 
ceptor Parmenides, | 

The main doctrine of the real Parmenides was, “That Ens, 
Mannerin the absolute, real, self-existent, was One and not 
which the many”: which doctrine was impugned and derided 
by various opponents, deducing from it absurd con- 
impugned. clusions. Zeno defended his master by showing that 
Manner in the opposite doctrine (—“That Ens, the absolute, 
partisan self-existent universe, is Many—”) led to conclusions 
feaded’ absurd in an equal or greater degree. If the Absolute 
him. Ens were Many, the many would be both like and 
unlike: but they cannot have incompatible and contradictory 
attributes: therefore Absolute Ens is not Many. Ens, as Par- 
menides conceived it, was essentially homogeneous and un- 
changeable : even assuming it to be Many, all its parts must be 
homogeneous, so that what was predicable of one must be pre- 
dicable of all; it might be all alike, or all unlike : but it could not 
be both. Those who maintained the plurality of Ens, did so on 
the ground of apparent severalty, likeness, and unlikeness, in the 
sensible world. But Zeno, while admitting these phenomena in 
the sensible world, as relatwe to us, apparent, and subject to the 
varieties of individual estimation—denied their applicability to 
absolute and self-existent Ens! Since absolute Ens or Entia are 
Many (said the opponents of Parmenides), they will be both like 
and unlike: and thus we can explain the phenomena of the 
sensible world. The absolute (replied Zeno) cannot be both like 
and unlike; therefore it cannot be many. We must recollect 


to vide a narrator, suitable for re- 1TI have already given a short ac- 
counting events so long antecedent as count of the Zenonian Dialectic, ch. ii. 
the young period of Sokrates. p. 98 seq. 
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that both Parmenides and Zeno renounced all attempt to explain 
the sensible world by the absolute and purely intelligible Ens. 
They treated the two as radically distinct and unconnected. 
The one was absolute, eternal, unchangeable, homogeneous, 
apprehended only by reason. The other was relative, temporary, 
variable, heterogeneous ; a world of individual and subjective 
Opinion, upon which no absolute truth, no pure objectivity, 
could be reached. 

Sokrates, depicted here as a young man, impugns this doctrine 
of Zeno: and maintains that the two worlds, though grates 
naturally disjoined, were not incommunicable. He here im- 
advances the Platonic theory of Ideas: that is, an Jaane of 
intelligible world of many separate self-existent 2e0°. He 
Forms or Ideas, apprehended by reason only—and a Platonic 
sensible world of particular objects, each participating Ideas sepa- 
in one or more of these Forms or Ideas. “What you ‘te from 
say (he remarks to Zeno), is true of the world of ring yet 
Forms or Ideas: the Form of Likeness per se can pable by 
never be unlike, nor can the Form of Unlikeness be ‘“® 
ever like. But in regard to the sensible world, there is nothing 
to hinder you and me, and other objects which rank and are 
numbered as separate individuals, from participating both in the 
Form of likeness and in the Form of unlikeness.1 In so far as I, 
an individual object, participate in the Form of Likeness, I am 
properly called like; in so far as I participate in the Form of 
Unlikeness, I am called unlike. So about One and Many, 
Great and Little, and so forth: I, the same individual, may 
participate in many different and opposite Forms, and may 
derive from them different and opposite denominations. I am 
one and many—like and unlike—great and little—all at the 
same time. But no such combination is possible between the 
Forms themselves, self-existent and opposite: the Form of Like- 
ness cannot become unlike, nor vice versé. The Forms themselves 
stand permanently apart, incapable of fusion or coalescence with 
each other: but different and even opposite Forms may lend 
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themselves to participation. and partnership in the same sensible 
individual object.” ! 
Parmenides and Zeno are represented as listening with surprise 
Parmenides 22d interest to this language of Sokrates, recognising 
zeno_ — two distinct worlds : one, of invisible but intelligible 
philosophi. Forms,—the other that of. sensible objects, partici- 
calardour  pating in these Forms. “Your ardour for philosophy” 
Parmenides (observes Parmenides to Sokrates), “is admirable. Is 
objections this distinction your own ?”? 
against the = Plato now puts into the mouth of Parmenides—the 
theory of advocate of One absolute and unchangeable Ens, sepa- 
rated by an impassable gulf from the sensible world 
of transitory and variable appearances or phenomena—objections 
against what is called the Platomic theory of Ideas: that is, the 
theory of an intelligible world, comprising an indefinite number 
of distinct intelligible and unchangeable Forms—in partial rela- 
tion and communication with another world of sensible objects, 
each of which participates in one or more of these Forms. We 
thus have the Absolute One pitted against the Absolute Many. 
What number and variety of these intelligible Forms do you 
What Ideas Tecognise—(asks Parmenides)? Likeness and Unlike- 
eaten tonnes ness—One and Many—Just, Beautiful, Good, &.— 
tho Jest and are all these Forms absolute and existent per se? 
Good? Sokr. —Certainly they are. Parm.—Do you farther 
Of Man, , Tecognise an absolute and eelf-existent Form of Man, 
Doubtful. apart from us and all other individuals ?—or a Form 
Mado de? of fire, water, and the like? Sokr.—I do not well 
No. know how to answer :—I have often been embarrassed 
with the question. Parm.—Farther, do there exist distinct 
intelligible Forms of hair, mud, dirt, and all the other mean and 
contemptible objects of sense which we see around? . Sokr.—No 
—certainly—no such Forms as these exist. Such objects are as 
we see them, and nothing beyond: it would be too absurd to 
suppose Forms of such like things.® Nevertheless there are 


: Plato, Parmenid. pp. 129-180 3 Plato, Parmenid. 180 D. Ovse- 
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times when I have misgivings on the point ; and when I suspect 
that there must be Forms of them as well as of the others. When 
such reflections cross my mind, I shrink from the absurdity of 
the doctrine, and try to confine my attention to Forms like those 
which you mentioned first. 

Parm.—You are still young, Sokrates :—you still defer to the 
common sentiments of mankind. But the time will 
come when philosophy will take stronger hold of you, 
and will teach you that no object in nature is mean 
or contemptible in her view.' 


Parmenides 
declares 
that no ob- 
ject in na- 
ture is mean 
to the philo- 
sopher. 


Remarks 
upon this— 
Contrast be- 
tween emo- 
tional and 
scientific 
classifica- 
tion. 


This remark deserves attention. Plato points out 
the radical distinction, and frequent antipathy between 
classifications constructed by science, and those which 
grow up spontaneously under the associating influence 
of a common emotion. What he calls “the opinions of men,”— 
in other words, the associations naturally working in an untaught 
and unlettered mind—bring together the ideas of objects accord- 
ing as they suggest a like emotion—veneration, love, fear, anti- 
pathy, contempt, laughter, &c.2_ As things which inspire like 
emotions are thrown into the same category and receive the same 
denomination, so the opposite proceeding inspires great repug- 
nance, when things creating antipathetic emotions are forced into 
the same category. A large proportion of objects in nature come 
to be regarded as unworthy of any serious attention, and fit only 
to serve for discharging on them our laughter, contempt, or 
antipathy. The investigation of the structure and manifestations 
of insects is one of the marked features which Aristophanes 
ridicules in Sokrates : moreover the same poet also brings odium 
on the philosopher for alleged study of astronomy and meteoro- 
logy—the heavenly bodies being as it were at the opposite emo- 
tional pole, objects of such reverential admiration and worship, 
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that it was impious to watch or investigate them, or calculate 
their proceedings beforehand.' The extent to which anatomy 
and physiology were shut out from study in antiquity, and have 
continued to be partially so even in modern times, is well known. 
And the proportion of phenomena is both great and important, 
connected with the social relations, which are excluded both from 
formal registration and from scientific review ; kept away from 
all rational analysis either of causes or remedies, because of the 
strong repugnances connected with them. This emotional view 
of nature is here noted by Plato as conflicting with the scientific. 
No object (he says) is mean in the eyes of philosophy. He 
remarks to the same effect in the Sophistés and Politikus, and 
the remark is illustrated by the classifying processes there ex- 
hibited :? mean objects and esteemed objects being placed side 
by side. 





Parmenides now produces various objections against the 
Platonic variety of dualism : the two distinct but partially inter- 
communicating worlds—one, of separate, permanent, unchange- 
able, Forms or Ideas—the other, of individual objects, transient 
and variable ; participating in, and receiving denomination from, 
these Forms. 

1. How (asks Parmenides) can such participation take place ? 


1 Aristophan. Nubes, 145-170-1490. 
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Objections 
for one and the same Form cannot be at the same of | arme- 
time in many distant objects. A part of it therefore can objects. 


must be in one object ; another part in another. But P 


articipate 


; ; ee : in the Ideas? 
this assumes that the Form is divisible—or is not Eachcannot 
essentially One. Equality is in all equal objects : but eee tae. 
how can a part of the Form equality, less than the revere 


whole, make objects equal? Again, littleness is in 
all little objects : that is, a part of the Form littleness is in each. 
But the Form littleness cannot have parts ; because, if it had, 
the entire Form would be greater than any of its parts,—and the 
Form littleness cannot be greater than any thing. Moreover, if 
one part of littleness were added to other parts, the sum of the 
two would be less, and not greater, than either of the factors. It 
is plain that none of these Forms can be divisible, or can have 
parts. Objects therefore cannot participate in the Form by parts 
or piecemeal. But neither can each object possess the entire 
Form. Accordingly, since there remains no third possibility, 
objects cannot participate in the Forms at all.) 

2. Parmenides now passes to a second argument. The reason 
why you assume that each one of these Forms exists, 


is—That when you contemplate many similar objects, the dea, 
one and the same ideal phantom or Concept is sug- With the | 
gested by all? Thus, when you see many great jects par- 
objects, one common impression of greatness arises the ie 
from all. Hence you conclude that The Great, or ee. 
the Form of Greatness, exists as One. But if you tween them 
take this Form of Greatness, and consider it in com- rope 
parison with each or all the great individual objects, higher i bod 
it will have in common with them something that wae ihe 


makes it great. You must therefore search for some 
higher Form, which represents what belongs in common both to 
the Form of Greatness and to individual great objects. And this 
higher Form again, when compared with the rest, will have 
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something in common which must be represented by a Form yet 
higher: so that there will be an infinite series of Forms, as- 
cending higher and higher, of which you will never reach the 
topmost.! 

3. Perhaps (suggests Sokrates) each of these Forms is a Con- 


Arve the ception of the mind and nothing beyond : the Form 
soctncoct i8 not competent to exist out of the mind.? How? 
the ae (replies Parmenides.) There cannot be in the mind 
nee Ue Im- any Conception, which is a Conception of nothing. 


Every Conception must be of something really exist- 
ing: in this case, it is a Conception of some one thing, which 
you conceive as belonging in common to each and all the objects 
considered. The Something thus conceived as perpetually One 
and the same in all, is, the Form. Besides, if you think that 
individual objects participate in the Forms, and that these Forms 
are Conceptions of the mind,—you must suppose, either that all 
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conception becomes the type of com- 
parison. We may perhaps find that 
no considerable number of other objects 
with this first eral concep- 
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This argument of Parmenides is the 
memorable argument known under the 
name of 6 tpiros dvOpwros. Against the 
Platonic etéy considered as xeprord, it 
is a forcible argument. See Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 990, b. 15 seq., where it is 
numbered among oi: axpcBéorepo rev 
Aéyewv. We find from the Scholion of 
Alexander (p. 566 Brandis), that it was 
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objects are made up of Conceptions, and are therefore themselves 
Concipients: or else that these Forms, though Conceptions, are 
incapable of conceiving. Neither one nor the other is admis- 
sible.} 

4. Probably the case stands thus (says Sokrates). 
Forms are constants and fixtures in nature, as models 
or patterns. Particular objects are copies or like- 
nesses of them : and the participation of such objects 
in the Form consists in being made like to it.2 In 
that case (replies Parmenides), the Form must itself 
be like to the objects which have been made like to 
it. Comparing the Form with the objects, that in 
which they resemble must itself be a Form: and thus you will 
have a higher Form above the first Form—and so upwards in the 
ascending line. This follows necessarily from the hypothesis 
that the Form is like the objects. The participation of objects 
in the Form, therefore, cannot consist in being likened to it.® 

5. Here are grave difficulties (continues Parmenides) opposed 


These 


possible. 


to this doctrine of yours, affirming the existence of 


If Ideas 
self-existent, substantive, unchangeable, yet partici- exist, they 
: : ‘ “cannot be 
pated, Forms. But difficulties still graver remain knowable 
behind. Such Forms as you describe cannot be cog- ee 
nizable by us: at least it is hard to show how they only viet is 
can be cognizable. Being self-existent and substan- ourselves 
tive, they are not in us: such of them as are relative, peoneenre ed 
have their relation with each other, not with those pang 
particular objects among us, which are called great, relative 
to Ideas. 


little, and so forth, from being supposed to be similar 


to or participant in the forms, and bearing names the same as 


those of the Forms. 


Thus, for example, if I, an individual man, 


am in the relation of master, I bear that relation to another indi- 
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vidual man who is my servant, not to servantship in general («.e. 
the Form of servantship, the Servus per se). My servant, again, 
bears the relation of servant to me, an individual man as master, 
—not to mastership in general (7. to the Form of mastership, 
the Dominus per se). Both terms of the relation are individual 
objects. On the other hand, the Forms also bear relation to each 
other. The Form of servantship (Servus per se) stands in relation 
to the Form of mastership (Dominus per se). Neither of them 
correlates with an individual object. The two terms of the rela- 
tion must be homogeneous, each of them a Form. 

Now apply this to the case of cognition. The Form of Cogni- 


Formscan tion correlates exclusively with the Form of Truth : 
beknown the Form of each special Cognition, geometrical or 
only through : se : 

the Form of medical, or other, correlates with the Form of Geo- 
Cognition, metry or Medicme. But Cognition as we possess it, 


not possess. correlates only with Truth relatively to us: also, 
each special Cognition of ours has its special correlating Truth, 
relatively to us.2 Now the Forms are not in or with us, but 
apart from us: the Form of Cognition is not our Cognition, the 
Form of Truth is not our Truth. Forms can be known only 
through the Form of Cognition, which we do not possess: we 
cannot therefore know Forms. We have our own cognition, 
whereby we know what is relative to us ; but we know nothing 
more. Forms, which are not relative to us, lie out of our know- 
ledge. Bonwm. per se, Pulchrum per se, and the other self-exis- 
tent Forms or Ideas, are to us altogether unknowable.® 

6. Again, if there be a real self-existent Form of Cognition, 
FormofCog- apart from that which we or others possess—it must 


nition, supe- 
rior toour doubtless be far superior in accuracy and perfection 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 188 E. 
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to that which we possess.’ The Form of Beauty and Cognition, 
the other Forms, must be in like manner superior to belongs to 
that which is found under the same name in indivi- We cannot 
dual objects. This perfect Form of Cognition must opepeervins 


therefore belong to the Gods, if it belong to any one, know us. 
But if so, the Gods must have a Form of Truth, the proper 
object of their Form of Cognition. They cannot know the truth 
relatively to us, which belongs to our cognition—any more than 
we can know the more perfect truth belonging. to them. So too 
about other Forms. The perfect Form of mastership belongs to 
the Gods, correlating with its proper Form of servantship. 
Their mastership does not correlate with individual objects like 
us: in other words, they are not our masters, nor are we their 
servants. Their cognition, again, does not correlate with indivi- 
dual objects like us: in other words, they do not know us, nor 
do we know them. In like manner, we in our capacity of 
masters are not masters of them—we as cognizant beings know 
nothing of them or of that which they know. They can in no 
way correlate with us, nor can we correlate with them.? 

Here are some of the objections, Sokrates (concludes Par- 


menides), which beset your doctrine, that there exist sum total of 
substantive, self-standing, Forms of Ideas, each re- opJections 
spectively definable. Many farther objections might Ideas rice 
also be urged.* So that a man may reasonably main- ff we do not 
tain, either that none such exist—or that, granting Teac eve. 
their existence, they are essentially unknowable by rire that 
us. He must put forth great ingenuity to satisfy knowable, 
himself of the affirmative ; and still more wonderful ‘here can be 
discussion. 


ingenuity to find arguments for the satisfaction of 
others, respecting this question. 
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Nevertheless, on the other side (continues Parmenides), unless 
we admit the existence of such Forms or Ideas—substantive, 
eternal, unchangeable, definable—philosophy and dialectic dis- 
cussion are impossible.? 


Here then, Parmenides entangles himself and his auditors 
in the perplexing dilemma, that philosophical and 


Dil A ; ane: io 

put by Par- dialectic speculation is impossible, unless these Forms 
menides— or Ideas, together with the participation of sensible 
oeetle ag objects in them, be granted ; while at the same time 


this cannot be granted, until objections, which appear 
af, first sight unanswerable, have been disposed of. 

The acuteness with which these objections are enforced, is 
remarkable. I know nothing superior to it in all the Platonic 
writings. Moreover the objections point directly against that 
doctrine which Plato in other dialogues most emphatically insists 
upon, and which Aristotle both announces and combats as cha- 
racteristic.of Plato—the doctrine of separate, self-existent, abso- 
lute, Forms or Ideas. They are addressed moreover to Sokrates, 
the chief exponent of that doctrine here as well as in other dia- 
logues. And he is depicted as unable to meet them. 

It is true that Sokrates is here introduced as juvenile and 


The doc- untrained ; or at least as imperfectly trained. And 
Parmenides accordingly, Stallbaum with others think, that this 
Hioace is, 18 the reason of his inability to meet the objections : 

latonic Which (they tell us), though ingenious and plausible, 
theory of. yet having no application to the genuine Platonic 
ebjeoons doctrine about Ideas, might easily have been answered 


answered in 


if Plato had thought fit, and are answered in other 


"AAAG pin Alay , €6n (Sokrates), 7, t Savpa- 
ords ¢ o Adyos, e Tis Tov Gedy awrooTrepyaece 
Tov eidévat. 

The inference here drawn by Par- 
menides supplies the er seention ofa 
pee revived by (if not transmitted 
to) Averroes and various 
doctors of the middle 
formally condemned 
councils. M. 
1269, Wtienne Tempier, éveque ie 
Paris, ayant rassemblé le conseil des 


= so as to be 


Renan tila aa 


scholastic ete 
theological laria 


maitres en théologie . . de 

qu m0 ie eux, rid ses 
ne sont presque ; ue les 

oxi familiers de Pav “ e 


idem numero. Quod mundus est. 
. mus. Quod pa penauem fait primus 
omo. 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 185 B. 
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dialogues.” But to me it appears, that the doctrine rind rend 
which is challenged in the Parmenidés is the genuine dialogues. 
Platonic doctrine about Ideas, as enunciated by Plato in the Re- 
public, Phedon, Philébus, Timzus, and elsewhere—though a 
very different doctrine is announced in the Sophistés. Objec- 
tions are here made against it in the Parmenidés. In what other 
dialogue has Plato answered them? and what proof can be fur- 
nished that he was able to answer them? There are indeed 
many other dialogues in which a real world of Ideas absolute 
and unchangeable, is affirmed strenuously and eloquently, with 
various consequences and accompaniments traced to it: but there 
are none in which the Parmenidean objections are elucidated, or 
even recited. In the Phedon, Phedrus, Timzus, Symposion, 
&c., and elsewhere, Sokrates is made to talk confidently about 
the existence and even about the cognoscibility of these Ideas ; 
just as if no such objections as those which we read in the Par- 
menidés could be produced.? In these other dialogues, Plato 
accepts implicitly one horn of the Parmenidean dilemma ; but 
without explaining to us upon what grounds he allows himself 
to neglect the other. 

Socher has so much difficulty in conceiving that Plato can 
have advanced such forcible objections against a doc- Wiebe 
trine, which nevertheless in other Platonic dialogues Stallbaum 
is proclaimed as true and important,—that he declares S74 Docher. 
the Parmenidés (together with the Sophistés and Po- ina inteins: 
litikus) not to be genuine, but to have been composed would never 
by some unknown Megaric contemporary. To pass make such 


objections 


over the improbability that any unknown author sean ne 
should have been capable of composing works of so and denies’ 


much ability as these—Socher’s decision about spu- {h¢authen- 
riousness is founded upon an estimate of Plato’s phi- the Par- 


losophical character, which I think incorrect. Socher ™°™“** 


1 Stallbaum, Prolegom. pp. 52-286- than Stallbaum himself supposed : 

otherwise he would hardly have said 

2 According to Stallbaum (Prolegg. that the objections in the Parmenides 

pp. 277-387) the Parmenidés is the could easily have been answered, if 
only gee ng in which Plato has dis- Plato had chosen. 

th philosophical exactness, Stallbaum tells us, not only respect- 

the theory of Ideas; in all the other ing Socher but respecting Schleier- 

dialogues he handles it in a cared macher (pp. 824-332), ‘‘Parmenidem 

and superficial manner. There th omnino non intellexit”. In my judg: 

in this—indeed more truth (I think) ment, Socher understands the ogue 
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expects (or at least reasons as if he expected) to find in Plato a 
preconceived system and a scheme of conclusions to which every 
thing is made subservient. 
In most philosophers, doubtless, this is what we do find. Each 
_ starts with some favourite conclusions, which he be- 
phersare — lieves to be true, and which he supports by all the 
advocates, arguments in their favour, as far as his power goes. 
eachofa = If he mentions the arguments against them, he usually 
system of answers the weak, slurs over or sneers at the strong : 
at any rate, he takes every precaution that these 
counter arguments shall appear unimportant in the eyes of his 
readers. His purpose is, like that of a speaker in the public 
assembly, to obtain assent and belief: whether the hearers under- 
stand the question or not, is a matter of comparative indifference : 
at any rate, they must be induced to embrace his conclusion. 
Unless he thus foregoes the character of an impartial judge, to 
take up that of an earnest advocate ; unless he bends the whole 
force of his mind to the establishment of the given conclusion— 
he becomes suspected as deficient in faith or sincerity, and loses 
much in persuasive power. For an earnest belief, expressed with 
eloquence and feeling, is commonly more persuasive than any logic. 
Now whether this exclusive devotion to the affirmative side of 
Different certain questions be the true spirit of philosophy or 
oe of ig io, itis certainly not the spirit of Plato in his Dia- 
Dialogues logues of Search ; wherein he conceives the work of 
of Search philosophy in a totally different manner. He does 
not begin by stating, even to himself, a certain conclusion at 
which he has arrived, and then proceed to prove that conclusion 
to others. The search or debate (as I have observed in a preced- 
ing chapter) has greater importance in his eyes than the conclu- 
sion : nay, in a large proportion of his dialogues, there is no con- 
clusion at all : we see something disproved, but nothing proved. 
The negative element has with him a value and importance of 
its own, apart from the affirmative. He is anxious to set forth 
what can be said against a given conclusion ; even though not 
prepared to establish any thing in its place. 


better than Stallbaum, when he Platonic Ideas; though I do not agree 
fsoche®) says, that the objections inthe with his inference about the spurious- 
rst half bear against the genuine ness of the dialogue. 
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Such negative element, manifested as it is in so many of 


the Platunic dialogues, has its extreme manifestation 


The Parme- 
in the Parmenidés. When we see it here applied to nides is the 
a doctrine which Plato in other dialogues insists ate 
upon as truth, we must call to mind (what sincere feet Et 
believers are apt to forget) that a case may always element. 
be made out against truth as well as in its favour : Should oi 
and that its privilege as a certified portion of “ rea- seh henaperd 
soned truth,” rests upon no better title than the ting forth 
superiority of the latter case over the former. It is ss eine 
for testing the two cases—for determining where the be Theory 
superiority lies—and for graduating its amount— is not un- 


that the process of philosophising is called for, and 
that improvements in the method thereof become desirable. 
That Plato should, in one of his many diversified dialogues, 
apply this test toa doctrine which, in other dialogues, he holds 
out as true—is noway inconsistent with the general spirit of 
these compositions. Each of his dialogues has its own point of 
view, worked out on that particular occasion ; what is common 
to them all, is the process of philosophising applied in various 
ways to the same general topics. 

Those who, like Socher, deny Plato’s authorship of the Parme- 
nidés, on the ground of what is urged therein against the theory 
of Ideas, must suppose, either that he did not know that a nega- 
tive case could be made out against that theory ; or that knowing 
it, he refrained from undertaking the duty.’ Neither supposi- 
tion is consistent with what we know both of his negative in- 
genuity, and of his multifarious manner of handling. 

The negative case, made out in the Parmenidés against the 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 14, where the 


distinction taken coincides accurately 
enough with that which we read in 
Plato, Parmenid. p. 129 A-D. 
Striimpell thinks that the Parmenidés 
was composed ata time of Plato’s life 
when he had become sensible of the 
difficultiesand contradictions attaching 
to his doctrine of self-existent Forms 
or Ideas, and when he was looking 
about for some way of extrication 
from them: which way he afterwards 
thought that he found in that approxi- 
mation to wi by rism—that exchange 
of Ideas for Ideal numbers, &«.—which 


we find imputed to him by Aristotle 
(Gesch. der Griech. Phil. sect. 96, 3). 
This is not impossible; but I tind no 
sufficient ground for affirming it. 
Nor can I see how the doctrine which 
Aristotle ascribes to Plato about the 
Ideas (that they are generated by two 
oro:xeca or elements, 70 éy along with 
7d péya xai td uxpov) affords any escape 
from the difficulties started in the 
Parmenidés. 

ee considers the dialogue 
Parmenidés to have been composed 
“‘ganz ausdriicklich zur dialektischen 
Uebung,” ib. s. 96, 2, p. 128. 
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Force of theory of Ideas, is indeed most powerful. The hypo- 
thenegative thesis of the Ideal World is unequivocally affirmed 


in th 
Parme by Sokrates, with its four principal characteristics. 


mimesis 1. Complete essential separation from the world of 


tetpat ar- sense. 2. Absolute self-existence. 3. Plurality of 
of sensible constituent items, several contrary to each other. 4. 
obj in 


the world Unchangeable sameness and unity of each and all of 
of Ideas.  them.—Here we have full satisfaction given to the 
Platonic sentiment, which often delights in soaring above the 
world of sense, and sometimes (see Phedon) in heaping con- 
temptuous metaphors upon it. But unfortunately Sokrates 
cannot disengage himself from this world of sense : he is obliged 
to maintain that it partakes of, or is determined by, these extra- 
sensible Forms or Ideas. Here commence the series of difficul- 
ties and contradictions brought out by the Elenchus of Par- 
menides. Are all sensible objects, even such as are vulgar, 
repulsive, and contemptible, represented in this higher world? 
The Platonic sentiment shrinks ftom the admission: the Platonic 
sense of analogy hesitates to deny it. Then again, how can both 
assertions be true—first that the two worlds are essentially 
separate, next, that the one participates in, and derives its essence 
from, the other? How (to use Aristotelian language") can the 
essence be separated from that of which it is the essence? How 
can the Form, essentially One, belong at once to a multitude of 
particulars ? 

Two points deserve notice in this debate respecting the doc- 
trine of Ideas :— 

1. Parmenides shows, and Sokrates does not deny, that these 
Difficulties Forms or Ideas described as absolute, self-existent, 
Cogniza- | unchangeable, must of necessity be unknown and 
bility of, unknowable to us* Whatever we do know, or can 
Ideasare know, is relative to us ;—to our actual cognition, or 


thay cance to our cognitive power. If you declare an object to 


1 Arist. Met. A. 991, b. 1. advvaroy, erin ov Tis wap’ Huiy ay aAnGeias ein ; 
xepis elvat THY ovciay Kat ov H OVOia. Kai EXEOTH B TAP Huy EMLOTHMH Tiev 
Plato, Parmenid. 133 B. et res gain wap Wuiv OvTwy exaoroy ay émoniun 
nde wpoojxey avrd yryvwoxerOa: ovra fvpPavor elvar; 184 C. dyvworor dpa 
Tovavta ola dae Sety elvar ra. etd... . Muty €or Kai avrTd Td caddy 8 gore, cai 
awiBavos av ein 0 dyveora avra avayxd- Td ayobdy, cai wavra & by. ds iddas avras 
dev elvu. 184 A. % 8¢ wap’ Qyiv ewe ocvcas UrodapBdvoper. 
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be absolute, you declare it to be neither known nor be cogniz- 
knowable by us: if it be anncunced as known or they are 
knowable by us, it is thereby implied at the same Shey aust 


time not to be absolute. If these Forms or Objects poe 
called absolute are known, they can be known only by of Homo 
an absolute Subject, or the Form of a cognizant Mensu™ 
Subject: that is, by God or the Gods. Even thus, to call them 
absolute is a misnomer : they are relative to the Subject, and the 
Subject is relative to them. 

The opinion here advanced by the Platonic Parmenides asserts, 
in other words, what is equivalent to the memorable dictum of 
Protagoras —“ Man is the measure of all things—of things 
existent, that they do exist—and of things non-existent, that 
they do not exist”. This dictum affirms universal relativity, 
and nothing else: though Plato, as we shall see in the elaborate 
argument against it delivered by Sokrates in the Theetétus, 
mixed it up with another doctrine altogether distinct and 
independent—the doctrine that knowledge is sensible percep- 
tion.! Parmenides here argues that if these Forms or Ideas are 
known by us, they can be known only as relative to us: and that 
if they be not relative to us, they cannot be known by us at all. 
Such relativity belongs as much to the world of Conception, as to 
the world of Perception. And it is remarkable that Plato 
admits this essential relativity not merely here, but also in the 
Sophistés: in which latter dialogue he denies the Forms or 
Ideas to be absolute existences, on the special ground that they 
are known :—and on the farther ground that what is known 
must act upon the knowing mind, and must be acted upon 
thereby, 7.¢., must be relative. He there defines the existent 
to be, that which has power to act upon something else, or 
to be acted upon by something else. Such relativeness he 
declares to constitute exstence:* defining existence to mean 
potentiality. , 

2. The second point which deserves notice in this portion of 
the Parmenidés, is the answer of Sokrates (when em- Answer of 


barrassed by some of the questions of the Eleatic That Ideas 


1T shall: discuss this in the coming This reasoning is put into the mouth 
r upon the Thesetétus. of the Eleatic Stranger, the principal 
2 Plato, Sophistés, pp. 248-249. person in that dialogue. 
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are mere 
conceptions 
of the mind. 
Objection 
of Par- 
menides 
correct, 
though 
undeve- 
loped. 


the first. time. 
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veteran)—“ That these Forms or Ideas are concep- 
tions of the mind, and have no existence out of the 
mind”. This answer gives us the purely Subjective, 
or negation of Object : instead of the purely Objective 
(Absolute), or negation of Subject. 
what Porphyry calls the deepest question of philo- 
sophy ? explicitly raised : and, as far as we know, for 
Are the Forms or Ideas mere conceptions of the. 


Here we have 


mind and nothing more? Or are they external, separate, self- 
existent realities? The opinion which Sokrates had first given 
declared the latter: that which he now gives declares the former. 
He passes from the pure Objective (4, without Subject) to the 
pure Subjective (.¢., without Object). Parmenides, in his reply, 
points out that there cannot be a conception of nothing: that if 
there be Conceptio, there must be Conceptum aliquid:* and that. 
this Conceptum or Concept is what is common to a great many 


distinct similar Percepta. 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 182 A-B. 

The doctrine, that wocéryres were 
rdai évvoca, having no existence with- 
out the mind, was held by Antisthenes 
as well as by the Eretrian sect of 
philosophers, contemporary with Plato 
and shortly after him. a 
Schol. ad Aristot. Categ. p. 68, a. 30, 
Brandis. See, respecting Antisthenes, 
the first volume of the present work, 


p. 165. 

2See the beginning of Porphyry’s 
Introduction to the Categories of Ari- 
stotle. Badurams ovons tis Toads 
mwpaypnareias, SC.—mept yevay Te Kai 
eidmy, etre UPeoryKey, ere Kal év pdvats 

tAais émcvoias xecrar, &c. Simplikius 
in Schol. ad Aristot. Categ. p. 68, a. 28, 
ed. Brandis) alludes to the Eretrian 
philosophers and Theopompus, who 
considered ras wmotdrnTas a8 YiAas 
pévas évvoias Staxevws Acyouevas Kar’ 
ovdexias Uxoctacews, oloy avOpwrérnTa 
} imméryta, &. 

3 Compare Republic, v. p. 476 B. 
o ytyviokwy yryvwoe Ti H ovddv; Try- 
YVUoKE Th, 

The following passage in the learned 
work of Cudworth bears on the portion 
of the Parmenidés which we are now 
considering. Cudworth, Treatise of 
Immutable Morality, pp. 243-245. 

‘‘But if any one demand here, 
where this axivnros ovoia, these im- 


mutable Entities do exist? I answer, 
that as they are considered for- 
mally, they do not properly exist in the 
Individuals without us, as if they were 
from them imprinted upon the Under- 
standing, which some have taken to 
be Aristotle’s opinion ; no 
Individual Material thing is either 
Universal or Immutable. ... . Becau 
they perish not together with them, 
is a certain argument that they exist 
independently upon them. Neither, in 
the next place, do they exist some- 
where else apart from the Individual 
Sensibles, and without the Mind, 
which is that opinion that Aristotle 
justly condemns, but either unjustly or 
unskilfully attributes to Plato. ... 
Wherefore these Intelligible Ideas or 
Essences of Things, those Forms by 
which we understand all Things, exist 
nowhere but in the mind itself; for it 
was very well determined long ago by 
Socrates, in Plato’s Parmenidés, that. 
these ae are nothing else but Noe- 
mata: ‘These Species or Ideas are 
all of them nothing but Noemata or 
Notions that exist nowhere but in the 
Soul itself’... . 
“‘ And yet Rory ae ene though 
e nes 


80 
it 


these Things exist only in ¢ 
they are not therefore mere 
of the ene. a 

“It is evident that though the Mind 
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This reply, though scanty and undeveloped, is in my judgment 
both valid, as it negatives the Subject pure and simple, and 
affirms that to every conception in the mind, there must corre- 
spond a Concept out of (or rather along with) the mind (the one 
correlating with or implying the other)—and correct as far as it 
goes, in. declaring what that Concept is. Such Concept is, or 
may be, the Form. Parmenides does not show that it is not so. 
He proceeds to impugn, by a second argument, the assertion of 
Sokrates—that the form is a Conception wholly within the mind : 
he goes on to argue that individual things (which are out of the 
mind) cannot participate in these Forms (which are asserted to be 
altogether in the mind): because, if that were admitted, either 
every such thing must be a Concipient, or must run into the 
contradiction of being a Conceptio non concipiens.' Now this 
argument may refute the affirmation of Sokrates literally taken, 
that the Form is a Conception entirely belonging to the mind, 
and having nothing Objective corresponding to it—but does not 
refute the doctrine that the Form is a Concept correlating with 
the mind—or out of the mind as well as in it. In this as in 
other Concepts, the subjective point of view preponderates over 
‘the objective, though Object is not altogether eliminated : just 
as, in the particular external things, the objective point of view 
predominates, though Subject cannot be altogether dismissed. 
Neither Subject nor Object can ever entirely disappear: the one 
is the inseparable correlative and complement of the other: but 
sometimes the subjective point of view may preponderate, some- 


thinks of these Things at pleasure, yet 


they are not arbitrarily framed by the 
Mind, but have certain, determinate, 
and immutable Natures of their own, 
which are independent upon the Mind, 
and which are blown (quzre not blown) 
away into Nothing at the pleasure of 
the same Being that arbitrarily made 
them.” 
It is an inadvertence on the part of 
Cudworth to cite this passage of the 
Parmenidés as authenticating Plato's 
opinion that Forms or Ideas existed 
only in-the mind. Certainly Sokrates 
is here made to express that opinion, 
among others; but the opinion is re- 
futed by Parmenidés and dropped by 
Sokrates. But the very different opi- 
nion, which Cudworth accuses Ari- 
stotle of wrongly attributing to Plato, 


is repeated by Sokrates in the Phedon, 
Republic, and elsewhere, and never 
refuted. 
10n this point the argument in 
the dialogue itself, as stated by Par- 
menides, 1s not clear to follow. Striim- 
li remarks on the terms employed 
y Plato. ‘Der Umstand, dass die 
Ausdriicke eios und iééa nicht sowie 
Adyos den Unterschied, zwischen Be- 
iff und dem durch diesen begriffenen 
en, hervortreten lassen —sondern, 
weil dieselben bald im subjektiven 
Sinne den Begriff, bald im objektiven 
Sinne das Redle bezeichnen—bald in 
der einen bald in der andern Bedeu- 
tung zu nehmen sind—kann leicht 
eine Verwechselung und Unklarheit 
in der Auffassung veranlassen,” &c. 
(Gesch. der Gr. Philos. s. 90, p. 115). 
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times the objective. Such preponderance (or logical priority), 
either of the one or the other, may be implied or connoted by 
the denomination given. Though the special connotation of the 
name creates an illusion which makes the preponderant point of 
view seem to be all, and magnifies the Relatum so as to eclipse 
and extinguish the Correlatum— yet such preponderance, or 
logical priority, is all that is really meant when the Concepts are 
said to be “in the mind”—and the Percepts (Percepta, things 
perceived) to be “out of the mind”: for both Concepts and Per- 
cepts are “of the mind, or relatwe to the mind”. 

The question—What is the real and precise meaning attached 
to abstract and general words?—has been debated 


M of 

abet bd down to this day, and is still under debate. It seems 
Terres, de- to have first derived its importance, if not its origin, 
bated from from Sokrates, who began the practice of inviting 
times to the persons to define the familiar generalities of ethics 
Peifforen® and politics, and then tested by cross-examination the 
views of | definitions given by men who thought that common 
ae sense would enable any one to define.? But I see no 


ground for believing that Sokrates ever put to himself 
the question—Whether that which an abstract term denotes is a 
mental conception, or a separate and self-existent reality. That 
question was raised by Plato, and first stands clearly brought to 
view here in the Parmenidés. 

If we follow up the opinion here delivered by the Platonic 
Sokrates, together with the first correction added to it by Par- 
menides, amounting to this—That the Form is a Conception of 
the mind with its corresponding Concept : if, besides, we dismiss 
the doctrine held by Plato, that the Form is a separate self- 


1This preponderance of the Ob- 
caper point of view, though without 
altogether eliminating the spire 
ee all that is true in the assertion 


He assimilates 
the latter to a Motum. But he deciares 
that he means not a priority in time or 


declares 
reciproca. The Prius is relative to the 


Posterius, as the Posterius is relative 
i Pi Prius.—Metaphys. I’. 1010, ae 
GAA éore Tt KO frepov wapa 

siege . avdyin mpérepoy elvas vis 

Tews Td yap KivovM TOU ivoupnevo” 

Giga: wpdrepdy €ore’ «av et Adye- 
Tat wpds GAAnAa Tavita, ovdév Frrov. 

Peas Pir. the Hea find 

an 


Metaphys. A. 1018, b. 
7H Gvces wpdérepor. 


2 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 967, b. 8. 
M. 1078, b. 18-82. 
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existent unchangeable Ens (%v mapa ra moAda): there will then 
be no greater difficulty in understanding how it can be partaken 
by, or be at once in, many distinct particulars, than in under- 
standing (what is at bottom the same question) how one and the 
same attribute can belong at once to many different objects: how 
hardness or smoothness can be at once in an indefinite number of 
hard and smooth bodies dispersed everywhere.! The object and 
the attribute are both of them relative to the same percipient 
and concipient mind : we may perceive or conceive many objects 
as distinct individuals—we may also conceive them all as re- 
sembling in a particular manner, making abstraction of the 
individuality of each: both these are psychological facts, and the 
latter of the two is what we mean when we say, that all of them 
possess or participate in one and the same attribute. The con- 
crete term, and its corresponding abstract, stand for the same 
facts of sense differently conceived. Now the word one, when 
applied to the attribute, has a different meaning from one when 
applied to an individual object. Plato speaks sometimes else- 
where as if he felt this diversity of meaning : not however in the 
Parmenidés, though there is great demand for it. But Aristotle 
(in this respect far superior) takes much pains to point out that 


1 That “‘the attribute is in its sub- 


admits d:catov re elS0g avtd Kab’ avrd, 
ject,” is explained by Aristotle only by v 
8a, 

a 


Kai xadov, Kai ayaQov, kal mavTwy TwWY 
roovTwy. Sokrates answers without 
hesitation, Yes. Then Parmenides pro- 
ceeds to ask, Do you recognise an el8os 
of man, separate and apart from all of 


That it is in its subject, not as 
in the whole, yet as that which 
cannot exist a from its subject 
Categor. I, a. 8, a. 80). Compare 


obbes, ear eg or Logic. iii. 3, viii. 3. 
i the number of different 
Poya ae év one elva, see ae 
c. iii. p. , & 18 seq., wi e 
Scholia, 
10 Bran The commentators made 
out, variously, nine, eleven, sixteen 
Tpémous Tov év Tut elva. In 
the language of Aristotle, genus, species, 
el8os, and even differentia are not év 
vwoxapévy, but are predicated «a6’ 
vwoxepévou (see Cat. p. 3, a. 20). The 
proprium and alone are ev 
vroxeyévy. Here is a difference be- 
tween his language and that of Plato, 
according to whom 7d eldos is év éxdor 
tev woddAwy (Parmenid. 181 A). But 
we remark in that same dialogue, that 
when Parmenides questions Sokrates 
he reco etén avra xad’ 
avré, he first whether Sokrates 


. 873 Brandis, and p. 446, Sok 


us individual men ?—or an eléos of fire, 
water, and such like? Here Sokrates 
hesitates: he will neither admit nor 
deny it(130 D). The first list, which 
rates at once accepts, is of what 
Aristotle would call accidents: the 
second, which Sokrates doubts about, 
is of what Aristotle would call second 
substances. We thus see that the con- 
ception of a self-existent el5os realised 
itself most easily and distinctly to the 
mind of Plato in the case of accidents. 
He would, therefore, naturally conceive 
ra etdn as being év vroxepéevy, agree- 
ing substantially, though not in terms 
with Aristotle. It’is in the case 0 
accidents or attributes that abstract 
names are most usually invented ; and 
it is the abstract name, or the neuter 
adjective used as its equivalent, which 
suggests the belief in an «ldos. 
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Unum Ens—and the preposition In (to be in any thing)—are 
among the modAayas Aeyopeva, having several different meanings 
derived from one primary or radical by diverse and distant 
ramifications! The important logical distinction between Unum 
numero and Unum specie (or genere, &c.) belongs first to Aristotle.? 

Plato has not followed out the hint which he has here put into 
the mouth of Sokrates in the Parmenidés—That the 


Plato never 
expected to Ideas or Forms are conceptions existing only in the 
e his ‘ os ° ; 

Ideas fiton mind. Though the opinion thus stated is not strictly 
to the facts correct and is so pointed out by himself), as falling 
tee back too exclusively on the subjective —yet if followed 
itand partly out, it might have served to modify the too objective 
succeed 


and absolute character which in most dialogues (though 
not in the Sophistés) he ascribes to his Forms or Ideas: laying 
stress upon them as objects—and as objects not of sensible per- 
ception—but overlooking or disallowing the fact of their being 
relative to the concipient mind. The bent of Plato’s philosophy 
was to dwell upon these Forms, and to bring them into har- 
monious conjunction with each other: he neither took pains, 
nor expected, to make them fit on to the world of sense. With 
Aristotle, on the contrary, this last-mentioned purpose is kept 
very generally in view. Amidst all the extreme abstractions 


tinction (pointed out by Archbisho 
between undiatinguishable 
likeness and positive identil es 


Whately) 
in these cases impercepti le or for- 
tten. 


4 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 1015-1016, 
I. 1052, a. 29 seq. ra pév SH ov Tws ev 7 
ouvexés 9} SAov: Ta Sé Gy Gv OA els 
T° Tovavra 82 Sy y vénors pia, &e. 

About abst names, or the names go 


of attributes, see Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘System of Logic,’ i. 2, 4, p. 30, 
edit. bth. ‘‘ When only one attribute, 
neither variable in degree nor in kind, 
is des ted by the name—as visible- 
ness, bleness, ity, &.— 
though it denotes an attribute of many 
different objects, the attribute itself is 


Compare, t 
and a note added by Mr. Mill to the 
fifth edition, p. 208, in reply to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. The oneness of the 


denotes one attribute in Subject A, and 
another attribute, though exactly like 
it, in Subject B (Principles of Psycho- 
logy, p. 126 seq.) . Mill’s view 
appears the correct one; buat the dis- 


Aristotle, however, in the 
of the Categories ranks 4% He yr 
paricy OS aroxov nai ~év aprOue F 
1, 6, 8), which I do not understand : 
and it seems opposed to another pas- 


sage, PP. 3, 6, 15. 
e argument between two such 
able thinkers as Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Spencer, illustrates forcibly the ex- 
treme nicety of this question 
the One and the Many, under certain 
supposable circumstances. We cannot 
be surprised that it puzzled the dialec- 
ticians of the Platonic Aristotelian age, 
who fastened by preference on points 
of metaphysical difficulty. . 
2 in on the 


teresting remarks 
application of this logical distinction 
in Galen, De Methodo Medendi, Book 
iii. vol. x. p. 180 seq. and 
Theophrastus both dwelt upon it. 
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which he handles, he reverts often to the comparison of them 
with sensible particulars : indeed Substantia Prima was by him, 
for the first time in the history of philosophy, brought down to 
designate the concrete particular object of sense: in Plato’s 
Phedon, Republic, &c., the only Substances are the Forms or 


Ideas. 
Parmenides now continues the debate. 
upon Sokrates several difficult problems: he now 


He has already fastened 


Continua- 
proposes a new one, different and worse. Which way How of the 
are we to turn then, if these Forms be beyond our Parmenides 
knowledge ? I do not see my way (says Sokrates) out eoncue 
of the perplexity. The fact is, Sokrates (replies Par- that he has 

. 3 ‘ been pre- 
menides), you have been too forward in producing mature in 
your doctrine of Ideas, without a sufficient preli- oeening - 
minary exercise and enquiry. Your love of philo- without’ 

, , : , sufficient 
sophical research is highly praiseworthy: but you preliminary 

exercise. 


must employ your youth in exercising and improving 


yourself, through that continued philosophical discourse which 
the vulgar call useless prosing: otherwise you will never attain 


truth.” 


You are however right in bestowing your attention, not 


on the objects of sense, but on those objects which we can best 
grasp in discussion, and which we presume to exist as Forms.* 
What sort of exercise must I go through? asks Sokrates. 


Zeno (replies Parmenides) has already given you a 
good specimen of it in his treatise, when he followed 
out the consequences flowing from the assumption— 
“That the self-existent and absolute Ens is plural”. 
When. you are trying to find out the truth on any 
question, you must assume provisionally, first the 
affirmative and then the negative, and you must then 
follow out patiently the consequences deducible from 
one hypothesis as well as from the other. If you are 
enquiring about the Form of Likeness, whether it 
exists or does not exist, you must assume successively 


8@ wavrév Kat 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 135 C. MWpw 
Soxovons a 


y4e, mpiy yupvacOynva, & Loxpares, 
OpigerOar Emcxecpets Kxaddv tré Te Kai 
ixesoy cat ayaboyv Kai éy éxacrov tay 
ecsav . . . Kady ev ovy Kai Geia, ev io, 
9 Spud fy opugs et robs Adyous> EAKvoov 


€Tt véos et 
adnGera. 


What sort 
of exercise ? 
Parmenides 
describes : 
To assume 
rovisional- 
y both the 
affirmative 
and the 
negative 
of many 
hypotheses 
about the 
most gene- 
terms, 
and to trace 


vaca paddAov Sa tHs 
axypyorov elyat xai xadov- 
pévns Uwd tev moAAwy abodrcoxias, Ews 
- et 8€ py, oe Scadevierac 7 


2 Plato, Parmenid. p. 1365 E. 
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the conse- both one and the other ;! marking the deductions 
each of which follow, both with reference to the thing 
directly assumed, and with reference to other things also. You 
must do the like if you are investigating other Forms—Unlike- 
ness, Motion, and Rest, or even Existence and Non-Existence. 
But you must not be content with following out only one side of 
the hypothesis: you must examine both sides with equal care 
and impartiality. This is the only sort of preparatory exercise 
which will qualify you for completely seeing through the truth.” 

You propose to me, Parmenides (remarks .Sokrates), a work of 


Impossible awful magnitude. At any rate, show me an example 
to do this of it yourself, that I may know better how to begin. 
numerous —Parmenides at first declines, on the ground of his 
eeasoer om old age: but Zeno and the others urge him, so that 
is intreated he at length consents—The process will be tedious 
givea : 
specimen— (observes Zeno); and I would not ask it from Par- 
uae menides unless among an audience small and select as 
he agrees. wearehere. Before any numerous audience, it would 


be an unseemly performance for a veteran like him. For most 
people are not aware that, without such discursive survey and 
travelling over the whole field, we cannot possibly attain truth 
or acquire intelligence.° 

It is especially on this ground—the small number and select 
character of the auditors—that Parmenides suffers 


Parmenides 

electshis himself to be persuaded to undertake what he calls 
pea eat “amusing ourselves with a laborious pastime”. He 
as the topic selects, as the subject of his dialectical exhibition, his 
tion—Ari- own doctrine respecting the One. He proceeds to 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 A. xai ropa (Computatio sive Logica, i. 8, 


abies ad éav Umoby, eb éorey SpordTys Fj 
ei py dove, ri ep’ éxarépas THs Urodd- 
Gews TupPyoerat, Kai avToIs ToIs VmoTe- 
Oetoe mat Tots GAAOLs Kai wpds avTa Kai 
wpds GAAnAa. 


2 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 B. 


3 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 D. et pev 
oby wAeious ucv, ov av dfiov fy beia- 
Oa ° awpeny ap Ta rotavra 
WwoAA@y éevavrioy Adyeey, aA- 
Aws Te Kat ™mAKovTy : ayvoovcr yap ot 
woAAot Ste avev TAUTHS THS da wavTwy 
dceEd8ou Kai rAdvns, advvaroy ¢ Ae ie 
Tye adnOet vouw aoxev. Hobbes 


2): “‘Learners ought to go throngh 

logical exercises silently and by them- 
for it will be thought both 

evenoe and absurd, for a man to 
use such language e publicly a Page 
tells us, he difficulty of the 

ay. —_ set out by the Platonic 
forse es, is so prodigio Oreo ne 
one after Plato em Shab) 
ad Parmen. p. cama S <a 

4 Plato, Parmeni A. 84 yap 

xapicerOa, éwerd cal & Zivey ene 
avroidopey ... # BovdcoOe éwat- 
Sywep SoKxet wpaypareads Wace 
8cdv waigecy, 
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trace out the consequences which flow, first, from stoteles be- 
comes re- 
assuming the affirmative thesis, Unum Est: next, spondent. 
from assuming the negative thesis, or the Antithesis, Unum non 
Est. The consequences are to be deduced from each hypothesis, 
not only as regards Unum itself, but as regards Cetera, or other 


things besides Unum. The youngest man of the party, Ari- 


stoteles, undertakes the duty of respondent. 


The remaining portion of the dialogue, half of the whole, is 


occupied with nine distinct deductions or demonstra- 


tions given .by Parmenides. The first five start from ofParme. 
the assumption, Unum Est: the last four from the ‘des—Nine 
assumption, Unum non Est. The three first draw out coer oue Or 
the deductions from Unwm Est, in reference to Unum: tions, first 
the fourth and fifth draw out the consequences from 770m Unum 
the same premiss, in reference to Cetera. Again, the rom Unees 


sixth and seventh start from Unum non Est, to trace 


what follows in regard to Unum: the eighth and ninth adopt the 
same hypothesis, and reason it out in reference to Cetera. 
Of these demonstrations, one characteristic feature is, that 


they are presented in antagonising pairs or Antino- 


: : , : The Demon- 
mies: except the third, which professes to mediate pirations in 
between the first and second, though only by intro- Paes 
ducing new difficulties. We have four distinct Anti- ot Antino. 
nomies : the first and second, the fourth and fifth, the plexing en 
sixth and seventh, the eighth and ninth, stand respec- of eonelie 
tively in emphatic contradiction with each other. ethene sae 
Moreover, to take the demonstrations separately—the e-pene 


first, fifth, seventh, ninth, end in conclusions purely 


negative : the other four end in double and contradictory conclu- 
sions. The purpose is formally proclaimed, of showing that the 
same premisses, ingeniously handled, can be made to yield these 
contradictory results. No attempt is made to reconcile the 
contradictions, except partially by means of the third, in refer- 
ence to the two preceding. In regard to the fourth and fifth, 
sixth and seventh, eighth and ninth, no hint is given that they 


1 See the connecting words between éy ¢i for, Spa cai ov x 
She tok od second denousteec p - €xet rddAda rov évos 
142 A, 159. Ovnoty TavTa non wovov; Alsop. 163 B. 
caper ws havepd, emoxomwpey 52 rie 


3—6 


ovTwS 
a 


) ovTw 
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can be, or afterwards will be, reconciled. The dialogue con- 
cludes abruptly at the end of the ninth demonstration, with these 
words: “We thus see that—whether Unum exists or does not 
exist—Unum and Cetera both are, and are not, all things in 
every way—both appear, and do not appear, all things in 
every way—each in relation to itself, and each in relation to the 
other”.' Here is an unqualified and even startling announce- 
ment of double and contradictory conclusions, obtained from the 
same premisses both affirmative and negative : an announcement 
delivered too as the fulfilment of the purpose of Parmenides. 
Nothing is said at the end to intimate how the demonstrations 
are received by Sokrates, nor what lesson they are expected to 
administer to him: not a word of assent, or dissent, or surprise, 
or acknowledgment in any way, from the assembled company, 
though all of them had joined in entreating Parmenides, and 
had expressed the greatest anxiety to hear his dialectic exhibi- 
tion. Those who think that an abrupt close, or an abrupt 
exordium, is sufficient reason for declaring a dialogue not to be 
the work of Plato (as Platonic critics often argue), are of course 
consistent in disallowing the Parmenides. For my part, I do 
not agree in the opinion. I take Plato as I find him, and I per- 
ceive both here and in the Protagoras and elsewhere, that he did 
not always think it incumbent upon him to adapt the end of his 
dialogues to the beginning. ° This may be called a defect, but I 
do not feel called upon to make out that Plato’s writings are free 
from defects ; and to acknowledge nothing as his work unless I 
can show it to be faultless. 

The demonstrations or Antinomies in the last half of the Par- 
Different  menides are characterised by K. F. Hermann and 
Judgments others as a masterpiece of speculative acuteness. Yet 
ails ae if these same demonstrations, constructed with care 
‘Antinomies and labour for the purpose of proving that the same 
auiogde premisses will conduct to double and contradictory 
generally. conclusions, had come down to us from antiquity 
under the name either of the Megaric Eukleides, or Protagoras, 
or Gorgias—many of the Platonic critics would probably have 


1 Plato, Parmenid. ad fin. Eipycbw rdAAa Kal ™pos evra. ai aAAnia 
Toivuy Touré Te Kai ott, ws oer, &y wdvra wdvyrws dori re Kai ovK tore Kai 
eit’ €or eire mh €or, avrd re cai gaiverai re xai ov daiveras. 
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said of them (what is now said of the sceptical treatise remaining 
to us under the name of Gorgias) that they were poor produc- 
tions worthy of such Sophists, who are declared to have made a 
trade of perverting truth. Certainly the conclusions of the 
demonstrations are specimens of that “ Both and Neither,” which 
Plato (in the Euthydemus') puts into the mouth of the Sophist 
Dionysodorus as an answer of slashing defiance—and of that 
intentional evolution of contradictions which Plato occasionally 
discountenances, both in the Euthydemus and elsewhere.? And 
we know from Proklus® that there were critics in ancient times, 
who depreciated various parts of the Parmenides as sophistical. 
Proklus himself denies the charge with some warmth. He as 
well as the principal Neo-Platonists between 200-530 a.p. (espe- 
cially his predecessors and instructors at Athens, Jamblichus, 
Syrianus, and Plutarchus) admired the Parmenides as a splendid 
effort of philosophical genius in its most exalted range, inspired 
80 as to become cognizant of superhuman persons and agencies. 
They all agreed so far as to discover in the dialogue a sublime 
vein of mystic theology and symbolism: but along with this 
general agreement, there was much discrepancy in their interpre- 
tation of particular parts and passages. The commentary of 
Proklus attests the existence of such debates, reporting his own 
dissent from the interpretations sanctioned by his yenerated 
masters, Plutarchus and Syrianus. That commentary, in spite of 
its prolixity, is curious to read as a specimen of the fifth century, 
A.D., in one of its most eminent representatives. Proklus dis- 
covers a string of theological symbols and a mystical meaning 
throughout the whole dialogue: not merely in the acute argu- 
mentation which characterises its middle part, but also in the 
perplexing antinomies of its close, and even in the dramatic 


1 Plato, Kathydem. p. 800 C. 
ov Touro ¢ GAAA Ta wdvTa aLyg 9 
Adyee; Ovdérepa xai auddrepa, 


“AAN Tavrov, Kat Td heya opixpdv, Kat To 
Spocov Avggnoee’) Kat Xaipecy OUTW Tay- 


avria aet xpodge, povra éy rots Adyots, 


ign toaprdcas 6 eet og dhe 8 a) 
+ Pinte’ ‘Sop ive o ecs 5, Te XP 
p. 258 B eire q 
T% pao ey merece Me (per, ih 
gay éwi Odrepa rore 5° éxi Odrepa rods 
Asyous fAnewr, ovK afca woAANs owoudiis 
éowovSaxev, WS 0: VUY Adyor cy. 
Also 250 D. Tod 62 ravroy érepoy 
Gmwopaivey au yé wy, xai To Odrepor 


ov ré Tes €Aeyxos otros aAnBivos, apre 
Te Tw sd revds éeharrouevou syAos 


ids, ad Placa Parmen. p. 

068, ed. 8 b. ; compare p. 976 in the 

book of the CoMMientary. probably 

compo by Damaskius. K. F. Her- 

Geschichte und System der 
Platon. Philos. p. 507. 
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details of places, persons, and incidents, with which it be- 


gins.’ 


The various explanations of it given by more recent com- 
mentators may be seen enumerated in the learned Prolegomena 
of Stallbaum,? who has also set forth his own views at consider- 
able length. And the prodigious opposition between the views 


1 This commen is annexed to 
Stallbaum’s edition of the Parmenides. 
Cinch ae a Lae Spemion . Preklus) 

isciple and di er 0 us 
about the Parmenides-Suidas v. Ma- 
pevos. Jamblichusdeclared that Plato’s 
entire theory of philosophy was em- 
bodied in the two dialogues, e- 
nides and Timzeus: in the Parmenides, 
all the intelligible or universal Entia 
were deduced from rd éy: in the Ti- 
meus, all cosmical realities were de- 
duced from the Demiurgus. Proklus 
oi Timeum, p. 5 A, p. 10 Schnei- 

er. 

Alkinous, in his Introduction to the 
Platonic Dialogues (c. 6, p. 159, in the 
Appendix Platonica attached to K. F. 

ermann’s edition of Plato) quotes 
several examples of syllogistic reason- 
ing from the Parmenides, and affirms 
that the ten categories of Aristotle are 
o* Plotint (Ennead 8) brief 

otinus . v. 1, 8)givesa 
summary of what he understood to be 
contained in the Antinomies of the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides ; but the interpreta- 
tion departs widely from the ori 

I transcribe a few sentences from 
the argument of Ficinus, to show what 
different meaning may be discovered 
in the same wo by, ifferent critics. 
(Ficini Argum. in Plat. Parmen. p. 
- sotias meas r omnes pleating 
ogos totius sapientiz semina sparseri 
in libris De RepublicA cuncta moralis 
philosophie instituta collegit, omnem 
naturalium rerum scientiam in Timzo, 
universam in Parmenide mages peat est 
Theologi Cumgue in aliis longo 
inte o ceeteros Pager ot ante- 
cesserit, in hoc tandem seipsum supe- 
rasse videtur. Hic enim 
de ipso Uno subtilissimé disputat : 
quemadmodum Ipsum Unum rerum 
omnium principium est, super omnia, 
omniaque ab : quo ipsum 
extra omnia sit et in omnibus: omnia- 

ue ex illo, per illud, atque ad illud. 

d hujas, quod super essentiam est, 
Unius intelligentiam gradatim ascendit. 
In iis quss fluunt et sensibus subjici- 
untur et sensibilia nominantur : 


ivus Plato 202 


etiam quss semper eadem sunt et sensi- 
bilia nuncupantar, non sensibus am- 
plius sed so: mente percipienda : Nec 
in iis tantum, verum etiam supra 
sensum et sensibilia, intellectaumque 
et intelligibilia :—ipsum Unum it. 
—Tllud insuper advertendam est, quod 
in hoc ogo cum dicitur Unum, 
: oreorum more quseque substan- 
tia a materid penitus absoluta signi- 
ficari potest: ut Deus, Mens, Anima. 
Cum vero dicitur Aliud et Alia, tam 
materia, quam illa quse in materia fiunt, 
intelligere licet.” 

The x rolegomneae, prefixed by Thom- 
son to his edition of the Parmenides, 
interpret the dialogue in the same 
general way as Proklus and Ficinus: 
they suppose that by Unum is under- 
stood Summus Dous, and they discover 
in the concluding Antinomies theo- 
logical demonstrations of the unity, 
simplicity, and other attributes of G 
Thomson observes, very justly, that 
the ,Parmenides is one the most 


m. 
iv.-x.) But in udgment, his mode 
of eipbaiien far from smoo the 
difficalties, adds new ones greater than 


those in the text. 

3 Stallbaum, Prolegg. in Parmen. ii. 
1, pp. 244-265. Com K. F. Her- 
mann, Gesch. und der Platon. 
Phil. pp. 507-068-670. 

To works which he has there. 


enumerated, may be added the Dis- 
sertation by Dr. Kuno Fischer, Stutt- 
gart, 1851, De Parmenide Platonico, 


and that of Zeller, Platonische Studien, 


Pp. 160 seqq. 
Kuno Tischer . 102-108) after 
H (Geech. der Griech. Phil i. p. 
and some of the followers of 
Hegel, extol the Parmenides as a. 
masterpiece of dialectics, though they 
complain that “der philosophirende 
as obscure. Werder, Logi, pp. 
as obscure. erder, . 92-176, 
Berlin, 1841. Carl Beck, P ps Phi- 
losophie im Abriss ihrer genetischen 
agg onl 75, Reutlingen, 1852. 
bach, Gesch. der Griech. Phil. 


iis sect. 96, pp. 210-211. 
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of Proklus (followed by Ficinus in the fifteenth century), who 
extols the Parmenides as including in mystic phraseology 
sublime religious truths—and those of the modern Tiedemann, 
who despises them as foolish subtleties and cannot read them 
with patience—is quite sufficient to inspire a reasonable Platonic 


critic with genuine diffidence. 


In so far as these different expositions profess, each in its own 
way, to detect a positive dogmatical result or purpose wo dogma- 
in the Parmenides,! none of them carry conviction to tical solu- 


tion or 


my mind, any more than the mystical interpretations purpose is 


1Jq with Schleiermacher, in 
considering that the purpose of the 
Parmenides is nothing bat bee yuevacia, 
or exercise in the method and per- 

exities of philosophising (Einl. p. 

): but I do not agree with him, when 
he says (pp. 90-105) that the objections 
urged | “itor cot Nene uae 

e ogue) against the ee 

substantiality of Forms or Ideas, though 
noway answered in the dialogue itself, 
are sufficiently answered in other 
dialogues (which he considers later 
in time), especially in the Sophistes 
though, according to Brandis, Handb. 

r.-Rom. Phil. p. 241, the Sophistes is 
earlier than the Parmenides). Zeller, 
on the other hand, denies that these 
objections are at all answered in the 
Sophistes ; but he maintains that the 
second part of the Parmenides itself 
clears up the difficulties propounded in 
the first part. After an elaborate ana- 
A be in the Platon. Studien, pp. 168- 
178) of the Antinomies or contradictory 
Demonstrations in the concluding part 
of the dialogue, Zeller the pur- 
pose of them to be ‘“‘die richtige An- 
sicht von den Ideen als der Einheit in 
dem Mannichfaltigen der Erscheinung 
dialektisch zu be den, die Ideen- 
lehre méglichen Kinwirfen und Miss- 
verstandnissen gegenfiber dialektisch 
zu den” (pp. 180-182). This solu- 
tion found favour with some sub- 
sequent commentators. See Susemibl, 
Die genetische Entwickelung der 
Piaton. Philosophie, pp. 341-353 ; 
Heinrich Stein, Vorgeschichte und 
hg des Platonismus, pp. 217- 

To me it oy ee (what Zeller him- 
self remarks in p. 188, upon the dis- 
covery of Schleiermacher that the 
objections started in the Parmenides 
are answered in the Sophistes) that it 


requires all the acuteness of so able a 
writer as Zeller to detect any such 
result as that which he here extracts 
from the Parmenidean Antinomies — 
from what Aristeides calls (Or. xlvii. 
P. 430) ‘‘the One and Many, the mul- 
iplied twists and doublings, of this 
divine dialogue”. I confess that I am 
unable to perceive therein what Zeller 
has either found or elicited. Objec- 
tions and misunderstandings (Kin- 
wiirfe und Missverstindnisse), far from 
being obviated or corrected, are ac- 
cumulated from the beginning to the 
end of these Antinomies, and are 
summed up in a formidable total by 
the final sentence of the dialogue. 
Moreover, none of these objections 
which Parmenides had advanced in 
the earlier part of the dialogue are at 
all noticed, much Jess answered, in the 
concluding Antinomies. 

The general view taken by Zeller of 
the Platonic Parmenides, is repeated 
by him in his Phil. der Griech. vol. ii. 
LY Ua a ed. 2nd. In the first 
piace, I do not think that he sets forth 
exactly (see p. 415) the reasoning as we 
read it in Plato; but even if that were 
exactly set forth, still what we read in 
Plato 1s nothing but an assemblage of 
difficulties and contradictions. These 
are indeed suggestive, and such as a 
profound critic may meditate with care, 
until he finds himself put upon a train 
of thought conducting him to conclu- 
sions sound and tenable in his judg- 
ment. But the explanations, sufficient 
or not, belong after all not to Plato but 
to the critic himself. Other critics 
ay. attach, and have attached, totall 
different explanations to the same diffi- 
culties. I see no adequate evidence to 
bring home any one of them to Plato; 
or to prove (what is the main point to 
be determined) that any one of them 
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epee uP which we read in Proklus. If Plato had any such 


logue. The purpose, he makes no intimation of it, directly or 


purpose is , indirectly. On the contrary, he announces another 


negative, 

Lora joe purpose not only different, but contrary. The veteran 
feel allthe Parmenides, while praising the ardour of speculative 
difficulties research displayed by Sokrates, at the same time re- 
rising. proves gently, but distinctly, the confident forward- 


ness of two such immature youths as Sokrates and Aristotle in 
laying down positive doctrines without the preliminary exercise 
indispensable for testing them. Parmenides appears from the 
beginning to the end of the dialogue asa propounder of doubts 
and objections, not as a doctrinal teacher. He seeks to restrain 
the haste of Sokrates—to make him ashamed of premature affir- 


was present to his mind when he com- 


0 e 
contained in it can only be obtained b 
inferences which Plato does not 
expressly enunciate, but leaves to the 
reader to draw” (Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie im Umriss, sect. 14, 4 c. pp. 52- 
A learned man like Schwegler, who 
both knows the views of other philo- 
sophers, and has himself reflected on 
find affirma- 


five mes 


song of the poet Simonides. But I 
venture to say that no years eg? 
reader of Plato could have found s 
@ meaning in the Parmenides; and 
that if Plato intended to communicate 
such a meaning, the whole structare of 
the dialogue would be only an elaborate 
calcnlated to prevent nearly all 
readers from rece it. 

By the leadership of the 
dialogue enides (Schwegler 
says) Plato intends to signify that the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas is coincident 
wjth the doctrine of Parmenides, and 
is only a farther develonment thereof. 
How can this be signified, when the 
discourse ed to Parmenides con- 
sists of a st of objections against 
the doctrine of Ideas, concluding with 
an intimation that there are other 
ee yet stronger, remaining be- 


d? 
The fundamental thought of the- 


Parmenides (says Schwegler) is, that 
the One is not conceivable in complete 
abstraction from the Many, nor the 
Many in complete abstraction from the 
One,—that each reciprocally supposes 
and serves as condition to the other. 


tion of Parmenides (p. 181 E), we shall 
see that what he princi insists. 
upon, is the entire im ility of any 
connection or pation ween. 
the One and the Many—there is an 
a ae I hee between them. 

the ussion of rd é& (in the 
closing Antinomies) intended as an 


example of investigation—or 
is it re 8 ee object of the 


detects situ ober ie 
#2: wegler), ‘‘ othe e 
dialogue would ot etthout result, and 


its two portions would be without an 
interasl & connection”. 


(p. 186 A). Moreover, I think that 
e “internal connection” between the 
first and the last half of the 
sogae consists in the appionuos of 
t dialectic method, and in n 

else. If the dialogue ends withou 
result, this is true of many other 
Platonic dialogues. The student is 
brought face to face with logical diffi- 
culties, and has to find out the solu- 
tion for himself ; or perhaps to find out 
that no solution can be obtained. 

1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 185 C. 
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mation and the false persuasion of knowledge—to force upon 
him a keen sense of real ditticulties which have escaped his 
notice. To this end, a specimen is given of the exercise required. 
It is certainly well calculated to produce the effect intended—of 
hampering, perplexing, and putting to shame, the affirmative 
rashness of a novice in philosophy. It exhibits a tangled skein 
of ingenious contradiction which the novice must somehow bring 
into order, before he is in condition to proclaim any positive 
dogma. If it answers this purpose, it does all that Parmenides 
promises. Sokrates is warned against attaching himself exclu- 
sively to one side of an hypothesis, and neglecting the opposite : 
against surrendering himself to some pre-conception, traditional, 
or self-originated, and familiarising his mind with its conse- 
quences, while no pains are taken to study the consequences of 
the negative side, and bring them into comparison. It is this 
one-sided mental activity, and premature finality of assertion, 
which Parmenides seeks to correct. Whether the corrective 
exercises which he prescribes are the best for the purpose, may 
be contested : but assuredly the malady which he seeks to correct 
is deeply rooted in our human nature, and is combated by So- 
krates himself, though by other means, in several of the Platonic 
dialogues. It is a rare mental endowment to study both sides of 
"a question, and suspend decision until the consequences of each 
are fully known. 

Such, in my judgment, is the drift of the contradictory demon- 
strations here put into the mouth of Parmenides re- ,, .. ‘Sean: 
specting Unum and Cetera. Thus far at least, we tive purpose 
are perfectly safe: for we are conforming strictly to 's¢*Press! 


the language of Plato himself in the dialogue: we by Plato | 
have no proof that he meant anything more. Those dogmatical 
who presume that he must have had some ulterior Prtiaing 
dogmatical purpose, place themselves upon hypotheti- farebor 1 
cal ground : but when they go farther and attempt to pothetical, 
set forth what this purpose was, they show their in- Naar aa 
genuity only by bringing out what they themselves with what is 


have dropped in. The number of discordant hypo- 
theses attests! the difficulty of the problem. I agree with those 
1 Proklus ad Platon. Parmen. i. pp. copious upon the subject of exercise in 


482-485, ed. Stallb. ; compare PP. 497- dialectic method. us ; 
498-788-791, where Proklus is himself Stallbaum, after reciting many dif- 
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early Platonic commentators (mentioned and opposed by Proklus) 
who could see no other purpose in these demonstrations than 
that of dialectical exercise. In this view Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Striimpell, and others mainly concur : the two former however 
annexing to it a farther hypothesis—which I think improbable— 
that the dialogue has come to us incomplete ; having once con- 
tained at the end (or having been originally destined to contain, 
though the intention may never have been realised) an appendix 
elucidating the perplexities of the demonstrations.' This would 
have been inconsistent with the purpose declared by Parmenides: 
who, far from desiring to facilitate the onward march of Sokrates 
by clearing up difficulties, admonishes him that he is advancing 
too rapidly, and seeks to keep him back by giving him a heap of 
manifest contradictions to disentangle. Plato conceives the 
training for philosophy or for the highest exercise of intellectual 
force, to be not less laborious than that which was required for 
the bodily perfections of an Olympic athlete. The student must 
not be helped out of difficulties at once : he must work his own 
way slowly out of them. 

That the demonstrations include assumption both unwarranted 
The Demon- 224 contradictory, mingled with sophistical subtlety 
strationsor (in the modern sense of the words), is admitted by 


cnidaed, most of the commentators : and I think that the real 


ferenth rea nk pincer he bara eee Antinomies as prepara- 
those in shay who had preced tory ero i 
ra iy legs. p. 26 265), ‘ Sat ins Ast, *Platon’ 8 Leben und Schriften, 
travimus tandem pp. ee oon rere Einleit. 
hoc libro opiniones, wer fottor? Sean 94-99; Striim 
verusne ar gs Wyble supra dicerem, tan- Geachichte: der heoretischen P 
tam fuisse hominum eruditorum in eo “oe der Griechen, sect. 96, pp. 128. 
explicando fiuctuationem atque dis- : 
sensionem, ut quamvis plurimi de eo I do not with Socher’s con- 
utaverint, tamen feré alius aliter clusion, that the Parmenides is not a 
caverit? Nimirum his omnibus Platonic com sition. But I think he 
ee tis: facdl® alicui in mentem veniat is quite right in sa that the dia- 
Terentianum illud—Fecisti propé, multo lnvus as it now stan s performs all that 
sim quam dudum incertior.” Parmenides promises, and leaves no 
Brandis dbuch Gr.-Rém. Phil ground for arene that it is an 
8. ay By Bee! sae Mier hy bring him- unfinished a (Socher, Ueber 
eve tha dialectical 


exercise 
was the purpose with which Plato phi hilosophical ppecnition 1 is concerned. 


proceeds to state what Plato's ulterior composition undoubtedly lacksa proper 
urpose was, po in such very vague close; it is dwous or xoAoBds (Aristot. 
that I hardly understand Rhetor. iii. 8), sinning t the 

what he means, much lees can I find it strict exigence which P|) in the 
oe panes mpanacpggctbi bebe Phzdrus applies to the discourse of 
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amount of it is greater than they admit. How far 
Plato was himself aware of this, I will not undertake 
to say. Perhaps he was not. The reasonings which 
have passed for sublime and profound in the estima- 
tion of so many readers, may well have appeared the 
same to their author. I have already remarked that 
Plato’s ratiocinative force is much greater on the 
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clude much 
un war- 
ranted as- 
sumption 
and sub- 
tlety. Col- 
lection of 
unexplained 
perplexities 
Or amopiat, 


negative side than on the positive : more ingenious in suggesting 
logical difficulties than sagacious in solving them. Impressed, as 
Sokrates had been before him, with the duty of combating the 
false persuasion of knowledge, or premature and untested belief, 
—he undertook to set forth the pleadings of negation in the most 
forcible manner. Many of his dialogues manifest this tendency, 
but the Parmenides more than any other. That dialogue isa 
collection of unexplained dmopia (such as those enumerated in 
the second book of Aristotle’s Metaphysica) brought against a 
doctrine which yet Plato declares to be the indispensable condi- 
tion of al] reasoning. It concludes with a string of demonstra- 
tions by which contradictory conclusions (Both and Neither) are 
successively proved, and which appear like a reductio ad absurdum 
of all demonstration. But at the time when Plato composed the 
dialogue, I think it not improbable that these difficulties and 
contradictions appeared even to himself unanswerable : in other 
words, that he did not himself see any answers and explanations 
of them. He had tied a knot so complicated, that he could not 
himself untie it. I speak of the state of Plato’s mind when he 
wrote the Parmenides. At the dates of other dialogues (whether 
earlier or later), he wrote under different points of view ; but no 
key to the Parmenides does he ever furnish. 

If however we suppose that Plato must have had the key 


present to his own mind, he might still think it right 


to employ, in such a dialogue, reasonings recognised Pinto him. 
by himsélf as defective. It is the task imposed upon through 
Sokrates to find out and expose these defective links. tletiee he 
There is no better way of illustrating how universal] might still 
is the malady of human intelligence—unexamined pane ae 
belief and over-confident affirmation—as it stands waetien 
proclaimed to be in the Platonic Apology. Sokrates an re ay 
is exhibited in the Parmenides as placed under the affirmative 
aspiran 


screw of the Elenchus, and no more able than others 
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to extricate himself from it, when it is applied by Parmenides : 
though he bears up successfully against Zeno, and attracts to 
himself respectful compliments, even from the aged dialectician 
who tests him. After the Elenchus applied to himself, Sokrates 
receives a farther lesson from the “ Neither and Both” demon- 
strations addressed by Parmenides to the still younger Aristotle. 
Sokrates will thus be driven, with his indefatigable ardour for 
speculative research; to work at the problem—to devote to it- 
those seasons of concentrated meditation, which sometimes ex- 
hibited him fixed for hours in the same place and almost in the 
same attitude ‘—until he can extricate himself from such diffi- 
culties and contradictions. But that he shall not extricate him- 
self without arduous mental effort, is the express intention of 
Parmenides: just as the Xenophontic Sokrates proceeds with the 
youthful Euthydemus—and the Platonic Sokrates with Lysis, 
Thesetetus, and others. Plausible subtlety was not unsuitable 
for such a lesson.2 Moreover, in the Parmenides, Plato proclaims 
explicitly that the essential condition of the lesson is to be 
strictly private: that a process so roundabout and tortuous 
cannot be appreciated by ordinary persons, and would be un- 
seemly before an audience.* He selects as respondent the 
youngest person in the company, one still younger than So- 
krates : because (he says) such a person will reply with artless 
simplicity, to each question as the question may strike him—not 
carrying his mind forward to the ulterior questions for which 
his reply may furnish the handle—not afraid of being entangled 
in puzzling inconsistencies—not solicitous to baffle the purpose of 


1 Plato, Symposion, p. 220 C-D: silently and by themselves: for it 
compare pp. 174-175. will be thought both ridiculous and 
In the dialogue Parmenides (p. absurd, for a man to use such lan- 
130 E), Parmenides himself is in- guage | ublicly ”. ; 
troduced as predicting that the youth- us tells us, that the difficulty 
ful Sokrates will become more and of the yupvacia here enjoined by the 
more absorbed in philosophy as he Platonic Parmenides is so prodigiou 
advances in years. that no one after Plato employed i 
Proklus observes in his commentary eo ad Parmenid. p. 3806, p. 801, 
on the dialogue—o yap Swxpdrys aya- Stallb.) : 
Tat Tas awopias, &. dt. v. p. 252). ; ts ae ovy wheious Huey, — dy dfvov 
vy SeccOa. amnpery Ta ToLavTa 
2 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, ad fin. wolAay é¢vayriov Neyer, a GAAws re Kat 
3 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 136 C, 187 TwAccovre: ayvoovar yap oi wodAol Ste 
A. Hobbes remarks (Computatio sive dvev ravryns ris od wdvrew dcefd8ou 
Logica, PartI. ch. iii. s. 12), ‘Learners xai wAdyys abvvaroy évruxdvra Ty aAq- 
ought to go through logical exercises Ge: vouy axe. 
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the interrogator.’ All this betokens the plan of the dialogue—to 
bring to light all those difficulties which do not present them- 
selves except to a keen-sighted enquirer. 

We must remark farther, that the two hypotheses here 
handled at length by Parmenides are presented by ‘ho exer. 
him only as examples of a dialectical process which cises exhi- 
he enjoins the lover of truth to apply equally to Peruse 
many other hypotheses? As he shows that in the Hides are 

exhibited 
case of Unum, each of the two assumptions (Unum only as" 
est—Unum non est) can be traced through different pete 
threads of deductive reasoning so as to bring out 0! # method 
double and contradictory results—Both and Neither : be applied 
so also in the case of those other assumptions which ote anit 
remain to be tested afterwards in like manner, anti- "mies. 
nomies of the same character may be expected: antinomies 
apparent at least, if not real—which must be formally pro- 
pounded and dealt with, before we can trust ourselves as having 
attained reasoned truth. Hence we see that, negative and puzz- 
ling as the dialogue called Parmenides is, even now—it would be 
far more puzzling if all that it prescribes in general terms had 
been executed in detail. While it holds out, in the face of an 
aspirant in philosophy, the necessity of giving equal presumptive 
value to the affirmative and negative sides of each hypothesis, and 
deducing with equal care, the consequences of both—it warns him 
at the same time of the contradictions in which he will thereby 
become involved. These contradictions are presented in the 
most glaring manner: but we must recollect a striking passage 
in the Republic, where Plato declares that to confront the aspi- 
rant with manifest contradictions, is the best way of pro- 
voking him to intellectual effort in the higher regions of 
speculation.® 

I have already had occasion, when I touched upon the other virz 


1 Plato, Parmenides, p. 137 B; com- respondent by Aristotle, not merely in 

pare Sophistes, p. 217 D. the Topica but also in the Analytica— 
To understand the force of this re- xpi 5° owep GuddrrecOar wapayyeAAoper 

mark of Parmenides, we should con- azoxpivopevous, avrous smexepoee 

trast it with the precepts given by wepac@a: AavOdvew (Anal. ora, ii. 

ppm vata in ow Topica a racaphceen p. 66, a 33). 

ebate; precepts teaching the ques- : 

tioner how to puzzle, and the respon- * Plato, Farmonid, p. 136 B. : 

dent how to avoid being puzzled. 3 Plato, Repub. vii. p. 524 E, and in- 

Such precautions are advised to the deed the whole passage, pp. 523-524. 
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These Pla. Socratici, contemporaneous with or subsequent to 
tonic Anti- Plato, to give some account of the Zenonian and 
more forml- Megaric dialecticians, and of their sophisms or logical 
saoreine, puzzles, which attracted so much attention from 
sophisms or speculative men, in the fourth and third centuries 
broached by B.C. These Megarics, like the Sophists, generally 
the Megaric receive very harsh epithets from the historian of philo- 
phers. sophy. They took the negative side, impugned affir- 
mative dogmas, insisted on doubts and difficulties, and started 
problems troublesome to solve. I have tried to show, that such 
disputants, far from deserving all the censure which has been 
poured upon them, presented one indispensable condition to the 
formation of any tolerable logical theory.1 Their sophisms were 
challenges to the logician, indicating various forms of error and 
confusion, against which a theory of reasoning, in order to be 
sufficient, was required to guard. And the demonstrations given 
by Plato in the latter half of the Parmenides are challenges of 
the same kind: only more ingenious, elaborate, and effective, 
than any of those (so far as we know them) proposed by the 
Megarics—by Zeno, or Eukleides, or Diodorus Kronus. The 
Platonic Parmenides here shows, that in regard to a particular 
question, those who believe the affirmative, those who believe the 
negative, and those who believe neither—can all furnish good 
reasons for their respective conclusions, In each case he gives 
the proof confidently as being good : and whether unimpeachable 
or not, it is certainly very ingenious and subtle. Such demon- 
strations are in the spirit of Sextus Empiricus, who rests his 
theory of scepticism upon the general fact, that there are opposite 
and contradictory conclusions, both of them supported by evi- 
dence equally good: the affirmative no more worthy of belief 
than the negative.? Zeno (or, as Plato calls him, the Eleatic 
1 Par 

Categories’ of Aristotle, there. were Sehok nd Gateg a oe emPlikins, 
several whose _peneee object it was 22-80; 

eg a 
coach ipk ap atin does pot, he Tops of Artie ae having ban 


he expresses his titude to them for : 
th hich they had taken in the Serxemiey teounien rindi 


the stimulus and opportanity which 2 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. i. 8-12 
they had thus tothe work ‘Eor 82 4 pe ie Sivaus dvriBercny 
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Palamédes ') did not profess any systematic theory of scepticisin ; 
but he could prove by ingenious and varied dialectic, both the 
thesis and the antithesis on several points of philosophy, by 
reasons which few, if any, among his hearers could answer. In 
like manner the Platonic Parmenides enunciates his contradictory 
demonstrations as real logical problems, which must exercise the 
sagacity and hold back the forward impulse of an eager philoso- 
phical aspirant. Even if this dilemma respecting Unum Est and 
Unum non Est, be solved, Parmenides intimates that he has 
others in reserve: so that either no tenable positive result will 
ever be attained—or at least it will not be attained until after 
such an amount of sagacity and patient exercise as Sokrates him- 
self declares to be hardly practicable. Herein we may see the 
germ and premisses of that theory which was afterwards formally 
proclaimed by Afnesidemus and the professed Sceptics: the same 
holding back (éoy7), and protest against precipitation in dog- 
matising,? which these latter converted into a formula and 
vindicated as a system. 

Schleiermacher has justly observed,‘ that in order to under- 
stand properly the dialectic manceuvres of the Par- 


r to 
menides, we ought to have had before us the works of underian 
that philosopher himself, of Zeno, Melissus, Gorgias, Piatonic_ 
and other sceptical reasoners of the age immediately 32 Suent to 
preceding—which have unfortunately perished. Some _ have before 
reference to these must probably have been present bem Cttue 
to Plato in the composition of this dialogue.® At the Megarics 
same time, if we accept the dialogue as being (what it Uselessness 
declares itself to be) a string of objections and dia- fore posi 

ive resait. 


lectical problems, we shall take care not to look for 


Gavoulvwy Te Kai vooupevwy xad’ ovovdy- 
wore Tpéwoy, ad’ Hs Epxopeda, Sta Thy ev 
Tots avTixerpévors Mpaypage Kai Adyors 
igoc@dvacay, Td wey mpwrov eis eroxny 
7 52 pera rovro cis arapatiay . . . igo- 
oOévecav 8 Adyomev THY Kata wioTtY 
cai amoriay icérnta, ws pnddva pndevds 
wpoxeto@ar tev paxouévwy Adywv ws 
morérepoy .. . eoreauas be ie oxen- 
TUKRS €or apxy paktora 7d wavTi 
aéy Adyor tcov avtTixecobar. 
Plato, Phedrus, p. 261 D. 
3 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 C-D. 
3Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 20-212. 


Thy tev Soypatixav mpomérecay — THY 
Soypatixhy mpomérecav. 


4 Schleiermacher, 
Parmen. pp. 97-99. 


5 Indeed, the second demonstration, 
among the nine given by Parmenides 
p. 143 A, 155 C), coincides to a t 
egree with the conclusion which Zeno 
is represented as having maintained in 
his published dissertation (p. 127 E); 
and shows that the difficulties and con- 
tradictions belong to the world of in- 
visible Ideas, as well as to that of 
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any other sort of merit than what such a composition requires 
and admits. If the objections are forcible, the problems in- 
genious and perplexing, the purpose of the author is satisfied. 
To search in the dialogue for some positive result, not indeed 
directly enunciated but discoverable by groping and diving— 
would be to expect a species of fruit inconsistent witb the nature 
of the tree. Znrav eipnoets ob podov dAXa Baroy. 
It may indeed be useful for the critic to perform for himself 
the process which Parmenides intended Sokrates to 
tionsof Par- perform ; and to analyse these subtleties with a view 
his ead to measure their bearing upon the work of dogmatic 
strations theorising. We see double and contradictory con- 
minimum of Clusions elicited, in four separate Antinomies, from 
meaning. the same hypothesis, by distinct chains of interroga- 
Views tory deduction ; each question being sufficiently 
upon these plausible to obtain the acquiescence of the respondent. 
indetermi- The two assumptions successively laid down by Par- 
cates, Ens, menides as principia for deduction—Si Unum est—Si 
Unum non est—convey the very minimum of deter- 
minate meaning. Indeed both words are essentially indeter- 
minate. Both Unum and Ens are declared by Aristotle to be 
not univocal or generic words,! though at the same time not 
absolutely equivocal : but words bearing several distinct transi- 


sensible culars, which Sokrates 1d &y povayas AdyeoOau, o Se "Apororé- 
had called in question &. 129 C-E). Ans fone a woNhin ak (Schol. ad 
The Aristotelian (whetherby Aristot. Sophist. Elench. p. $20, b. 8, 
Aristotle, Theophrastas, or any other Brandis). Aristotle farther remarks 
author) De Zenone, Melisso, Xeno- that Plato considered 7d yéros as év 
phane, et Gorgia—affords some curious apfey, and that this was an error; 
comparisons with the Parmenides of bf Ape ot rather to say that Plato 
Plato. Aristotel. p. 974 seq. Bekk.;also di clearly discriminate é apdug 
od, Bid enta lg ag oo Greecorum, from éy ei8ec (Aristot. Topic. vi. 148, 


ot, ). 
Aneto Met zap s. fv. 1015-1017, Simplikius farther remarks, that it 

ix. 1062, a. 15; Poster. ii. p. ep Aristotle «vho first rendered to 
92, oa 14. 1d 3° elvar ovx ovcia oa out the important service of 
ov Ls Td ov. a aa eee iv. 

a Ta waowy me Td Ouevupov—the same word with 
ale 7d Piper xai “ae iy rey wacww éroudvey rl meanings either totally distinct 
dovey, i. p. 185, b. 6. and disparate, or ramifying in different 

Si ius noted it asoneamongthe directions from the same so that 
differences between Plato and tle there came to be little or no uit be- 
—That Plato admitted Unum as ha tween many of them. It was Aristotle 
only one m not being aware who first classified and named 
the ppictecy fos meanings safer it distinctions (cvvérvnoy — dpdrupor, 
bore ; while totle expressly poin ane the intermediate car’ 
it out as a wodAaxes Acydpevor. Meee te Plate aad’ on 
pevidys yap by 7d by Gyo, WAdtev and even os be Sokrates. iwe 
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tional meanings, derived either from each other, or from some 
common root, by an analogy more or jess remote. Aristotle 
characterises in like manner all the most indeterminate predicates, 
which are not included in any one distinct category among the 
ten, but are made available to predication sometimes in one 
category, sometimes in another: such as Ens, Unum, Idem, 
Diversum, Contrarium, &c. Now in the Platonic Parmenides, 
the two first among these words are taken to form the proposition 
assumed as fundamental datum, and the remaining three are 
much employed in the demonstration : yet Plato neither notices 
nor discriminates their multifarious and fluctuating significations. 
Such contrast will be understood when we recollect that the 
purpose of the Platonic Parmenides is, to propound difficulties ; 
while that of Aristotle is, not merely to propound, but also to 
assist in clearing them up. 

Certainly, in Demonstrations 1 and 2 (as well as 4 and 5), the 
foundation assumed is in words the same proposition : 

é : . Inthe Pla- 

—St Unum est : but we shall find this same proposi- tonic De- 
tion used in two very different senses. In the first Monstt® 


: a : : ’ tions the 
Demonstration, the proposition is equivalent to Sz same pro- 


Unum est Unum :' in the second, to Si Unum est Ens, eerie 
or St Unum existit. In the first the proposition is bene 
identical and the verb est serves only as copula: in different 
the second, the verb est is not merely a copula but aie 
implies Ens as a predicate, and affirms existence. We might 
have imagined that the identical proposition—Unum est Unum 
—since it really affirms nothing—would have been barren of all 
consequences : and so indeed it is barren of all affirmative conse- 
quences. But Plato obtains for it one first step in the way of 
negative predicates—S: Unum est Unum, Unum non est Multa: 
and from hence he proceeds, by a series of gentle transitions in- 
geniously managed, to many other negative predications re- 
specting the subject Unum. Since it is not Multa, it can have no 
parts, nor can it be a whole: it has neither beginning, middle, 
nor end : it has no boundary, or it is boundless : it has no figure, 
it is neither straight nor circular: it has therefore no place, being 


ApiororéAovs ov adumav éxédnAov Fv Schol. ad Aristot. Physic. p. 323, b. 
Td dpervpov- adda IAdraw re yptaro 24, Brandis. 
wept rovrou } uaAAow éexeivou Laxparns, 1 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 137 C, 142 B. 
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neither in itself, nor in anything else: it is neither in motion 
nor at rest: it is neither the same with anything else, nor the 
same with itself :! it is neither different from any thing else, nor 
different from itself: it is neither like, nor unlike, to itself, nor 
to anything else : it is neither equal, nor unequal, to itself nor to 
any thing else : it is neither older nor younger, nor of equal age, 
either with itself or with anything else: it exists therefore not 
in time, nor has it any participation with time: it neither has 
been nor will be, nor is: it does not exist in any way: it does 
not even exist so as to be Unum: you can neither name it, nor 
reason upon it, nor know it, nor perceive it, nor opine about it. 
All these are impossibilities (concludes Plato). We must 
First De. § therefore go back upon the fundamental principle 
monstration from which we took our departure, in order to see 
assemblage whether we shall not obtain, on a second trial, any 
of negative different result. 
Reductioad Here then is a piece of dialectic, put together with 
oftheas- ingenuity, showing that everything can be denied, 
sumption and that nothing can be affirmed of the subject— 
Multa. Unum. All this follows, if you concede the first step, 
that Unum is not Multa) If Unum be said to have any other 
attribute except that of being Unum, it would become at once 
Multa. It cannot even be declared to be either the same with 
itself, or different from any thing else; because Idem and 
Diversum are distinct natures from Unum, and if added to it 
would convert it into Multa.* Nay it cannot even be affirmed to 
be itself ; it cannot be named or enunciated : if all predicates are 
denied, the subject is denied along with them: the subject is 
nothing but the sum total of its predicates—and when they are 
all withdrawn, no subject remains. As far as I can understand 
the bearing of this self-contradictory demonstration, it appears a 
reductio ad absurdum of the proposition—Unum is not Multa. 
Now Unum which 13 not Multa designates the Aird-Ev or Unum 
Ideale ; which Plato himself affirmed, and which Aristotle im- 
pugned.* If this be what is meant, the dialogue Parmenides 


1 This part of the lasy his the stration 1, and is stated re 1399 D, 


extreme of dialectic subtlety, p. 140 A, compared ¥ oh ag tare 

C-D-E. Seacpes 987, b. 20; A. 
2 Plato, Parmenid. p. 142 A. 992, a. oe 100L Mar L 1068, b. 18. 
3 This is the main point of Demon- Some ccdenk expositors that 
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would present here, as in otlier places, a statement of difficulties 
understood by Plato as attaching to his own doctrines. 
Parmenides now proceeds to his second demonstration : pro- 
fessing to take up again the same hypothesis—St second De- 
Unum est—from which he had started in the first 1 monstration. 
but in reality taking upa different hypothesis under the same 
words. In the first hypothesis, Si Unum est, was equivalent to, 
St Unum est Unum: nothing besides Unum being taken into the 
reasoning, and est serving merely as copula. In the second, & 
Unum est, is equivalent to, St Unum est Ens, or exists: so that 
instead of the isolated Unum, we have now Unum Ens? Here 
is a duality consisting of Unum and Ens: which two are con- 
sidered as separate or separable factors, coalescing to form the 
whole Unum Ens, each of them being a part thereof. But each 
of these parts is again dual, containing both Unum and Ens: so 
that each part may be again divided into lesser parts, each of 
them alike dual : and so on ad infinitum. Unum Ens thus con- 
tains an infinite number of parts, or is Multa? But even Unum 


the purpose of Plato in the Parmenides 
was to demonstrate this Avrd“Ep ; see 
Schol. ad Aristot. Metaph. p. 786, a. 
10, Brandis. 
It is not easy to find any common 
ing between the demonstratiuns 
given in this dialogue respecting °Ev 
and IToAAa—and the observations which 
Plato makes in the Philébus upon*Ey 
and IIloAAa. Would he mean to include 
the demonstrations which we read in 
the Parmenides, in the category of what 
he calls in Philébus ‘‘ childish, easy 
and irrational debates on that’ vexed 
uestion ?” (Plato, Philébus, p. 14 D). 
Hardly : for they are at any rate most 
elaborate as well as ingenious and sug- 
tive. Yet neither do they suit the 
Seacription which he gives in Philébus 
of the genuine, serious, and difficult 
debates on the same question. 

1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 142 A. BovAa 
ody emi thy Umdberw mar ef apx7s 
éwaverAOwperv, Edy TL Hiv emaviovgiy aA- 
Aotoy dary ; 

2 This shifting of the real hypothesis, 
though the terms remain unch 


is exactly what Sokrates in the a 
part of the dialogue (p. 129 B-D) ha 

pronounced to be utterly inadmissible, 
vis.: That 6 dorny éy should be woAAa 
—that 8 gory Su0c0r should be avdépnorov. 
The essential characteristic of the 
Platonic Ideas is here denied. How- 
ever, it appears to me that Plato here 
reasons upon two contradictory assump- 
tions ; arp eal et Ens er a ee 
composed oftwo parts separately assign- 
able—Unumand Ens; next, that Unum 
is not assignable separately from Ens, 
nor Ens from Unum. Proceeding upon 
the first, he declares Unum Ens to be 
divisible: p upon the second, 
he declares that the division must be 
carried on ad infinitum, because you 
can never reach either the separate Ans 
or the separate Unum. But these two 
assumptions cannot be admitted both 
together. Plato must make his elec- 
tion ; either he takes the first, in which 
case the total Unum Ens is divisible, 
and ites two factors, Unum and Ens, can 
be assigned separately ; or he takes the 
second, in which case Unwm and Eng 


ed, cannot be assigned separately—are not 


is admitted by implication a little after- distinguishable factors,—so that Unwin 
wards, p. 142 B. viv 82 obx atm) Fens instead of being infinitely divisible, 
dorey 4 Und0ects, et &v &v, ti XEN is not divisible at all. 


oupPaivay, adr’ €& ty éarey. 
3 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 142-148. This 


The reasoning as it now stands is, in 
my fadigment, filigck ug. 
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itself (Parmenides argues), if we consider it separately from Ens 
in which it participates, is not Unum alone, but Mulia also. 
For it is different from Ens, and Ens is different from it. Unum 
therefore is not merely Unum but also Dwersum: Ens also is not 
merely Ens but Dwersum. Now when we speak of Unum and 
Ens—of Unum and Diversum—or of Ens and Diverswum—we in 
each case speak of two distinct things, each of which is Unum. 
Since each is Unum, the two things become three—Ens, Diversum, 
Unum— Unum, Diversum, Unum—Unum being here taken twice. 
We thus arrive at two and three—twice and thrice—odd and 
even—in short, number, with its full extension and properties. 
Unum therefore is both Unum and Multa—both Totum and 
Partes—both finite and infinite in multitude.’ 

Parmenides proceeds to show that Unum has beginning, 
Itendsin middle, and end—together with some figure, straight 
demon —_ or curved : and that it is both in itself, and in other 

that things: that it is always both in motion and at rest :? 
first Demon- that it is both the same with iteelf and different from 
strationhad itself—both the same with Cztera, and different from 
ed Nei Cetera :* both like to itself, and unlike to itself— 
both like to Cetera, and unlike to Usetera :‘ that it both touches, 
and does not touch, both itself and Cetera :* that it is both 
equal, greater, and less, in number, as compared with itself and 
as compared with Cetera :* that it is both older than itself, 
younger than itself, and of the same age with itself—both older 
than Ceetera, younger than Cetera, and of the same age as 
Cetera—also that it is not older nor younger either than itself 
or than Cetera :’ that it grows both older and younger than 
itself, and than Ceetera.® Lastly, Unum was, is, and will be ; it 
has been, is, and will be generated: it has had, has now, and 
will have, attributes and predicates: it can be named, and can be 
the object of perception, conception, opinion, reasoning, and 
cognition.® 


1 Plato, yaener YP 144 A-E, 145 A. 8 Plato, d. pp. 154 B, 156 C. 
2 Plato, Parmenid. p. 146 A-B. wxata &% wdvra ravta, rd év avré re 
3 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 146-147 C. avrov cal rey dAAsy wpecBirepoy «ai 
4 Plato, Parmenid. p. 148 A-D. veetepoy gore re xai yiyverat, cal ovre 
s Plato, Parmenid. p. 149 A-D. wpecBurepow obre vedtepoy ott’ dor 
€ Plato, Parmenid. pp. 150-151 D. oure ylyveras ovre avrod ovre Tey dAdo. 


7 Plato, Parmen. pp. 2-158-154 A. 9 Plato, Parmenid. p. 155 C-D. 
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Here Parmenides finishes the long Demonstratio Secunda, which 
completes the first Antinomy. The last conclusion of all, with 
which it winds up, is the antithesis of that with which the first 
Demonstration wound up: affirming (what the conclusion of the 
first had denied) that Unum is thinkable, perceivable, nameable, 
knowable. Comparing the second Demonstration with the first, 
we see—That the first, taking its initial step, with a negative 
proposition, carries us through a series of conclusions every one 
of which is negative (like those of the second figure of the Aristo- 
telian syllogism) :—That whereas the conclusions professedly 
established in the first Demonstration are all in Neither (Unum 
is neither in itself nor in any thing else—neither at rest nor in 
motion—neither the same with itself nor different from itself, 
&c.), the conclusions of the second Demonstration are all in Both 
(Unum is both in motion and at rest, both m itself and in other 
things, both the same with itself and different from itself) :— 
That in this manner, while the first Demonstration denies both 
of two opposite propositions, the second affirms them both. 

Such a result has an air of startling paradox. We find it 
shown, respecting various pairs of contradictory prc- iin 
positions, first, that both are false—next, that both ox— 
are true. This offends doubly against the logical ofénce 
canon, which declares, that of two contradictory pro- oo 
positions, one must be true, the other must be false. canon— 
We must remember, that in the Platonic age, there N° logical 
existed no systematic logic—no analysis or classifica- then been 
tion of propositions—no recognised distinction be- Pare 
tween such as were contrary, and such as were contradictory. 
The Platonic Parmenides deals with propositions which are, to 
appearance at least, contradictory : and we are brought, by two 
different roads, first to the rejection of both, next to the admis- 
sion of both.! 


1 Prantl (in his Geschichte der **EKine arge Tduschung ist es, zu 
Logik, vol. i. s. 3, pp. 70-71-78) main- glauben, dass das principium identitatis 
tains, if I rightly understand him, not et contradictionis oberstes logisches 
only that Plato did not adopt the Erie. des Plato sei . . Es ist gerade 
princtpium ident a ictionis eine uptaufgabe, welche sich Plato 
as the basis of his reasonings, but that stellen musste, die Coexistenz der 
one of Plato’s express objects was to ensitze nachzuweisen, wie diess 
demonstrate the contrary of it, partly be tlich im Philebus und besonders 
in the Philébus, but especially in the im Parmenides geschieht.” 

Parmenides :— According to this view, the Antino- 
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How can this be possible? How can these four propositions 
Demonstra- all be true—Unum est Unum—Unum est Multa— 
Attempt to Unum non est Unum—Unum non est Multa? Plato 
reconcile suggests a way out of the difficulty, in that which he 
diction of | gives as Demonstration 3. It has been shown that. 


peor ag wa; Unum “ partakes of time”—was, is, and will be. 
and II. The propositions are all true, but true at different 


times: one at this time, another at that time’ Unum acquires 
and loses existence, essence, and other attributes: now, it exists 
and is Unum—tefore, it did not exist and was not Unum: s0 too 
it is alternately like and unlike, in motion and at rest. But how 
is such alternation or change intelligible? At each time, whether 
present or past, it must be either in motion or at rest: at no 
time, neither present nor past, can it be neither in motion nor at 
rest. It cannot, while in motion, change to rest—nor, while at. 
rest, change to motion. No time can be assigned for the change : 
neither the present, nor the past, nor the future: how then can 
the change occur at all?? 
To this question the Platonic Parmenides finds an answer in 
Plato's ima. What he calls the Sudden or the Instantaneous: an 
ination of anomalous nature which lies out of, or apart from, the 


dd , : : 
or instan: course of time, being neither past, present, nor fu‘ure. 


Lat cog or Lhat which changes, changes at once and suddenly : 


momentary at an instant when it is neither in motion nor at rest. 
stoppages in 


the course This Suddenly is a halt or break in the flow of time : 
of time. an extra-temporal condition, in which the subject has 


mies in the Parmenides are all of them 2 Plato, Parmenid. p. 156. 
good proofs, and the conclusions of all 3 Plato, Parmenid. p. 156 E. add’ 7 
of them, summed up asthey areinthe é¢faiduns atryn d¥ats drowés 
final sentence of thedialogue, constitute ris éyxadnrar petraty tHS KEVH- 
an addition to the positive knowledge weds tre nai ordcews, vy xpovy 
of Sokrates. I confess that this to me ovéSevi oda, xai eis tavryy 8) wai é 
is unintelligible. I understand these ravrys 16 re xevovpevoy meraBddAc éwi 
Antinomies as amopia to be cleared rd éordva, cai rd cords éwi 7d xcvetoOa. 
up, but in no other character. - «6 Rat Td dy Sh, ciwep Eorncd re xai 

" Prantl (p. 73) of ‘‘die antino- x«tvetra:, peraBdAAo. Gy é¢’ exdrepa: 
mische Begriindung der Ideenlehre im ydvws yap ay otrws appdrepa wowot: 
Parmehides,” &. This is the same peraBdddrov 8° eLaipvas peraBdAdce, 
ri ag cg by Zeller, upon «ai Gre perafidAdrc, éy ovderi xpdvy ay 
which I have already remarked. ety, ov82 xevotr’ &y rére, vd" Ey oraly 

1 This is a distinction analogous to Td éfaipvas—h etaidvns dou adro- 
that which Plato ponte out in the wés ss—may be compared to an in- 
Sophistes (Pp. 242-248) between the finitesimal; analogous to what is re- 
theories of Herakleitus and Empe- rs pace in the theory of the differen- 
doklés. calculus. 
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no existence, no attributes—though it revives again forthwith 
clothed with its new attributes: a point of total negation or 
annihilation, during which the subject with all its attributes dis- 
appears. At this interval (the Suddenly) all predicates may be 
truly denied, but none can be truly affirmed.! Unum is neither 
at rest, nor in motion—neither like nor unlike—neither the 
same with itself nor different from itself—neither Unum nor 
Multa. Both predicates and Subject vanish. Thus all the nega- 
tions of the first Demonstration are justified. Immediately 
before the Suddenly, or point of change, Unum was in motion— 
immediately after the change, it is at rest: immediately before, 
it was like—equal—the same with itself—Unum, &c.—immedi- 
ately after, it is unlike—unequal—different from itself—Multa, 
&c. And thus the double and contradictory affirmative predica- 
tions, of which the second Demonstration is composed, are in 
their turn made good, as successive in time. This discovery of 
the extra-temporal point Suddenly, enables Parmenides to uphold 
both the double negative of the first Demonstration, and the 
double affirmative of the second. 

The theory here laid down in the third Demonstration re- 
specting this extra-temporal point—the Suddenly— Review of 
deserves all the more attention, because it applies not pair 
merely to the first and second Demonstration which Demonstra- 
precede it, but also to the fourth and fifth, the sixth {i°tetesim 


tinomies in 


and seventh, the eighth and ninth, which follow it. cach, the 


I have already observed, that the first and second theNeither, 
Demonstration form a corresponding pair, branching ‘he Second 
off from the same root or hypothetical proposition Both. 

(at least the same in terms), respecting the subject Unum; and 
destined to prove, one the Neither, the other the Both, of several 
different predicates. So also the fourth and fifth form a pair 
applying to the subject Cetera; and destined to prove, that from 


1 This appears to be an illustration Herakleitus, especially i. p. 358, ii. 
of the doctrine which Lassalle ascribes p. 258. He scarcely however takes 
ser Herakleitus ; Peper implication notice of the Platonic Parmenides. 

negativity tivi — des Some of the Stoics considered 7d viv 
Nichtecins mit ann perpetual 7dév—and nothing in time to be 
partionian real excopt 7d Tapwxnkds and 1rd méA- 
universal; and tual reappearance lutarch, De mmun. Notitiis 
as an opposite rarticalar. See the two tl Stoicos, p. 1081 D). 
elaborate volumes of Lassalle upon . 
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the same hypothetical root—S: Unum est—we can deduce the 
Neither as well as the Both, of various predicates of Cetera. 
When we pass on to the four last Demonstrations, we find that 
in all four, the hypothesis Si Unum non est is substituted for that 
of St Unum est: but the parallel couples, with the corresponding 
purpose, are still kept up. The sixth and seventh apply to the 
subject Unum, and demonstrate respecting that subject (proceed- 
ing from the hypothesis St: Unum non est) first the Both, then the 
Neither, of various predicates: the eighth and ninth arrive at the 
same result, respecting the subject Cetera. And a sentence at the 
close sums up in few words the result of all the four pairs (1-2, 
4-5, 6-7, 8-9, that is, of all the Demonstrations excepting the 
third)—the Neither and the Both respecting all of them. 

To understand these nine Demonstrations properly, therefore, 
Thethira’ We ought to consider eight among them (1-2, 4-5, 6-7, 
Demonstra- §-9) as four Antinomies, or couples establishing dia- 
lectic contradictions: and the third as a mediator 
peeves between the couples—announced as if it reconciled 
Pra the contradictions of the first Antinomy, and capable 
the Sudden of being adapted, in the same character with certain 
or Instanta, modifications, to the second, third, and fourth Antino- 
no favour. my. Whether it reconciles them successfully—in other 
words, whether the third Demonstration will itself hold good—is 
a different question. It will be found to involve the singular 
and paradoxical (Plato's own phrase) doctrine of the extra- 
temporal Suddenly—conceiving Time as a Discretunr and not a 
Continuum. This doctrine is intended by Plato here as a means of 
rendering the fact of change logically conceivable and explicable. 
He first states briefly the difficulty (which we know to have been 
largely insisted on by Diodorus Kronus and other Megarics) of 
logically explaining the fact of change—and then enunciates this 
doctrine as the solution. We plainly see that it did not satisfy 
others—for the puzzle continued to be a puzzle long after—and 
that it did not even satisfy Plato, except at the time when he 
composed the Parmenides—since neither the doctrine itself (the 
extra-temporal break or transition) nor the very peculiar phrase 
in which it is embodied (rd é£aidyns, drowds res Gvors) occur in 
any of his other dialogues. If the doctrine were really tenable, 
it would have been of use in dialectic, and as such, would have 
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been called in to remove the theoretical difficulties raised among 
dialectical disputants, respecting time and motion. Yet Plato 
does not again advert to it, either in Sophistes or Timaus, in 
both of which there is special demand for it.! Aristotle, while 
he adopts a doctrine like it (yet without employing the peculiar 
phrase ré e£aidvns) to explain qualitative change, does not admit 
the same either as to quantitative change, or as to local motion, 
or as to generation and destruction.? The doctrine served the 
purpose of the Platonic Parmenides, as ingenious, original, and 
provocative to intellectual effort : but it did not acquire any per- 
manent footing in Grecian dialectics. 

The two last Antinomies, or four last Demonstrations, have, in 
common, for their point of departure, the negative proposition, 
St Unum non est: and are likewise put together in parallel 
couples (6-7, 8-9), a Demonstration and a Counter-Demonstration 
—a Both and a Neither: first with reference to the subject 
Unum—next with reference to the subject Cetera. 

Si Unum est—St Unum non est. Even from such a proposition 
as the first of these, we might have thought it difficult Review of 
to deduce any string of consequences—which Plato fhe tro 


has already done: from such a proposition as the nomics. 
second, not merely difficult, but impossible. Never- tions V “li 
and VIL. 


theless the ingenious dialectic of Plato accomplishes 
the task, and elicits from each proposition a Both, and a Neither, 
respecting several predicates of Unum as well as of Cetera. 
When you say Unum non est (so argues the Platonic Parmenides in 
Demonstration 6), you deny existence respecting Unum : but the 
proposition Unum non est, is distinguishable from Magnitudo non 
est—Parvitudo non est—and such like: propositions wherein the 
subject is different, though the predicate is the same: so that 


1 Steinhart represents this idea of 
vd étaidvys—the extra-temporal break 
or zero of transition—as an important 
ee made by Plato, compared with 
e Thesetétus, because it b down 
the absoluten Gegensatz between Sein 
and Werden, Ruhe and Bewegung 
(Einleitung zum p. 809). 
Surely, if Plato had considered it a 
progress, we should have seen the same 
dea repeated in various other dia- 
logues—which is not the case. 
Aristotel. Physic. v. p. 285, b. 82, 


with the Scholion of Simplikius, p. 
410, b. 20, Brandis. 

The discussion occupies two or three 

es of Aristotle’s Physica. In regard 

aAAoiwors or qualitative change, he 
recognised what he called a@pdav pera- 
Bodyy—a change all at once, which 
occupied no portion of time. It is 
plain, however, that even his own 
scholars Theophrastus and Eudemus 


had t difficulty in accepting the 
doctrine ; see Schclia, pp. 409-410-411, 
Brandis. 
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Unum non Ens is still a Something knowable, and distinguishable 
from other things—a logical subject of which various other pre- 
dicates may be affirmed, though the predicate of existence cannot 
be affirmed.! It is both like and unlike, equal and unequal— 
like and equal to itself, unlike and unequal to other things.’ 
These its predicates being all true, are also real existences: so 
that Unum partakes quodam modo in existence: though Unum be 
non-Ens, nevertheless, Unum non-Ems est. Partaking thus both 
of non-existence and of existence, it changes: it both moves and 
is at rest: it is generated and destroyed, yet is also neither 
generated nor destroyed.® 
Having thus deduced from the fundamental principle this 
string of Both opposite predicates, the Platonic Parmenides 
reverts (in Demonstration 7) to the same principium (Si Unum 
non est) to deduce by another train of reasoning the Neither of 
these predicates. When you say that Unum non est, you must 
mean that it does not partake of existence in any way—abeolutely 
and without reserve. It therefore neither acquires nor loses 
existence : it is neither generated nor destroyed : it is neither in 
motion nor at rest : it partakes of nothing existent : it is neither 
equal nor unequal—neither like nor unlike—neither great nor 
little—neither this, nor that: neither the object of perception, 
nor of knowledge, nor of opinion, nor of naming, nor of debate.‘ 
These two last counter-demonstrations (6 and 7), forming the 
Demonstra- third Antinomy, deserve attention in this respect— 
tion vil. is That the seventh is founded upon the genuine Parme- 
uponthe nidean or Eleatic doctrine about Non-Ens, as not 
snot oe merely having no attributes, but as being unknow- 
menides. able, unperceivable, unnameable : while the sixth is 
founded upon a different apprehension of Non-Ens, which is ex- 
plained and defended by Plato in the Sophistes, as a substitute 
for, and refutation of, the Eleatic doctrine® According to 


1 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 160-161 A. «ai GAAwy wodAmy avdyxy aure pmert- 
elva: pay dy Ty evi ody oldy re, ciwep eivat. 
ye wh dors, peréxey 8¢ wodAmy ovdery 2 Plato, Parmenid. p. 161 C-D. 
cedver, GAAG Kai avdyxy, eiwep TS ye éy 3 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 162-168 A. 
incivo wai ph aAAO By dorev. ef plovoe The steps by which 

7d éy pir’ dxeivo wah gorau, ddAa are made out are extremely subtle, and 

wepi GAAov Tov 6 Adyos, ovde $0 ou pers ciel to me. 
Set ovdev- ci 52 7d Ey exetvo nai wy GAAO 4 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 163-164 A. 
e : Sophistes, pp. 258-250. 


Uwoxetra: py elvat, cai Trou ¢xeivoy 5 Plato, 
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Number 7, when you deny, of Unum, the predicate exist- 
ence, you deny of it also all other predicates: and the name 
Unum is left without any subject to apply to. This is the 
Eleatic dogma. Unum having been declared to be Non-Ens, is 
(like Non-Ens) neither knowable nor nameable. According to 
Number 6, the proposition Unum est non-Ens, does not carry 
with it any such consequences. Existence is only one predicate, 
which may be denied of the subject Unum, but which, when 
denied, does not lead to the denial of all other predicates—nor, 
therefore, to the loss of the subject itself. Unum still remains 
Unum, knowable, and different from other things. Upon this 
first premiss are built up several other affirmations ; so that we 
thus arrive circuitously at the affirmation of existence, in a 
certain way : Unum, though ‘non-existent, does nevertheless 
exist guodam modo. This coincides with that which the Eleatic 
stranger seeks to prove in the Sophistes, against Parmenides. 

If we compare the two foregoing counter-demonstrations 
(7 and 6), we shall see that the negative results of 


the seventh follow properly enough from the as- hone vl 
sumed premiases: but that the affirmative results 2471". 
of the sixth are not obtained without very unwar- Sea 
rantable jumps in the reasoning, besides its extreme steps in the 
subtlety. But apart from this defect, we farther TeSinds 
remark that here also (as in Numbers 1 and 2) the mente’ Ere 
fundamental principle assumed is in terms the same, rently in. 
in signification materially different. The significa- (epee 
tion of Unum non est, as it is construed in Number 7, he: pane 


is the natural one, belonging to the words: but as 
construed in Number 6, the meaning of the predicate is alto- 
gether effaced (as it had been before in Number 1): we cannot 
tell what it is which is really denied about Unum. As, in 
Number 1, the proposition Unum est is so construed as to affirm 
nothing except Unum est Unum—so in Number 7, the proposi- 
tion Unum non est is so construed as to deny nothing except 
Unum non est Unum, yet conveying along with such denial a 
farther affirmation—Unum non est Unum, sed tamen est aliquid 
sctbile, differens ab aluvis.' Here this aliquid scrbile is assumed as a 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 160 C, 
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substratum underlying User, and rematame even whee Uno 
xe takem away: comtrary to the opimion—that Unum was a 
separate mature and the fundamental Subject of al]—which Ari- 
vivile ammounces as hating been held by Plato? There mnst be 
always some meeaning (the Platonic Parmenides argues) attached 
to the word Unum, even when you talk of Vazm non Ens: and 
that meaning is equivalent to Aliquid srdlil, diffrens ob aliz. 
From this he proceeds to evolve, step by step, chongh often in a 
manner obscure and imoonclusive, his series of contradictory afir- 
suations respecting Unum. 

The last couple of Demonstrations—8 and 9—composing the 
fourth Antinorsy, are in some respects the most ingenious and 
angular of all the nine. Si Vaem use at, what is true about 
Catera? The eighth demonstrates the Beth of the affirmative 

i the ninth proves the Neither. 

Si Onum non est (is the argument of the eghth), Cetera must 
D nevertheless somehow still be Cxtera : otherwise you 
tice ViK, «= could not talk about Cetera? (This is an argument 
acaipae! like that in Demonstration 6: What is talked about 
own must exist, somehow.) Bat if Cetera can be named 

and talked about, they must be different from some- 
thing,—and from something, which is also different from them. 
What can this Something be? Not certainly Unum : for Unum, 
by the Hypothesis, does not exist, and cannot therefore be the 
term of comparison. Cetera therefore must be different among 
themselves and from each other. But they cannot be compared 
with each other by units : for Unum does not exist. They must 
therefore be compared with each other by heaps or multitades : 
each of which will appear at first sight to be an unit, though it 
be not an unit in reality. There will be numbers of sach heaps, 
each in appearance one, though not in reality :* numbers odd 
and even, great and little, in appearance : heaps appearing to be 
greater and lees than each other, and equal to each other, though 
not being realiy so. Each of these heaps will appear to have a 
beginning, middle, and end, yet will not really have any such : 


Pp- < Syrec Evovran, 
ule wow bei abra elvas- et yap mad dda peves, Gv 82 08, azep ry a 
égriv, oba dy wept Tiw GAXNov Acyu7o. Ovres. 
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for whenever you grasp any. one of them in your thoughts, there 
will appear another beginning before the beginning,’ another end 
after the end, another centre more centrical than the centre,— 
minima ever decreasing because you cannot reach any stable 
unit. Each will be a heap without any unity ; looking like one, 
at a distance,—but when you come near, each a boundless and 
countless multitude. They will thus appear one and many, like 
and unlike, equal and unequal, at rest and moving, separate and 
coalescing: in short, invested with an indefinite number of oppo- 
site attributes.” 

This Demonstration 8, with its strange and subtle chain of 
inferences, purporting to rest upon the admission of pgmonstra- 
Cetera without Unum, brings out the antithesis of the ea ae 
Apparent and the Real, which had not been noticed subtle and 
in the preceding demonstrations. Demonstration 8 is 2nonian- 
in its character Zenonian. It probably coincides with the proof 
which Zeno is reported (in the earlier half of this dialogue) to 
have given against the existence of any real Multa. If you 
assume Multa (Zeno argued), they must be both like and unlike, 
and invested with many other opposite attributes ; but this is 
impossible ; therefore the assumption is untrue.* Those against 
whom Zeno reasoned, contended for real Multa, and against a 
real Unum. Zeno probably showed, and our eighth Demonstra- 
tion here shows also,—that Multa under this supposition are 
nothing real, but an assemblage of indefinite, ever-variable, con- 
tradictory appearances: an “Amepov, Infinite, or Chaos: an 
object not real and absolute, but relative and variable according 
to the point of view of the subject. 

To the eighth Demonstration, ingenious as it is, succeeds a 
countervailing reversal in the ninth: the Neither pDemonstra. 
following the Both. The fundamental supposition is Hon TX. — 
in terms the same. Si Unum non est, what is to be- lowing Both. 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 165 A. “Ore 3 Plato, Parmenid. p. 165 E. Compare: 
aei aytov Gray tis Te AdBy TH Savoig p. 158 K. rots dAAots 5} Tou évds. . . 
os T ToUTwWY ov, xp Te ™s apxis aGAAn S2 avray dicts nab" eauTda awetpiay 
- det Gaiverar apxy, werd te THY TedeuTV p Bates 
érépa vrokecmopern TedevTi}, év Te is 3 Plato, Parmenid. 127 E; com- 
uéow adda pecaitepa Tov Wégou, THLKpd- this with the eloea of the eighth 
tepa 5¢ did 7d wh SUvacbar évds auTay Demonstration, p. 165 E—ei ards uh 


perdi AapBdverGar, are ovx Svros TOU Svros woAAG ort. 
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come of Cetera? Cetera are not Unum: yet neither are they 
Multa: for if there were any Multa, Unum would be included 
in them. If none of the Multa were Unum, all of them would 
be nothing at all, and there would be no Multa. If therefore 
Unum be not included in Cetera, Cetera would be neither 
Unum nor Multa: nor would they appear to be either Unum or 
Multa: for Cetera can have no possible communion with: Non- 
Entia : nor can any of the Non-Entia be present along with any 
of Cxtera—since Non-Entia have no parts. We cannot therefore 
conceive or represent to ourselves Non-Ens as along with or be- 
longing to Cetera. Therefore, Si Unwm non est, nothing among 
Cetera is conceived either as Unum or as Multa: for to conceive 
Multa without Unum is impossible. It thus appears, Ss Unum 
non est, that Cetera neither are Unum nor Multa. Nor are they 
conceived either as Unum or Multa—either as like or as unlike 
—either as the same or as different—either as in contact or as 
apart.—In short, all those attributes which in the last preceding 
Demonstration were shown to belong to them in appearance, are Now 
shown not to belong to them either in appearance or in reality. 

Here we find ourselves at the close of the Parmenides. Plato 
Concluding announces his purpose to be, to elicit contradictory 
pordsofthe conclusions, by different trains of reasoning, out of 
a. ; the same fundamental assumption.? He declares, in . 
has demon- the concluding words, that—on the hypothesis of 
cae Unum est, as well as on that of Unum non est—he has 
the Neither succeeded in demonstrating the Both and the Neither 
of many dif- dee ns . 
ferent pro- Of many distinct propositions, respecting Unum and 
positions. respecting Cetera. 

The close of the Parmenides, as it stands here, may be fairly 
Couariein compared to the enigma announced by Plato in his 
of the con- Republic—“ A man and no man, struck and did not 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 166 A-B. “Ev in the last note, another passage, p. 
dpa et wy €or, TaAAa obTE dorw ovTe 159 B, at the ere of Demon- 
Sofdera: &y obre woAAd. . . . Ovd’ dpa stration 5. 
Suota OvS2 avduora. . . . Ovse Bay Ta Ovnoty ratra dapper as 
avtd ye ovd" érepa, ovde anrépeva. ovde davepd, émioxowepey si wéduy, iy ez 
xwpis, ovS2 GAA boa ev TOLS Wpd- Core, dpa xat ov x ovreas exee 
cOev Scf¥rAOopev (compare SredGerv, réAXa Tov pa 4 co Kovor; 
p. 165 E) ws dacvépeva abra, rov- Here the Pad hl dada 
twvovre te gorcy ovre Galverar ovTHS, imnniod 
tarda, iv ei nH Corey. oc oa plainly anindated: 

2 Compare, with the passage cited 
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strike, with a stone and no stone, a bird and no bird, clusion of 
ee 1 SS : the Parme- 
sitting upon wood and no wood”.! This is an enigma, nides to an 
propounded for youthful auditors to guess: stimu- the Repub- 
lating their curiosity, and tasking their intelligence lic. Differ- 
to find it out. As far as I can see, the puzzling anti- constructor 
nomies in the Parmenides have no other purpose. res 
They drag back the forward and youthful Sokrates sone’ a 
from affirmative dogmatism to negative doubt and toa fore- 
embarrassment. There is however this difference be- frown golu- 
tween the enigma in the Republic, and the Anti- did not. 


nomies in the Parmenides. The constructor of the enigma had 
certainly a preconceived solution to which he adapted the con- 
ditions of his problem : whereas we have no sufficient ground for 
asserting that the author of the Antinomies had any such solu- 
tion present or operative in his mind. How much of truth Plato 
may himself have recognised, or may have wished others to re- 
cognise, in them, we have no means of determining. We find in 
them many equivocal propositions and unwarranted inferences 
—much blending of truth with error, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally. The veteran Parmenides imposes the severance of 
the two, as a lesson, upon his youthful hearers Sokrates and 
Aristoteles. 


1 Plato, Republ. v. 479 C. The allu- 
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tracts from the concluding enigma 
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even affirms that no attentive reader 
of the dialogue can possibly miss 
oe zum Parmenides, pp. 302- 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THEEATETUS. 


In this dialogue, as in the Parmenides immediately preceding, 
Subject and Plato dwells upon the intellectual operations of 
pomnaées =mind : introducing the ethical and emotional only in 
Thestétus. a partial and subordinate way. The main question 
canvassed is, What is Knowledge—Cognition—Science? After a 
long debate, turning the question over in many distinct points 
of view, and examining three or four different answers to the 
question—all these answers are successively rejected, and the 
problem remains unsolved. 

The two persons who converse with Sokrates are, Theodérus, 
an elderly man, eminent as a geometrician, astronomer, &c., and 
teaching those sciences—and Thestétus, a young man of great 
merit and still greater promise: acute, intelligent, and inquisitive 
—high-principled and courageous in the field, yet gentle and 
conciliatory to all: lastly, resembling Sokrates in physiognomy 
and in the flatness of his nose. The dialogue is supposed to have 
taken place during the last weeks of the life of Sokrates, when 
his legal appearance as defendant is required to answer the in- 
dictment of Melétus, already entered in the official record.1 The 
dialogue is here read aloud to Eukleides of Megara and his 
fellow-citizen Terpsion, by a slave of Eukleides : this last person 
had recorded it in writing from narrative previously made to him 
by Sokrates.? It is prefaced by a short discourse between 


1 Plato, Thesetét. ad fin. p. 210. off the conversation for the purpose of 

2 Plato, Thesetét. i. pp. 142 E,148 A. going to answer it: Eukleides hears 
Plato hardly keeps up the fiction the aial e from the mouth of So- 
about the time of ialogue with krates afterwards. ‘ Imm on 
ect consistency. When it took getting home to Megara” (says Eu- 
place, the indictment of Melétus had kleides) ‘‘ I wrote down memoranda (of 
already been recorded : Sokrates breaks what I had heard): then afterwards I 
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Eukleides and Terpsion, intended to attract our sympathy and 
admiration towards the youthful Theetétus. 
- In answer to the question put by Sokrates—What is Know- 


ledge or Cognition? Theztétus at first replies—That 
there are many and diverse cognitions :—of geometry, 
of arithmetic, of arts and trades, such as shoemaking, 
joinery, &c. Sokrates points out (as in the Menon, 
Hippias Major, and other dialogues) that such an 
answer involves a misconception of the question : 
which was general, and required a general answer, 
setting forth the characteristic common to all cogni- 


tions. No one can know what 


making or any particular case—unless he first knows 
what is cognition generally. Specimens of suitable 


Question 
raised by 
Sokrates— 


or Cogni- 
tion 2” First 
answer of 
Thesetétus 
enumerat- 


ing many 
different 
cognitions. 
Corrected 
by Sokrates. 


answers to 


cognition is in shoe- 


general questions are then given (or of definition of a general 
term), in the case of clay—and of numbers square and oblong.? 


called it back to my mind at leisure, 
and as often as I visited Athens I 
ane Sokrates about such por- 
ons as I did not remember, and made 
ons on my return here, so that 


now nearly all the dialogue has been 
written out.” 

Such a process would require longer 
time than is consistent with the short 


remainder of the life of Sokrates. 
Socher indeed tries to explain this by 
assuming a long interval between the 
indictment and the trial, but this is 


rie satisfactory. (Ueber Platon’s 


ara ay in the Preface 
very usef edition of this dia- 
Ixxi. Oxford, 1861), consi- 
Weprosentol sa. having been 
as 
is probably meant for that 
Ww a i 2 ae his 
estroy: e@ rtan Mora, 
: if not that, then the Lege at 
Kinleitung to the dial ie 
ogue 
seems to prefer the bcs ai 
e earlier battle or skirmish 
. The t can 


at which the dialogue 
ough the mention of the 
certifies that it was 
B.c. Ast affirms con- 
it was the first dialogue 
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mse ate 
beRTipters 


} 


composed by Plato after the Phedon, 
which last was composed immediately 
after the death of Sokrates(Ast, Platon’s 
ben, &c., p. 192). I see no ground 
for this affirmation. Most of the com- 
mentators rank it among the dialectical 
dialogues, which they consider to be- 
long to a later period of Plato's life 
than the ethical, but to an earlier 
riod than the constructive, such as 
public, Timzeus, &c. Most of them 
brace the Thesetétus in one or other of 
he years between 393-383 B.c., though 
they differ much among themselves 
whether it is to be considered as later 
or earlier than other dialogues—Kra- 
tylus, Euthydemus, Menon, Gorgias, 
&c. (Stallbaum, Proleg. Thest. pp. 
6-10; Steinhart, Einleit. zum Them, 
pp. 100-213.) Munk and Ueberweg, 
on the contrary, place the Theetétus 
at a date considerably later, subsequent 
to 368 B.c. Munk assigns it to 358 or 
357 B.c. after Plato’s last return from 
Pag | (Munk, Die nattirliche Ordnung 
der Platon. Schr. PP. 857-597: Ueber- 
weg, Ueber die Aechtheit der Platon. 


So Eto Thos tat, p. 147 A. 
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I have already observed more than once how important an object. 
it was with Plato to impress upon his readers an exact and ade- 
quate conception of the meaning of general terms, and the proper 
way of defining them. For this purpose he brings into contrast 
the misconceptions likely to arise in the minds of persons not 


accustomed to dialectic. 
Theztétus, before he attempts a second answer, complains how 


much the subject had embarrassed him. Impressed 


conversa- with what he had heard about the interrogatories of 
the second Sokrates, he had tried to solve this problem : but he. 
answer is had not been able to satisfy himself with any attempted 
eee eee solution—nor yet to relinquish the search altogether. 
own pecu- ‘ You are in distress, Thestétus” (oberves Sokrates), 

efficacy «because you are not empty, but pregnant.? You 
obstetric— have that within you, of which you need to be re- 
each bat lieved ; and you cannot be relieved without obstetric 
esl wa aid. It is my peculiar gift from the Gods to afford 
knowledge such aid, and to stimulate the parturition of pregnant 
bain minds which cannot of themselves bring forth what is. 
minds. 


within them.? I can produce no truth myself: but 


I can, by my art inherited from my mother the midwife Phe- 
nareté, extract truth fron: others, and test the answers given by 
others : so as to determine whether such answers are true and 
valuable, or false and worthless. I can teach nothing: I only 
bring out what is already struggling in the minds of youth: and 
if there be nothing within them, my procedure is unavailing. 
My most important function is, to test the answers given, how 
far they are true or false. But most people, not comprehending 
my drift, complain of me as a most eccentric person, who only 
makes others sceptical. They reproach me, and that truly 
enough, with alwaye asking questions, and never saying any — 
thing of my own : because I have nothing to say worth hearing.® 


us to keep 


difficult passage, requi 
in conception 


3 Plato, Thestét. p. 149 A. oi 84, 
mind the geometri v Y 


Gre ova eidédres, TovTo ov 


of numbers usual anong the Greek wept éuov, Src 82 arowerards cigs, cai 
mathematicians, will be found clearly wow rods avOpamwous Gxopety. 150 B-C 
ven in Mr. Campbell's edition of this toroy 82 rovr querd, 


ogue, pp. 20-22. 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 148 E. o8ives, *o78 er eves Crenare ror 
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2 Plato, Thestédt. p. 149 A, p. 150 A. pains: cigs codias, &c.- 
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The young companions who frequent my society, often suffer 
long-continued pains of parturition night and day, before they 
can be delivered of what is within them. Some, though appa- 
rently stupid when they first come to me, make great progress, 
if my divine coadjutor is favourable to them: others again be- 
come tired of me, and go away too soon, so that the little good 
which I have done them becomes effaced. Occasionally, some of 
these impatient companions wish to return to me afterwards— 
but my divine sign forbids me to receive them: where such 
obstacle does not intervene, they begin again to make progress.” } 

This passage, while it forcibly depicts the peculiar intellectual 
gift of Sokrates, illustrates at the same time the Pla- ee 
tonic manner of describing, full of poetry and meta- basis of the 
phor. Cross-examination by Sokrates communicated fiination of 
nothing new, but brought out what lay buried in the Pel ania 
mind of the respondent, and tested the value of his bidden to 
answers. It was applicable only to minds endowed ae eh 
and productive: but for them it was indispensable, without 
in order to extract what they were capable of pro- Sara 
ducing, and to test its value when extracted. “Do not think me 
unkind,” (says Sokrates,) “or my procedure useless, if my 
scrutiny exposes your answers as fallacious. Many respondents 
have been violently angry with me for doing so: but I feel 
myself strictly forbidden either to admit falsehood, or to put 
aside truth.”? Here we have a suitable prelude to a dialogue in 
which four successive answers are sifted and rejected, without 
reaching, even at last, any satisfactory solution. 

The first answer given by Theetétus is—“ Cognition is sensa- 
tion (or sensible perception)”. Upon this answer So- answer of 
krates remarks, that it is the same doctrine, though Cognition 
in other words, as what was laid down by Prota- is sensible 
goras—‘ Man is the measure of all things: of things 
existent, that they exist : of things non-existent, that Seys that 
they do not exist. As things appear to me, so they same doc- 


1 Plato, Thestét. pp. 150 E, 151 A. vol. ii. ch. xv. pp. 105-7) the character of 
évions pev 7d yryvdpevoy por Sarudmow mystery, unaccountable and unpredict- 
awoxwlver fuveivar, eviows 82 eg: xai able in its working on individuals, with 
waAcy obroe emiidéacey. which Plato invests the colloquy of 

We here see (what I have already Sokrates. 
adverted to in reviewing the Theagés, 2 Plato, Thesetét. p. 151 D. 
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tineas are to me: as they appear to you, so they are 
tee Homo to you.”! Sokrates then proceeds to say, that these 
laiddown two opinions are akin to, or identical with, the 
Mee tta general view of nature entertained by Herakleitus, 
hat both Empedoklés, and other philosophers, countenanced 
are in close : ‘ 

affinity with moreover by poets like Homer and Epicharmus. The 
pai aber philosophers here noticed (he continues), though dif- 
Homer, fering much in other respects, all held the doctrine 
Heraklei- F ‘ < 

tus, Empe- that nature consisted in a perpetual motion, change, 
Rick” or flux: that there was no real Ens or permanent 
Parme- substratum, but perpetual genesis or transition.? These 
niaes. 


philosophers were opposed to Parmenides, who main- 
tained (as I have already stated in a previous chapter) that there 
was nothing real except Ens—QOne, permanent, and unchange- 
able: that all change was unreal, apparent, illusory, not capable 
of being certainly known, but only matter of uncertain opinion 
or estimation. 

The one main theme intended for examination here (as So- 
Platohere krates* expressly declares) is the doctrine—That 
Laren aie Cognition is sensible perception. Nevertheless upon 

all the three opinions, thus represented as cognate or 


istinct 
tee pee id entical,* Sokrates bestows a lengthened comment 


the purpose 


1 Plato, Thesetét. pp. 151 E—152 A. 
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Here Plato appears to transcribe the 
words of Protagoras commere P 161 B, 
and the Kratylus, p. 386 which 
distinctly affirm the iota ars of Homo 

Mensura—Man is the measure of all 
reaper abet do not affirm the doctrine, 
that knowledge is sensible perception. 
The identification between the two 
doctrines is by Plato himself. 


Ttis Plato whoasserts “that Protagoras 


affirmed the same doctrine in another 
page one melt yw cae peered 
Mm whic e su oras 
affirm it. If there had been in the 
treatise of Poooas any more ex- 
ered or perem ptory affirmation of the 

octrine ‘‘ that knowledge is sensible 
perception,” Plato would probably have 
given it here. 
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(occupying a half of the dialogue) in conversation, oLconfuting 
ae . 4 : em ; yet 
principally with Theztétus, but partly also with he also pro- 
Theodérus. His strictures are not always easy to eet 
follow with assurance, because he often passes with can be said 
little notice from one to the other of the three doc- them. Diff 
trines which he is examining: because he himself, Towing bis 
though really opposed to them, affects in part to take exposition. 


them up and to suggest arguments in their favour: and further 
because, disclaiming all positive opinion of his own, he some- 
times leaves us in doubt what is his real purpose—whether to 
expound, or to deride, the opinions of others—whether to en- 
lighten Theztétus, or to test his power of detecting fallacies.’ 
We cannot always distinguish between the ironical and the 
serious. Lastly, it is a still greater difficulty, that we have not 
before us either of the three opinions as set forth by their proper 
supporters. There remains no work either of Protagoras or of 
Herakleitus : so that we do not clearly know the subject matter 
upon which Plato is commenting—nor whether these authors 
would have admitted as just the view which he takes of their 
opinions.? 

It is not improbable that the three doctrines, here put together 


by Plato and subjected to a common scrutiny, may 
have been sometimes held by the same philosophers. 
Nevertheless, the language*® of Plato himself shows 
us that Protagoras never expressly affirmed knowledge 
to be sensible Perception: and that the substantial 
identity between this doctrine, and the different doc- 
trine maintained by Protagoras, is to be regarded as a 
construction put upon the two by Plato. That the 
theories of Herakleitus and Empedokles differed 


The doc- 
trine of 
Protagoras 
is complete- 
ly distinct 
from the 
other doc- 
trines. The 
identifica- 
tion of them 
as one and 
the same is 
only con- 
structive— 


1 See the answer of Thestétus and 
the words of Sokrates following, p. 


157 C. 
2It would be hardly necessary to 
remark, that when Plato professes to 
ut a pleading into the mouth of Pro- 
lagoras (pp. 165-166) we have no other 
real gosaker than Plato himself, i 


Themstst. pp. 86-47), positively that 
) p. positively — 
Plato in sandine keeps in the 


most accurate manner (auf das gen- 
aueste) to the thoughts of Protagoras, 


Sr even to his words. How 
teinhart can know this I am at a loss 
to understand. To me it seems very 
improbable. The mere circumstance 
that Plato forces into partnership three 
distinct theories, makes it probable 
that he did not adhere to the thoughts 


if or language of any one of them. 
‘ 3See Thestét. p. 152 A. This is 


admitted (to be a construction put by 
Plato himself) by Steinhart in his note 
7, p. 214, Kinleitung zum Thestétus, 
thongh he says that Plato’s construc- 
tion is the right one. 
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tpl a materially from each other, we know certainly : the 
latohim- theory of each, moreover, differed from the doctrine 
se of Protagoras—“ Man is the measure of all things”. 
How this last doctrine was defended by its promulgator, we 
cannot say. But the defence of it noway required him to main- 
tain—That knowledge is sensible perception. It might be con- 
sistently held by one who rejected that definition of knowledge. 
And though Plato tries to refute both, yet the reasonings 
which he brings against one do not at all tell against the other. 
The Protagorean doctrine—Man is the measure of all things— 
Explana- is simply the presentation in complete view of a 
tion of the common fact—uncovering an aspect of it which the 
sibel received phraseology hides. Truth and Falsehood 
Praijnad have reference to some believing subject—and the 
words have no meaning except in that relation. Pro- 
tagoras brings to view this subjective side of the same com- 
plex fact, of which Truth and Falsehood denote the objective. 
side. He refuses to admit the object absolute—the pretended 
thing in wtself—Truth without a believer. His doctrine main- 
tains the indefeasible and necessary involution of the per- 
cipient mind in every perception—of the concipient mind in 
every conception—of the cognizant mind in every cognition. 
Farther, Protagoras acknowledges many distinct believing or 
knowing Subjects: and affirms that every object known must 
be relative to (or in his language, measured by) the knowing 
Subject: that every cognitum must have its cognoscens, and 
every cognosctbile its cognitionis capax: that the words have no 
meaning unless this be supposed: that these two names designate 
two opposite poles or aspects of the indivisible fact of cognition 
—actual or potential—not two factors, which are in themselves 
separate or separable, and which come together to make .a com- 
pound product. A man cannot in any case get clear of or discard 
his own mind as a Subject. Self is necessarily es : 


6 
ae lentes mpatwy pérpoy narrow. But it is cient to exhibit. 
év@pwrov ely ye * =r ate vovtwv, ws €ore- the Protagorean doctrine as quite 
tov 82 nh Sprev, as ovx gor. Qué distinct from the other doctrine, 51: 
quidem opinione qualitatum sensilium émonjuy ove dAdo ti ore § aioby- 
sine animi perceptione existentiam ais. 
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concerned in every moment of consciousness, and equally con- 
cerned in all, though more distinctly attended to in some than in 
others.1. The Subject, self, or Ego, is that which all our moments 
of consciousness have in common and alike: Object is that in 
which they do or may differ—although some object or other there 
always must be. The position laid down by Descartes—Cogito, 
ergo sum—might have been stated with equal truth—Cogito, ergo 
est (cogitatum aliquid): sum cogitans—est cogitatum—are two 
opposite aspects of the same indivisible mental fact—cogitatio. 
In some cases, doubtless, the objective aspect may absorb our 
attention, eclipsing the subjective : in other cases, the subjective 
attracts exclusive notice: but in all cases and in every act of 
consciousness, both are involved as co-existent and correlative. 
That alone exists, to every man, which stands, or is believed hy 
him to be capable of standing, in some mode of his consciousness 
as an Object correlative with himself asa Subject. If he believcs 
in its existence, his own believing mind is part and parcel of such 
fact of belief, not less than the object believed in: if he dis- 
believes it, his own disbelieving mind is the like. Consciousness 
in all varieties has for its two poles Subject and Object: there 
cannot be one of these poles without the opposite pole—north 
without south—any more than there can be concave without 
convex (to use a comparison familiar with Aristotle), or front 


1In to the impossibility of 
dartyiug sbataction 80 far as to discard 
king subject, see Hobbes, 

ser ae ar or Logic, ch. vii. L 
‘In the of natural philo- 
sophy I cannot better than from 


nothing but ideas and phantasms, 
happening internally to him that 
imagineth, yet they will appear as if 
p pec dine external and not = . 
e upon any power 0 e 
mind. And these are the things to 


privation; that is, from feigning the 
world to be annihilated. But if such 
annihilation of all things be supposed 
it may popes be asked what would 
remain for any man (whom only I except 
Srom this universal annihilation of things) 
to consider as the subject of philosophy, 
or at all to reason upon; or what 
give names unto for ratiocination’s sake. 
“‘T say, therefore, there would remain 
to that man ideas of the world, and of 
all such bodies as he had, before their 
annihilation, seen with his eyes, or 
pecares by any other sense ; that is 
say, the memory and egg pape of 
magnitades, motions, sounds, colours, 
&c., as also of their order and 
All which things, though they be 


which he would give names and sub- 
tract them from, and compound them 
with one another. For seeing that 
after the destruction of all other things 
I suppose man still remaining, and 
namely that he thinks, imagines, and 
remembers, there can be nothing for 
him to think of but what is past. .. . 
Now things may be considered, that 
is, be brought into account, either as 
internal accidents of our mind, in which 
manner we consider them when the 
question is about some faculty of the 
mind: or, as species of external things, 
not as really existing, but appearing only 
to exist, or to have a being without us. 
And in this manner we are now to con- 
sider them.” 
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without back : which are not two things originally different and 
coming into conjunction, but two different aspects of the same 
indivisible fact. 

In declaring that “ Man is the measure of all things ”—Prota- 

Porpetaal goras affirms that Subject is the measure of Object, 

of Subject tion or that every object is relative to a correlative Sub- 

th Object ject. When a man affirms, believes, or conceives, an 
“RB Corre. Object as existing, his own believing or concipient 
la mind is one side of the entire fact. It may be the 
dark side, and what is called the Olject may be the light side, of 
the entire fact : this is what happens in the case of tangible and 
resisting substances, where Object, being the light side of the 
fact, is apt to appear all in all :} a man thinks of the Something 
which resists, without attending to the other aspect of the fact 
of resistance, viz.: his own energy or pressure, to which resist- 
ance is made. On the other hand, when we speak of enjoying 
any pleasure or suffering any pain, the enjoying or suffering 
Subject appears all in all, distinguished plainly from other 
Subjects, supposed to be not enjoying or suffering in the same 
way: yet it is no more than the light side of the fact, of which 
Object is the dark side. Each particular pain which we suffer 
has its objective or differential peculiarity, distinguishing it from 
other sensations, correlating with the same sentient Subject. 

The Protagorean dictum will thus be seen, when interpreted 
Such rela. correctly, to be quite distinct from that other doctrine 
tivity isno with which Plato identifies it: that Cognition is 

dto nothing else but sensible Perception. If, rejecting 
cinative this last doctrine, we hold that cognition includes 
combina- mental elements distinct from, though co-operating 
each indivi- with, sensible perception—the principle of relativity 
in regard to laid down by Protagoras will not be the less true. 
his perci' = My intellectual activity—my powers of remembering, 
cities. imagining, ratiocinating, combining, &c., are a part of 


1 ‘*Nobiscum sem uam being inseparable, either of them apart 
quzerimus (anima); Nr adost, tractat, loqui- loqui- from the other must be an unknown 
tur—et, si fas est dicere, inter ista nes- cea: the Ms meta epe of either 
cittvo4, in the edition of his Opera CF, W. Farrar Farrar, Chapters 

. 694, in the edition on 
Omnia, Venet. 1729). c. 28, p. 292: igri as 

‘“‘In the primitive dualism of con- more on the game topic, well deserving 

sciousness, the Subject and Object of perusal.) 
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my mental nature, no less than my powers of sensible percep- 
tion: my cognitions and beliefs must all be determined by, or 
relative to, this mental nature: to the turn and development 
which all these various powers have taken in my individual 
case. However multifarious the mental activities may be, each 
man has his own peculiar allotment and manifestations thereof, 
to which his cognitions must be relative. Let us grant (with 
Plato) that the Nous or intelligent Mind apprehends intelligible 
Entia or Ideas distinct from the world of sense: or let us assume 
that Kant and Reid in the eighteenth century, and M. Cousin 
with other French writers in the nineteenth, have destroyed the 
Lockian philosophy, which took account (they say) of nothing 
but the @ posterior: element of cognition—and have established 
the existence of other elements of cognition @ priori: intuitive 
beliefs, first principles, primary or inexplicable Concepts of 
-Reason.' Still we must recollect that all such @ priort Concepts, 
Intuitions, Beliefs, &c., are summed up in the mind: and that 
thus each man’s mind, with its peculiar endowments, natural or 
supernatural, is still the measure or limit of his cognitions, ac- 
quired and acquirable. The Entia Rationis exist relatively to 


1 See M. Jouffroy, Préface 4 sa Tra- 

— des CEuvres de Reid, pp. xcvii- 
v. 

M. Jouffroy, ores in the steps 
of Kant, declares these a priori beliefs 
or intuitions to be altogether relative 
to the human mind. ‘Kant, con- 
sidérant que les conceptions de la raison 
sont des croyances aveugles auxquelles 
notre esprit se sent fatalement déter- 
miné par sa nature, en conclut qu’elles 
sont rélatives & cette nature: que si 
notre nature était autre, elles pour- 
raient étre différentes: que par con- 
séquent, elles n’ont aucune valeur 
absolue: et qu’ainsi notre vérité, notre 
science, notre certitude, sont une 
vérité, une science, une certitude, pure- 
ment subjective, purement humaine— 
& laquelle nous sommes déterminés & 
nous fier par notre nature, mais qui ne 
=p pas l’examen et n’a aucune 

eur objective” (p. clxvii.) . . . ‘‘C’est 
ce que répéte Kant quand il soutient 
pe Yon ne peut objectiver le subjectif : 

est & dire, faire que la vérité humaine 
cesse d’étre humaine, puisque la raison 
qui la trouve est humaine. On 
er de vingt manidres différentes 
impossibilité ; elle reste toujours 


peat dans la 


la méme, et demeure toujours insur- 
montable,” p. cxc. Compare p. xcvii. 
of the same Preface. 

M. Pascal Galuppi (in his Lettres 
Philosophiques sur les Vicissitudes de 
la Philosophie, translated from the 
Italian by M. Peisse, Paris, 1844) 
though not agreeing in this variety of 
a priori philosophy, agrees with Kant 
in declaring the @ priori element of 
cognition to be purely subjective, and 
the objective element to be a posteriori 
(Lett. xiv. Pp. 337-338), or the facts 
of sense and experience. ‘‘L’ordre @ 
priori, que Kant appelle transcendental, 
est purement idéal, et dépourvu de toute 
realite. Je vis, qu’en fondant la con- 
naissance sur l’ordre a priori, on arrive 
nécessairement au scepticisme : et je 
reconnus que la doctrine Ecossaise est 
la mére légitime du Criticisme Kantien, 
et par conséquent, du scepticisme, au 
est la conséquence de la philosophie 
critique. Je considérai comme de haute 
importance ce probléme de Kant. I 
convient de déterminer ce qu'il y a 
d’objectif, et ce qu'il y ade subjectif, 
connaissance. Les Empiriques 
n’admettent dans la connaissance d’ 
autres élémens que les objectifs,” &c. 
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Ratio, as the Entia Perceptionis exist relatively to Sense. This 
is a point upon which Plato himself insists, in this very dialogue. 
You do not, by producing this fact of innate mental intuitions, 
eliminate the intuent mind; which must be done in order to 


establish a negative to the Protagorean principle.? 


Each intui- 


tive belief, whether correct or erroneous—whether held unani- 


mously by every one semper et ubique, or only held by a propor- 
tion of mankind—is (or would be, if proved to exist) a fact of our 


1 See this point handled in Sextus 


Empiric. adv. Mathemat. viii. 355-362. resolvable 


We may here cite a remark of Sim- 
likius in og Commentary on the 
ories of Aristotle (p. 64, a. in 
ie erage Aristotle eal AD es} 
a. Categor. 
lays down the ydoceae @ that in 
cases Relata or (74 mpds ; 71) are simul 
cai ouvayape. GAAnAa”: but 
that in some Relata this is not true: 
for nc rd Pith bd is relative to 
émornyun, ¥ it would 
to ni ida os 
ew funs elvac 
émcornpn Without some éemoryréy: but 
there may be émoryrov without any 
— jn. _ are few things, if 
pore’ bi gp which the émorqrov 
simul naturd with 
emerson Ar cognition, and cannot be 


Ue * hich Simplikius remarks, 
a these few w things? Tiva 5¢ 
Ta bAlya ¢ eoriv, é¢" éy a dpa ry é 
q émcoriun éoriv; 3, Ta dvev DAMS, Ta 
vontd, dua TH nat’ éve lay dei coTecy 
émeoriu éorey, etre Kai ey nuty eori Tes 
Tovavry aei dono uévovga, oa 4 eire Kai 
avr car’ evepyetay et Tes wal Thy 
fink exeivny dapat Aocro Kadety. 
Svvara. 8@ xai a Thy Tey Kory 
brécracw cipjoba, Thy ef adarpérees : 
dua yap TH vroordge TovTey cal 7 
emeory py toriy. aAndes be Kat ent Tw 
évawhacpdrey Tey Te TH  parvracig 
Kal Tay TexXViTeV: Gua wan Xipatpa Kas 


” pale xihaipas. 
ence that Simplikius 
ea Concepts: Abstractions, and 


Fictlo ns, to be dependent on the Con- 
ceiving, ‘Abstracting , Imagining, Mind 
ished fx from objects of Sense, 
which he does not as de- 
ndent in the like manner. He ag 
the doctrine of Protagoras as to the 
former, but not as to the latter. This 
fllustrates what I have affirmed, That 
the orean doctrine of ‘‘ Homo 
Mensura not only unconnected with 


the other principle (that Knowledge is 
into sensible perception) to 
which Aristotle and Plato would trace 
it—but that there is rathera repugnance 
between the two. The difficulty of 
proving. the doctrine, and the reluctance 

admit it, is greatest in the case of 


most — objects, least in the case of 


ions, —— General Ideas. Yet 
aeae. in yr Pe against the 
doctrine etaphysic. Yr. 

pp. 1009-1010, &. re it ike Plato, 
as ber sort of coro. from the theory 


that Cognition is Sensible Percep- 
tion. 


Simplikius farther observes (p. 65 

in making. i sa pace gn aot ie 
ov CO wi 

emcoripy: that i at in Retate the potential 

correlates with the potential, and the 

actual with the actual. The Cog- 

pat 7: Sat twith Arian mane 
cognition (emo77 ut wi pee 

coer, or with a - 

Aristotle theaters ii is right 

in yi saying that there may be emornroyv 

without emorjun, but this does not 

prove what he wishes to establish. 

Themistius, in another passage of the 
Aristotelian Scholia, reasoning nst 
Boethus, observes to the same effect as 
Simplikius, that in relatives, the actual 
correlates with the actual, and the 
potential with the potential :— 

Kaito, onai ye © BonQds, ovdey 
xwArver TOY apeOpov elvas Kat Sixa row 
apOpotvros, aowep olpas 7d aioOnroy 
cat Sixa TOU aig@avopevov - opddderar 
8é, ana a a Ta mpds Ti, Kai To. duvdpec 
mpds ra Suvdpec- aoe ct py cai apeOur- 
tuxdv, ovse 7d apOunrdv (Schol. ad 
Aristot. ic. iv. p. 228, a. p. 398, 
Schol. Brandis). 

Compare Aristotel. Metaphysic. M. 
1087, a. 15, about ro exioracdat Suvapec 
and 72 twioragGat eve iq. 

About the essential co-existence of 
relatives—Sublato uno, tollitur alterum 
—see also Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathe- 
maticos, vii. 305, p. 449 449, Fabric. 
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nature ; capable of being looked at either on the side of the 
-believing Subject, which is its point of community with all other 
parts of our nature—or on the side of the Object believed, which 
is its point of difference or peculiarity. The fact with its two 
opposite aspects is indivisible. Without Subject, Object vanishes: 
without Object (some object or other, for this side of the fact is 
essentially variable), Subject vanishes. 

That this general doctrine is true, not merely respecting the 
facts of sense, but also respecting the facts of mental 
conception, opinion, intellection, cognition—may be 
seen by the reasoning of Plato himself in other dia- 
logues. How, for example, does Plato prove, in his 
Timezus, the objective reality of Ideas or Forms? ‘yo inten- 
He infers them from the subjective facts of his own gible world. 
mind. The subjective fact called Cognition (he argues) is 
generically different from the subjective fact called True Opinion: 
therefore the Object correlating with the One must be distinct 
from the Object correlating with the other: there must be a 
Noumenon or vonrey re correlating with Nous, distinct from the 
8ofaordy re which correlates with “Seka. So again, in the Phe- 
don,? Sokrates proves the pre-existence of the human soul from 
the fact that there were pre-existent cognizable Ideas: if there 
were knowable Objects, there must also have been a Subject 


Evidence 
from Plato 
proving im- 
lication of 
ubject and 
Object, in 
regard to 


1 Plato, Timzus, p. 51 B-E, compare 


Bepublic, v. p. 477. 

this reasoning of Plato set forth 
in Zeller, Die Phil. der Griech. vol. ii. 
pp. 412-416, ed. 2nd. 

Nous, eccording to Plato (Tim. 51 E), 
belongs only to thre Gods and to a select 
psi among mankind. It is therefore 
oy to the Gods and to these few men 

Noyra exist. To the rest of man- 
kind Nonra are non-apparent and non- 


existent. 

3 Plato, Phedon, tras 76-77. ton 
avayxy ravTa Te or Forms) 
alvar, xai sad facrtows Wuxas_mpiv a 

yeyovéva:—xai ei wy TavTa, ov 
ee ‘Yreppvas, €pn Oo Xepmias, Soxet 
Mo H aut) avdyky elvar, Kat eis KaAdv 
ye xarapevyes 6 Adyos cis TO Opoiws 
alvax rhy Te Wuxnv Tuiav mpiv yevdoOas 
vee Kai ThY OV tay hy av vuy ses hee 
with the no 92 E of the same dialogue 
e notes of Wyttenbach and 
Heecautem ovoiaIdearum, 


rerum intelligibilium, avras eoriv (se. 
™ms wuxns) ut hoc loco dicitur, est 
prone et possessio anime nostre,” 


“About the essential implication of 
Novs with the Nora, as well as of 7d 
S6fagov with ra Sofagoueva, and of 1d 
aigdavopevov With 7a aic@nrd, see Plu- 
tarch, De Anime Procreat. in Lepeape 
PP. 1012- 1024; and a curious 

rom Joannes Philoponus ad Kristot. 
Physica, cited by Karsten in his Com- 
mentatio De Empedoclis Philosophia, 
PB 372, and Olympiodorus ad Platon. 

heedon. Pp. 21. Tov vouv papev axpr- 
Bas _yevwonery, &édére avtos €ore Td 
vonTov. 

Sydenham observes, in a note upon 
his translation of the Philébus (note 
76, p. 118), ‘‘Being Intelligent and 
Being Intelligible are not only cor- 
relatives, but are so in their very 
essence: neither of them can be at all, 
without the Being of the other”. 
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Cognoscens or Cognitionis capax. The two are different aspects 
of one and the same conception: upon which we may doubtless 
reason abstractedly under one aspect or under the other, though 
they cannot be separated in fact. Now Both these two in- 
ferences of Plato rest on the assumed implication of Subject and 
Object.? 

In truth, the Protagorean measure or limit is even more 


The Pro- _ plainly applicable to our mental intuitions and men- 
mssersis tal processes (remembering, imagining, conceiving, 
even more comparing, abstracting, combining of hypotheses, 
showain transcendental or inductive) than to the matter of our 
reference ~—_ sensible experience.? In regard to the Entia Rationis, 
intelligible divergence between one theorist and another is quite 
Mbgbbe dacompel as remarkable as the divergence between one perci- 
to sense. 


pient and another in the most disputable region of 
Entia Perceptionis. Upon the separate facts of sense, there is a 
nearer approach to unanimity among mankind, than upon the 
theories whereby theorising men connect together those facts to 
their own satisfaction. An opponent of Protagoras would draw 
his most plausible arguments from the undisputed facts of sense. 
He would appeal to matter and what are called its primary 


1I think that the inference in the sensational or rceptive. “Idola Tri- 


Pheedon is not necessary to prove that 
conclusion, nor in itself just. For when 
of A tus and Antony as 
having once lived, and as_ having 
fough Leng tnargy me ia totes is money 
necessary ou jieve myse 
to have been then alive and to have 
seen them: nor when I speak of civil 
war as being now carried on in the 
United States of America, is it neces- 
that I should believe myself to be 
or to have been on the spot as a per- 
cipient witness. I believe, on evidence 
which appears to me satisfactory, that 
both these are real facts: that is, if I 
had been at Actium on the day of the 
battle, orif I were now in the United 
States, I should see and witness the 
facts here affirmed. These latter words 
describe the subjective side of the fact, 
without introducing any supposition 
that I have been m present and 
percipient. 


2 Bacon remarks that the processes 
called mental or intellectual are quite 
as much relative to man as those called 


bas sunt fundata in ips& natar& hu- 
man& Falso enim asseritur, Sensum 
humanum esse mensuram rerum : quin 
contra, omnes perceptiones, tam Sensds 
quam Mentis, sunt ex analogiA hominis, 
non ex analogié Universi.” 

Nemesius, the Christian Platonist, 
has a remark horse sty ee this ques- 
tion. He says that the lower animals 
have their intellectual movements all 
determined by Nature, which acts 
alike in all the individuals of the 
species, but that the human intellect is 
not wholly determined by Nature; it 
has a freer range, larger stores of ideas, 
and more varied combinations: hence 
its manifestations are not the same in 
all, but different in different individuals 
—€ArAevOepov yap re cai avrefovciow rd 
Aoytxdv, Sev ovx ey cai tavTdy wacw 
Epyov avOpwros, ws exdorp cide rev 
aAdywr Cows: dice ydp pévy TA ToLavTa 
xevetrat, Ta 82 dice: dpoiws wapa waciy 
€orey’ ai 5é cxat mpdfecs GAAa wap’ 
GAAots Kal ove ef avdyxns ai adras wapa 
a ee 
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qualities, as refuting the doctrine. For in describing mental 
intuitions, Mind or Subject cannot well be overlaid or ignored : 
but in regard to the external world, or material substance with 
its primary qualities, the objective side is so lighted up and 
magnified in the ordinary conception and language—and the 
subjective side so darkened and put out of sight—that Object 
appears as if it stood single, apart, and independent. 

A man conceives objects, like houses and trees, as existing 
when he does not actually see or touch them, just as much as 
when he does see or touch them. He conceives them as existing 
independent of any actual sensations of his own: and he pro- 
ceeds to describe them as independent altogether of himself as a 
Subject—or as absolute, not relative, existences. But this dis- 
tinction, though just as applied in ordinary usage, becomes 
inadmissable when brought to contradict the Protagorean doc- 
trine ; because the speaker professes to exclude, what cannot be 


excluded, himself as concipient Subject.? 


1 Bishop Berkeley observes :— 

** But, say you, surely there is no- 
thing easier than to imagine trees, for 
instance, in a k, or books existing 
in a closet, and nobody by to perceive 
them. I answer, you may so—there 
is no difficulty in it. But what is all 
this, more than framing in your mind 
certain ideas which: you call books and 
trees, and at the same time omitting to 
frame the idea of any one that may 
perceive them? But do not you your- 
self perceive or think of them all the while? 
This therefore is nothing to the pur- 
pose. It only shows you have the 
power of imagining or forming ideas 
im your mind: but it doth not show 
that ou can conceive it possible the 
obj of your thought may exist 
without the mind. To maie out this, 
it is necessary that you conceive them ex- 
isting unconceived or unthought of, which 
is a manifest repugnancy. When we do 


It is he who conceives 


argument is enforced in Berkeley’s 
First Dialogue between Hylas and 
Philonous, pp. 145-146 of the same 
volume. 
I subjoin a 

of Professor Bain on sychology where 
this difficult subject is carefully ana- 
lysed (The Senses and the Intellect, 
p. $70). ‘‘There is no possible know- 
edge of the world except in reference 
to our minds. Knowledge means a 
state of mind: the knowledge of ma- 
terial things is a mental thing. We 
are incapable of discussing the exist- 
ence of an independent material world : 
the very act is a contradiction. We 
can speak only of a world presented to 
our own minds. _ By an illusion of 
language we fancy that we are capable 
of contemplating a world which does 
not enter into our own mental exist- 
ence: but the attempt belies itself, 
for this contemplation is an effort of 


e from the work 


our utmost to conceive the existence mind. 


of external bodies, we are all the while 
only contemplating our own ideas. 
But the mind, taking no notice of itself, 
is deluded to think it can and doth con- 
ceive bodies existing unthought of or 
without the mind, though at the same 
time they are apprehended by or exist in 


: eley, Principles of Human 
Knowledge, sect. xxiii. p. 34, ed. of 
Be s Works, 1820. The same 


‘‘Solidity, extension, space — the 
foundation properties of the material 
world—mean, as has been said above, 
certain movements and energies of our 
eh org germs eee it 

e shape of fee of force, 
with visible and tactile, and other 
sensible impressions. The sense of the 
external is the consciousness of geod 
cular energies and activities of our 
own.” 
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absent objects as real and existing, though he neither sees nor 
touches them: he believes fully, that if he were in a certain 


(P. $76). ‘*We seem to have no 
better way of assuring ourselves and 
all mankind, that with the conscious 
movement of opening the eyes there 
will always be a consciousness of light, 
than by saying that the light exists as 
an independent fact, without any eyes 
to see it. But if we consider the fact 
fairly we shall see that this assertion 
e not simply in being beyond any 
evidence that we can have, but also in 
being a self-contradiction. We are 
affirming that to have an existence out 
of our minds, which we cannot know 
bat as in our minds. In words we 
assert independent existence, while in 
the very act of doing so we contradict 
ourselves. Even a possible world im- 

lies a possible mind to conceive it, 
ust as much as an actual world im- 
plies an actual mind. The mistake of 
he common modes of expression on 
this matter is the mistake of supposing 
the abstractions of the mind to have a 
separate and independent existence. 
Instead of een upon the doctrine 
of an external and independent world 
as a generalisation or abstraction 
grounded on our particular experiences, 
summing up the past and predicting 
the future, we have got into the way 
of maintaining the abstraction to be an 
independent reality, the foundation, or 
cause, or origin, of all these experi- 
ences.” 

To the same purpose Mr. Mansel 
remarks in his Bampton Lectures on 
“The Limits of Religious Thought,” 


page 52: 
‘A second characteristic of Con- 
sciousness is, that it is only possible in 
the form of a relation. There must be 
a Subject or person conscious, and an 
Object or thing of which he is con- 
scious. There can be no consciousness 
without the union of these two factors; 
and in that union each exists only as 
it is related to the other. The subject 
is a subject Only in so far as it is con- 
scious of an object: the object is an ob- 
ae only in so far as it is apprehended 
a subject: and the destruction of 
either is the destruction of conscious- 
ness itself. It is thus manifest that 
a consciousness of the Absolute is 
equally self-contradictory with that of 
the Infinite. . . Our whole notion of 
Existence is necessarily relative, for it 
is existence as conceived by us. But 


Bristence, as we conceive it, is but a 
name for the several ways in which 
objects are presented to our conscious- 
ness—a | deoaaey term embracing 4 
variety of relations. . . To assume Ab- 
solute Existence as an object of 
thought is thus to suppose a relation 
existing when the related terms exist 
no long r. An object of thought exists, 
as such, in and through its relation to 
a thinker; while the Absolute, as such, 
is independent of all relation.” 


Dr. Henry More has also a 
asserting the essential correlation on 
which I am here insisting mor- 


tality of the Soul, ch. ii. p. 3). And 
Professor Ferrier, in his Institutes of 
sete physic. has given much valuable 
elucidation respecting the essential re- 
lativity of cognition. 

Though this note is already long, I 
shall venture to add from an eminent 
German critic—Trendelenburg—a pas- 
sage which goes to the same point. 

“‘Das Sein ist als die absolute Posi- 
tion erklirt worden. Der Begriff des 
Seins driicke blos das aus: es werde 
bei dem einfachen Setzen eines Was 
sein Bewenden haben. Es hat sich 
hier die abstracte Vorstellung des Seins 
nur in eine verwandte Anschau 
umgekleidet ; denn das Gesetzte steh 
in dem Raum da; und insofern fordert 
die absolute Position schon den 


unabhdngig aus sich selbst bestimmt, 
sondern zur Erkldrung ein Verhdltniss 
zu der Thitigkeit des Gedankens her- 


**Aehniich wiirde jede von vorn 
herein versuchte Bestimm des Den- 
pre rman Man er e es nur 

urch einen Bezug zu den Dingen 
erlautern kénnen, welche in dem Den- 
ken Reto yl grr r erblirone, 
eben uns er er ; 
oe setzen eine Vorstellung des Den- 
kens und Seins voraus, in der Hoff- 
mung dass beide mit jedem Schritt 
der Untersuchung sich in sich selbst 
bestimmen werden.” ‘‘Indem wir Den- 
ken und Sein unterscheiden, fragen 
wir, wie ist es méglich, dass sich im 
Erkennen Denken und Sein vereinigt ? 
Diese Vereinigung sprechen wir vorlidufg 
als cine Thatsache gus, die das Theore- 
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position near them, he would experience those appropriate sensa- 
tions of sight and touch, whereby they are identified. Though 
he eliminates himself as a percipient, he cannot eliminate himself 
a8 &@ concipient: 2.¢., as conceiving and believing. He can con- 
ceive no object without being himself the Subject conceiving, nor 
believe in any future contingency without being himself the 
Subject believing. He may part company with himself as per- 
cipient, but he cannot part company with himself altogether. 
His conception of an absent external object, therefore, when fully 
and accurately described, does not contradict the Protagorean 
doctrine. But it is far the most plausible objection which can be 
brought against that doctrine, and it is an objection deduced 
from the facts or cognitions of sense. 

I cannot therefore agree with Plato in regarding the Prota- 
gorean doctrine—Homo Mensura—as having any de- Object 
pendance upon, or any necessary connection with, the always 
other theory (canvassed in the Thextétus) which pro- Sutton” 
nounces cognition to be sensible perception. Objects Bier ‘ 
of thought exist in relation to a thinking Subject ; as the other, 
Objects of sight or touch exist in relation to a seeing a 
or touching “Subject. And this we shall find Plato aie ne 
himself declaring in the Sophistes (where his Eleatic ““P”” 
disputant is introduced as impugning a doctrine substantially the 
same as that of Plato himself in the Phedon, Timeeus, and else- 
where) as well as here in the Theetétus. In the Sophistes, 
certain philosophers (called the Friends of Forms or Ideas) are 
noticed, who admitted that all sensible or perceivable existence 
(yéveots—Fientia) was relative to a (capable) sentient or per- 
cipient—but denied the relativity of Ideas, and maintained that 
Ideas, Concepts, Intelligible Entia, were not relative but abso- 
lute. The Eleate combats these philosophers, and establishes 
against them—That the Cogitable or Intelligible existence, Ens 
Rationis, was just as much relative to an Intelligent or Cogitant 
subject, as perceivable existence was relative to a Subject capable 
of perceiving—That Existence, under both varieties, was nothing 
more than a potentiality, correlating with a counter-potentiality 


tische wie das Praktische beherrscht.” ungen, sect. 8, pp. 103-104, Berlin, 
Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuch- 1840. 
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(ro yroordy with rd ywortxdy, rd aicOnrov with 1d aicOyrexdv), 

and never realised except in implication therewith.! 
This doctrine of the Eleate in the Platonic Sophistes coincides 
with the Protagorean—Homo Mensura—construed in 


font its true meaning : Object is implicated with, limited 
tion of the or measured by, Subject : a doctrine proclaiming the 
doctrine in relativeness of all objects perceived, conceived, known, 
conjunction OF felt—and the omnipresent involution of the per- 
witntheHe- ceiving, conceiving, knowing, or feeling, Subject : the 


object varying with the Subject. “As things appear 
to me, so they are to me: as they appear to you, so they are to 
you.” This theory is just and important, if rightly understood 
and explained : but whether Protagoras did so explain or under- 
stand it, we cannot say ; nor does the language of Plato enable 
us to make out. Plato passes on from this theory to another, 
which he supposes Protagoras to have held without distinctly 
stating it: That there is no Ens distinguishable in itself, or per- 
manent, or stationary : that all existences are in perpetual flux, 
motion, change—acting and reacting upon each other, combining 
with or disjoining from each other.” 
Turning to the special theory of Protagoras (Homo Mensura), 
Relativi and producing arguments, serious or ironical in its 


of — e defence, Sokrates says—What you call colour has no 
described definite place or existence either within you or with- 
y 


out you. It is the result of the passing collision be- 
tween your eyes and the flux of things suited to act upon them. 


words does not really refute ae 
Aristippus meant to 4ffirm. Aristi - 


an 
anything yond ; 

aed it in ea Ar Aristokles agrees, 

the doctrine even more comprehen- 


1 st Reg hy tes, pp. 247-248. 
The view ken of this preset 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the 

chapter of the first Book of his System d 

of ic, is very instructive ; see espe- 

cially Pp. 65-66 (ed. 4th). 


Aristippus (one of the Sokratici viri, 
contemporary of Plato) and the Ky- 
renaic sect affirmed the doctrine—oz 
péva Ta wd0n KatTodnwra. tao ae 
refutes them by sa that there 
be no wd490s without both Object and 
Subject—rovoty and wdcxoy. And he 
goes on to declare that these three are 

of necessary co-existence or consub- 
stantiality. “AAAd wav erggk! ye pla 
TaUTa auvudgioracd acGa—rd 3d0os 
auré, kat Td wovovy, Kai +d oy (ap. 
Eusebium, Preep. Ev. xiv. 19, cx 
Lapprehend hat Aristokles hy these 


sive by showing that Object ait well 
as Subject are relative also; 

cated both with each other nd ee 
waGos. 


2 Plato, Theeetét. p. 152 D. 

Though Plato states the grounds of 
this ipeaet bee his ironical way, as if it 
were an absurd fancy, yet it accident- 
ally coincides with the views of 
eae hysical science. Absolute 

own in nature : all matter 
ie ir in epee movement, 
well as in masses. 
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It is neither in the agent nor in the patient, but is something 
special and momentary generated in passing between the two. 
It will vary with the subject: it is not the same to you, to 
another man, to a dog or horse, or even to yourself at different 
times. The object measured or touched cannot be in itself either 
great, or white, or hot: for if it were, it would not appear 
different to another Subject. Nor can the Subject touching or 
measuring be in itself great, or white, or hot: for if so, it 
would always be so, and would not be differently modified when 
applied to a different object. Great, white, hot, denote no positive 
and permanent attribute either in Object or Subject, but a pass- 
ing result or impression generated between the two, relative to 
both and variable with either. 

To illustrate this farther (continues Sokrates)—suppose we 
have here six dice. If I compare them with three pantions 
other dice placed by the side of them, I shall call the ae noting 
six dice more and double: if I put twelve other dice purely end 
by the side of them, I shall call the six fewer and Simply, 
half. Or take an old man—and put a growing youth i 
by his side. Two years ago the old man was taller 
than the youth : now, the youth is grown, so that the old man is 
the shorter of the two. But the old man, and the six dice, have 
remained al] the time unaltered, and equal to themselves. How 
then can either of them become either greater or less? or how 
can either really be so, when they were not so before ?? 

The illustration here furnished by Sokrates brings out forcibly 
the negation of the absolute, and the affirmation of Relativity 
universal relativity in all conceptions, judgments, and ans compar 
predications, which he ascribes to Protagoras and ing Subject 
Herakleitus. The predication respecting the six dice Object, ba 
denotes nothing real, independent, absolute, inhering Sno directs 
in them: for they have undergone no change. It is described. 
relative, and expresses a mental comparison made by me or some 
one else. It is therefore relative in two different senses :—1. To 
some other object with which the comparison of the dice is 


com 
subject. 


_ } Plato, Thesetét. pp. 158-154. & 8) 2 Plato, Thestét. pp. 154-155. Com- 
éxacroy elvai paey Xpopua, ovTE To BpOC- pan ne reasoning in the Pheedon, pp. 
BddAov ovre 7d wpocre eave dora, -101. 

GAAG peraty rt éxdore row yeyouds. 
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made :—2. To me as comparing Subject, who determine the 
objects witn which the comparison shall be made.'—Though 
relativity in both senses is comprehended by the Protagorean 
affirmation—Homo Mensura—yet relativity in the latter sense is 
all which that affirmation essentially requires. And this is true 
of all propositions, comparative or not—whether there be or be 
not reference to any other object beyond that which is directly 
denoted. But Plato was here illustrating the larger doctrine 
which he ascribes to Protagoras in common with Herakleitus :. 
and therefore the more complicated case of relativity might suit. 
his purpose better. 

Sokrates now re-states that larger doctrine, in general terms, 
as follows. 

The universe is all flux or motion, divided into two immense 
concurrent streams of force, one active, the other 


Statement 

of the doe- passive ; adapted one to the other, but each including 
Herakleitus Many varieties. One of these is Object : the other is, 
mest? sentient, cognizant, concipient, Subject. Object as 
ete well as Subject is, in itself and separately, indeter- 


minate and unintelligible—a mere chaotic Agent or 
Patient. It is only by copulation and friction with each other 
that they generate any definite or intelligible result. Every 
such copulation, between parts adapted to each other, generates. 
a twin offspring: two correlative and inseparable results in- 


finitely diversified, but always 


1 The Aristotelian Category 2 Rela- 


tion (ra mpds ri, Categor. pt a. Be 
designates i obj ect appre ended 
ror tively to some other object 


shed from object appre- 
hended stant wan ed not thus relatively, 


which Aristotle considers as per se 
a a Ethica Nikomach. i. p. 1096, 


volativity of the object apprehen 
to the The gor or “relativity 4 ‘subject, 
— the fe Oe of rela 


ristotle omits or excludes is 
ded +i bears as one of his Ca 


2. 
P Oocavina tle coe from 
relativity in the former sense to 
relativity in Spa latter ; aa when he 
y an 


Categories, Objext, as implicated with 


born in appropriate pairs :? a 


does not seem to have been 


objections st i 

Meap Fp idea bo This 
. p. a. 

is hardly true in the 


it is true in the other sent to which E 


oo d fall of what 
an Ww. 

is meant by the Balalivity of Human 
readehae, will be found in Mr. John 
Stuart s most recent work, ‘ Exa- 
Philosphy’ oa Aik "3 
Paina beets’ s 16 A. x 

way alygous Gv, Ket wapa sovro 
ovddy, ras 82 ipa Bo eidy, Agden 
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definite perception or feeling, on the subjective side— a definite © 
thing perceived or felt, on the objective. There cannot be one of 
these without the other : there can be no objective manifestation 
without its subjective correlate, nor any subjective without its 
objective. This is true not merely about the external senses— 
touch, taste, smell, sight, hearing—but also about the internal,— 
hot and cold, pleasure and pain, desire, fear, and all the countless 
variety of our feelings which have no separate names.! Each of 
these varieties of feeling has its own object co-existent and 
correlating with it. Sight, hearing, and smell, move and gene- 
rate rapidly and from afar ; touch and taste, slowly and only 
from immediate vicinity: but the principle is the same in all. 
Thus, ¢.g., when the visual power of the eye comes into reciprocal 
action with its appropriate objective agent, the result between 
them is, that the visual power passes out of its abstract and inde- 
terminate state into a concrete and particular act of vision—the 
seeing a white stone or wood: while the objective force also 
passes out of its abstract and indeterminate state into concrete— 
so that it is no longer whiteness, but a piece of white stone or 
wood actually seen.? 

Accordingly, nothing can be affirmed to exist separately and 
by itself. All existenceg come only as twin and corre- Agent and 
lative manifestations of this double agency. In fact Fetient 
neither of these agencies can be conceived indepen- Ens. 
dently and apart from the other : each of them is a nullity with- 
out the other.? If either of them be varied, the result also will 
vary proportionally : each may be in its turn agent or patient, 
according to the different partners with which it comes into 
confluence. It is therefore improper to say—Such or such a 


wey drecpoy éexarepov, Suvaucy 5é Td pev 
wocety Exov, Td 52 wdcxeyv. "Ex 52 THs 
TovTwy optAlas Te Kai sr dal mpos aA- 
AyAa (yveras éxyova wAOe yey drepa, 
SBuue 867d parly aicvOyréy, 7d 2 aic@n- 
ous, aei ouvexnimrovea cai yevywpdvy 
pera Tov aicOnrov. 

1 Plato, Thesetét. p. 156 B. 

2 Plato, Thestét. p. 156 E. o pev 
OPOaAuds dpa SWews EutAews éyéveTo 
wai op 8H rére cai €ydvero OV Te 
Sis GAAG OPOaApds Spay, 7d 
8 fvyyervicay " pena Aevadryros 

£Y 


weptewAy} cat v:7To ov Aev- 
pores ae 


GAAa Acuxév, cire fEvAOV 


etre AiBos etre orcovy svvéBy xpyua 
XpwoOnvar TH TOLOUTH xpwuaTt. 

Plato's conception of the act of vision 
was—That fire darted forth from the 
eyes of the percipient and came into 
confluence or coalescence with fire ap- 
proaching from the perceived object 
(Plato, Timzus, pp. 45 C, 67 C). 

3 Plato, Thestét. p. 157 A. éwet 
Kai TO ToLoUY elvat Te Kal To macxXOY av 
Tt éwt évds vonoa, ws dag, ovK elvar 
wayiws. Ovte yap movovy éori Tt, wpiv 
av Ty wacxovTe EvveAPy—ovTe warXoy, 
Mp av T@~ worouvTs, KC. 


4Plato, Thestét. p. 157 A. 


ca e 
TO Te 


3—9 
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thing extsfs. Existence absolute, perpetual, and unchangeable is 
nowhere to be found : and all phrases which imply it are incor- 
rect, though we are driven to use them by habit and for want of 
knowing better. All that is real is, the perpetual series of 
- changeful and transient conjunctions; each Object, with a certain 
Subject,—each Subject, with a certain Object.!. This is true not 
merely of individual objects, but also of those complex aggre- 
gates rationally apprehended which receive generic names, man, 
animal, stone, &c.2 You must not therefore say that any thing 
as, absolutely and perpetually, good, honourable, hot, white, hard, 
great—but only that it is so felt or esteemed by certain subjec 
more or less numerous.® . 
The arguments advanced against this doctrine from the pheno- 
Arguments mena of dreams, distempers, or insanity, admit (con- 


gerived tinues Sokrates) of a satisfactory answer. A man who 
Fag is dreaming, sick, or mad, believes in realities different 
maybe from, and inconsistent with, those which he would 


answered. believe in when healthy. But this is because he is, 
under those peculiar circumstances, a different Subject, unlike 
what he was before. One of the two factors of the result being 
thus changed, the result itself is changed.‘ The cardinal prin- 
ciple of Protagoras—the essential correlation, and indefeasible 
fusion, of Subject and Object, exhibits itself in a perpetual series 
of definite manifestations. To say that I (the Subject) perceive, 
—is to say that I perceive some Object : to perceive and perceive 
nothing, is a contradiction. Again, if an Object be sweet, it 
must be sweet to some percipient Subject : sweet, but sweet to 
no one, is impossible. Necessity binds the essence of the per- 
cipient to that of something perceived: so that every name 
which you bestow upon either of them implies some reference to 


tim, fuvedOdy cat wocovw dAAw ad wpoc- 
weodv wacxoy avedarn. 

1 Plato, Thestét. p. 157 A. ovder 
elva: fy avrd xaQ’ avrdé, adAd Tem act 
yiyver@as, rd 8° elvar wayrdxober éfaxpe- 
téov, &. 

2 Plato, Thestét. p. 157 B. Sec 82 
Kat KaTad sépos ovTw Adyecy Kai epi 
wolAwy abpocobévrwy, abpoiopare 
GvOpuréy re riBevras Kai AiBov nai éxac- 
Tov Cwbv re cai eld 


OS. . 
In this passage I follow Heindorf’s 


explanation which seems dictated by 
the last word efSos. Yet Iam not sure 
that Plato does really mean here the 
generic aggregates. e had before 
talked about sights, sounds, hot, cold, 
hard, &., the separate sensations. He 


4 Plato, Thesetét. p. 159. 
5 Plato, Thesstét. p. 160 A, 
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the other ; and no name can be truly predicated of either, which 
implies existence (either perpetual or temporary) apart from the 


other.' 


Such is the exposition which Sokrates is here made 
the Protagorean doctrine. How far the arguments, ,, 
urged by him in its behalf, are such as Protagoras 
himself either really urged, or would have adopted, 
In so far as the doctrine asserts 
essential fusion and implication between Subject and 
Object, with actual multiplicity of distinct Subjects— 
denying the reality either of absolute and separate 
Subject, or of absolute and separate Object >—I think 
We are reminded that when 
we affirm any thing about an Object, there is always 


we cannot say. 


it true and instructive. 


to give, of 


sition 
of the Pro- 
tagorean 
doctrine, as 
piven here 
y Sokrates, 
is toa great 
degree just. 
You cannot 
explain the 
facts of con- 
sciousness 
by indepen- 
dent Sub- 
ject and 
Object. 


(either expressed or tacitly implied) a Subject or Sub- 
jects (one, many, or all), to whom the Object ts what it is dec 
to be. This is the fundamental characteristic of consciousness, 
feeling, and cognition, in all their actual] varieties. All of them 
are bi-polar or bi-lateral, admitting of being looked at either on 


1 Plato, Theetét. p. 160 B. éecwep 
Bev » a Thy ovoiay cuvdet per, 


ovrbei Se ovdevi twv dAdwy, 008" ad nuiv 
a@urots: aAAfAots 8% Aeiwera: cuvéde- 


8é0@u (i. € rdv aicBavdéueroy and rd 
wowvy aic0dverOa). “Qore eire Tes 
elvac ri Ovopager, revi elvar, 
§ Tends, H pos Tt, pHréov av- 
Te, cite ylyver@ac> avrd &é 
if avrov Tt. Oy Fh ytyysuevoyv 
ovre avrg Aextéov, ovr adAAov 
sap) edad awoSsexréov. 

mpare Aristot. Metaphys. I. 6, p. 
1011, a. 23. 

2 Aristotle, in a passage of the 
treatise De AnimaA (ili. 1, 2-4-7-8, ed. 
Trendelenburg, p. 425, b. 25, p. 426, a. 
15-25, Bekk.), impugns an opinion of 
certain antecedent ¢va:dA whom 
he does not ; which opinion 
seems identical with the doctrine of 

These philosophers said, 
that “there was neither white nor 
black without vision, nor savour with- 


ee oa aun ate 
that were partly right, partly 
‘wrong. ey were ht in vegard ‘to 
the is to the 


actual, wrong regard 
potential The actual manifestation 
of the perceived is one and the same 
with that of the percipient, though the 


two are not the same logically in the 
view of the reflecting mind (H &@ rov 
aigOnrov évépyea Kai THS atcOjcews 
avm™ pév éore cat pia, 7d 8° elvar ov 
Travroy avrais). But this is not true 
when we speak of them potentially— 
Sxws yap Acyoudyns THs aicOncews Kai 
Tov aic@nrov, Twv pevy xara dSuvayuey 
tev 8& nar evépyecay, ext TovTwy ey 
ovupBaivec rd AexOdv, éwi 82 rwv érépwy 
ov oupBatver. ‘AAA’ execvoe amwdws €de- 
yor wept Twv Acyoudvey OVvY awdws. 

I think that the distinction, which 
Aristotle insists upon as a confutation 
of these pene: is not well 
founded. hat he states, in very just 
language, about actual perception is 
equally true about potential perception. 
As the present fact of actual perception 
implicates pareve a determinate 
percipient subject with a determinate 

rceived object, and admits of being 
ooked at either from the one point o 
view or from the other—so the concept 
of potential perception implicates in 
like manner an indetermi perceiv- 


ex 
Percipiendi or Capax Cogi 
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the subjective or on the objective side. Comparisons and con- 
trasts, gradually multiplied, between one consciousness and 
another, lead us to distinguish the one of these points of view 


from the other. 


In some cases, the objective view is brought 


into light and prominence, and the subjective thrown into 
the dark and put out of sight: in other cases, the converse 
operation takes place. Sometimes the Ego or Subject is promi- 
nent, sometimes the Mecum or Object.!_ Sometimes the Objective 
is as it were divorced from the Subject, and projected outwards, 
so as to have an illusory appearance of existing apart from and 


independently of any Subject. 


In other cases, the subjective 


view is so exclusively lighted up and conspicuous, that Object 
disappears, and we talk of a mind conceiving, as if it had no. 
correlative Concept. It is possible, by abstraction, to indicate, to 


1The terms o and Mecum, to 
express the antithesis of these two 
Adye~ Mévoy xwptora, are used by Pro- 
fessor Ferrier in his very acute treatise, 
Institutes of Metaphysic, pp. 93-96. 
The same antithesis is otherwise ex- 
Sergi by various modern writers in 

he terms Ego and non-Ego—le moi et 
lrg I cannot ripen that ay 

e proper way of expressing i 

You do a § want to negative the Ego, 
but to declare its essential implication 
with a variable correlate ; to point out 
the bilateral character of the act of 
consciousness. The two are not merely 
duce tess to uae a diatiuction recopniaed 
. dum esse, to use a distinction i 
in the scholastic logic. 

The implication of Subject and 
Object is exp in a uliar 
manner (though still clearly) by Ari- 
stotle in the treatise De Anim, iii. 8, 
1, 431, b. 21.  Wuxn 1a SvTa Was 
€or. wdvra: } yap aic@nra ta Svra # 
vontd. dori &'  emonin pev ta Em- 
oryra wus, 9 5° aigbnors ra aicbyra. 
The adverb xws (rpdrov tid, as 
Simplikius explains it, fol. 78, b. 1) 
bere deserves attention. ‘‘ The soul is 

existing in @ certain way (or 
looked at under a certain aspect). 
things are either Percepta or Cogitata : 
now Cognition is in a certain sense the 
Cognita—Perception is the Percepta.” 
He on to say that the Percipient 
Mind is the Form of igh re while 
the matter of Percepta is without: but 
that the Cogitant Mind is identical 
with Cogitata, for they have ho matter 


(iii. 4, 12, p. 430, a. 8, with the com- 
mentary of Simplikius p. 78, b. 17, 
f. 19, a. 12). This is in other words: 
the Protagorean doctrine—That the 
mind is the measure of all existences : 
and that this is even more true about. 
vonra than about aic@yra. That doc- 
trine is completely independent of.the 
theory, that ay is aicOnars. 
tion’ of “Aristotle (arial Stially, appeared 
on o y approv 
even by Cudworth—see Mosheim’s. 
ha 3 Faris ae IL. ch. Hos 
pp. 7 y yu Th OVTA Wag Core 
wavra—that Mr’ John Stuart Mill 
makes the following striking remark 
about the number of ultimate Laws of 
Nature :— 
‘“‘It is useful to remark, that the 
ultimate Laws of Nature cannot 
poet be less numerous than the 
istinguishable sensations or other 
feelings of our nature : th I mean, 
which are distinguishable from one 
another in quality, and not merely in 
quantity or d For example, 
since there is a phenomenon sui generis 
testifice to Le not a particular degree 
es e not a 
of some other phenomenon, as heat, or 
odour, or motion, but intrinsically un- 
like all others, it follows that there are 
ultimate laws of colour . . The ideal 
limit therefore of the lanation of 
natural phenomena eter vec facade 
that distinguishable 0 
our sensations or other states of con- 
sciousness has one sort of cause.” 
(System of Logic, Book ifi. ch. 14, s. 2.) 
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name, and to reason about, the one of these two points of view 
without including direct notice of the other: this is abstraction or 
logical separation—a mental process useful and largely applicable, 
yet often liable to be mistaken for real distinctness and duality. 
In the present case, the two abstractions become separately so 
familiar to the mind, that this supposed duality is conceived as 
the primordial and fundamental fact : the actual, bilateral, con- 
sciousness being represented as a temporary derivative state, 
generated by the copulation of two factors essentially indepen- 
dent of each other. Such a theory, however, while aiming at an 
impracticable result, amounts only to an inversion of the truth. 
It aims at explaining our consciousness as a whole ; whereas all 
that we can really accomplish, is to explain, up to a certain point, 
the conditions of conjunction and sequence between different 
portions of our consciousness. It also puts the primordial in the 
place of the derivative, and transfers the derivative to the privi- 
lege of the primordial. It attempts to find a generation for what 
is really primordial—the total series of our manifold acts of con- 
sciousness, each of a bilateral character, subjective on one side 
and objective on the other: and it assigns as the generating 
factors two concepts obtained by abstraction from these very acts, 
—resulting from multiplied comparisons,—and ultimately exag- 
gerated into an illusion which treats the logical separation as if it 
were bisection in fact and reality. 

In Plato’s exposition of the Protagorean theory, the true doc- 
trine held by Protagoras,! and the illusory explana- pitas at- 


tion (whether belonging to him or to Plato himself), fomps toget 


are singularly blended together. 


1The elaborate Dissertation of Sir 
William Hamilton, on the epg ae ed 
of the Unconditioned (standing first in 
his ‘Discussions on Philosophy’), is a 
valuable contribution to metaphysical 
philosophy. He affirms and shows, 
‘That the Unconditioned is incog- 
nisable and inconceivable: its notion 
being only a negation of the Condi- 
tioned, which last can alone be posi- 
tively known and conceived” (p. 12); 
refuting the opposite doctrine as pro- 
claim with different modifications, 
both by Schelling and Cousin. 

In an Appendix to this Dissertation, 


contained in the same volume (p. 608), diff 


: ehind the 
He denies expressly phenomena. 


Sir W. Hamilton not only re-asserts the 
doctrine (‘‘Our whole knowledge of 
mind and matter is relative, condi- 
tioned — relatively conditioned. Of 
things oe gs foe in themselves, be 


they external, they internal, we 
know nothing, or know them o as 
incognisable,” &c.)—but affirms f er 


that philosophers of Phish Sra with 
the exception of a few absolute 
theorisers in Germany, have alwa 
held and harmoniously re-echoed the 
same doctrine. 

In proof of such unanimous agree- - 
ment, he cites passages from seventeen 
ifferent philosophers. 
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Reference all separate existence either of Subject or Object—all 
a double eee — o1s 

potentiality possibility of conceiving or describing the one as a 
rae eg reality distinct from the other. He thus acknow- 
Objective. ledges consciousness and cognition as essentially bi- 
lateral. Nevertheless he also tries to explain the generation of 
these acts of consciousness, by the hypothesis of a latens processus 
behind them and anterior to them—two continuous moving 
forces, agent and patient, originally distinct, conspiring as joint 
factors to a succession of compound results. But when we 
examine the language in which Plato describes these forces, we 
see that he conceives them only as Abstractions and Potentia- 
lities ;! though he ascribes to them a metaphorical copulation 
and generation. “Every thing is motion (or change) : of which 
there are two sorts, each infinitely manifold : one, having power 
to act—the other having power to suffer.” Here instead of a 
number of distinct facts of consciousness, each bilateral—we find 
ourselves translated by abstraction into a general potentiality of 
consciousness, also essentially bilateral and multiple. But we 
ought to recollect, that the Potential is only a concept abstracted 
from the actual,—and differing from it in this respect, that it 
includes what has been and what may be, as well as what is. 
But it is nothing new and distinct by itself: it cannot be pro- 
duced as a substantive antecedent to the actual, and as if it 
afforded explanation thereof. The general proposition about 
motion or change (above cited in the words of Plato), as far as it 
purports to get behind the fact of consciousness and to assign its 
cause or antecedent—is illusory. But if considered as a general 
expression for that fact itself, in the most comprehensive terms— 
indicating the continuous thread of separate, ever-changing acts 
of consciousness, each essentially bilateral, or subjective as well 


The first name on his list stands as William Hamilton, in thinking that this 
follows :—‘‘ 1. Protagoras—(as reported righ & servos the Unconditioned 
by Plato, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, and the Absolute, has been the theory 
Diogenes Laertius, &c.)—Man is (for generally adopted by aig eh p The 
saree measure of all things”. passages which he cites from other 

Sir William Hamilton understands authors are altogether insufficient to 
the Protagorean doctrine as I under- prove such an n. 
stand it, and as I have endeavoured to 1 Plato, Thestét. p. 166 A. ris 
represent it in the present chapter. It 652 xenjoews S¥o0 cidy, wASOer per deret- 
has been very generally misconceived. poy éxarepoy, Sivausy $2 7rd yey worecy 

I cannot, however, agree with Sir é¢xov, rd 8¢ racxev. 
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as objective—in this point:of view the proposition is just and 
defensible. 

It is to be remembered, that the doctrine here criticised is 
brought forward by the Platonic Sokrates as a doctrine not his 
own, but held by others ; among whom he ranks Protagoras as 
one. 

Having thus set forth in his own language, and as an advocate, 
the doctrine of Protagoras, Sokrates proceeds to impugn it: in 
his usual rambling and desultory way, but with great dramatic 
charm and vivacity. He directs his attacks alternately against 
the two doctrines: 1. Homo Mensura: 2. Cognition is sensible 


perception. 


I shall first notice what he advances against Homo Mensura. 


It puts every man (he says) on a par as to wisdom 
and intelligence : and not only every man, but every 
horse, dog, frog, and other animal along with him. : 
Each man is a measure for himself: all his judgments 
and beliefs are true : he is therefore as wise as Prota- 


1In that distinction, upon which 
Aristotle lays so much stress, between 
Actus and Potentia, he declares Actus 


or actuality to be the Prius—Potentia 1 


SBaetres” 6S Sosa hoa 
ysica, @. 8, , Db. 5 seqq.; 
De Anima, ii. 4, 415, a. 17. The Po- 
tential isa derivative from the Actual 


—derived by comparison, abstraction, gén 


and logical analysis: a Mental con- 
cept, po em Hor to describe, arrange, 
and reason about, the multifarious acts 
of sense or consciousness—but not an 


anterior erating reality. 

Turgot “observes (CEuvres, vol. iii. 
pp. 108-110; Article in the Encyclo- 
pédie, Bristence) :-— : 

‘‘ Le premier fondement de la notion 
de l’eristence est la conscience de notre 
propre sensation, et le sentiment du 
moi qui résuite de cette conscience. 


et 
de cette relation, que homme, s'il 
avoit un langage, pourroit d er 
le nom commun d'ezistence ou 
présence: car ces deux notions ne 
seroient point encore distinguées !’une 
de Yautre. eee 


Arguments 


** Mais il est trés-important d’ob- 
server que ni la simple sensation des 
objets présens, ni la peinture que fait 

"i ination des objets absens, ni le 
simple rapport de distance ou d'activité 
réciproque, commun aux uns et aux 
autres, ne sont précisément la chose que 
Vesprit voudroit désigner par le nom 

: ap d’ existence ; c'est nlbe preeti 
méme de ces rapport, su commun 
au mot, & Pobjet a a Pobjet simple- 
ment di t, sur lequel tombe véri- 
tablement et le nom d’ existence et notre 
affirmation, lorsque nous disons qu’une 
chose eziste. Ce fondement n’est ni ne 
peut étre connu immédiatement, et ne 
nous est crip que par les rapports 
différents qui le supposent : nous nous 
en formons cependant une espétce d’idée 
que nous tirons par voie d’abstraction 

a témoignage que la conscience nous 
rend de nous-mémes et de notre sensa- 
tion actuelle: c’est-a-dire, que nous 
transportons en quelque sorte cette con- 
science du moi sur les objets extérieurs, 
per une espéce d’assimilation vague, 

émentie aussitot par la séparation de 
tout ce qui caractérise le moi, mais qui 
ne suffit moins pour devenir le 
fondement d'une abstraction ou dun 
signe commun, et pour Etre l'obja de nos 
jugemens.” 
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He saysthat goras and has no need to seek instruction from Prota- 
wiseand  goras' Reflection, study, and dialectic discussion, 
par—that it are superfluous and useless to him : he is a measure 
contradicts to himself on the subject of geometry, and need not 
conscious- therefore consult a professed geometrician like Theo- 
dérus.? 
e The doctrine is contradicted (continues Sokrates) 
only,isa | by the common opinions of mankind: for no man 
" _ esteems himself a measure on all things. Every one 

believes that there are some things on which he is wiser than his 
neighbour—and others on which his neighbour is wiser than he. 
People are constantly on the look out for teachers and guides.® 
If Protagoras advances an opinion which others declare to be 
false, he must, since he admits their opinion to be true, admit 
his own opinion to be false No animal, nor any common 
man, is a measure ; but only those men, who have gone through 
special study and instruction in the matter upon which they pro- 
nounce.® 

In matters of present and immediate sensation, hot, cold, dry, 
In matters ™oist, sweet, bitter, &c., Sokrates acknowledges that 
of present every man must judge for himself, and that what each 
every man Man pronounces is true for humself. So too, about 
can judge honourable or base, just or unjust, holy or unholy— 
Where whatever rules any city may lay down, are true for 
sequences self: nO man, no city,—is wiser upon these matters 
eer as than any other. But in regard to what is good, pro- 
knowledge fitable, advantageous, healthy, &c., the like cannot 
is required. be conceded. Here (says Sokrates) one man, and one 
city, is decidedly wiser, and judges more truly, than another. 
We cannot say that the judgment of each is true ;7 or that what 
every man or every city anticipates to promise good or profit, 
will necessarily realise such anticipations. In such cases, not 
merely present sentiment, but future consequences are involved. 

Here then we discover the distinction which Plato would 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 161. Compare shy adrod dy pevdG Evyxepol, ef rhy rier 
Plato, Kratylus, p. Be C, where the ; y avrdy Yevbea@as dpodoyes 
same a ent employed. 9 elvas ; 

2 Plato, Thesetet. p. 169 A. , Theetét. C. 


3 Plato, Thesetét. p. 170. 
¢ Plato, Theetét. p. 171 B. Ovcoty 7 Plato, Thesetét. p. 172. 
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draw.' Where present sentiment alone is involved, as in hot 
and cold, sweet and bitter, just and unjust, honourable and base, 
&c., there each is a judge for himself, and one man is no better 
judge than another. But where future consequences are to be 
predicted, the ignorant man is incapable: none but the profes- 
sional Expert, or the prophet,? is competent to declare the truth. 
When a dinner is on table, each man among the guests can judge 
whether it is good : but while it is being prepared, none but the 
cook can judge whether it will be good.2 This is one Platonic 
objection against the opinion of Protagoras, when he says that 
every opinion of every man is true. Another objection is, that 
opinions of different men are opposite and contradictory,* some 
of them contradicting the Protagorean dictum itself. 
Such are the objections urged by Sokrates against 
gorean doctrine—Homo Mensura. There may have 
been perhaps in the treatise of Protagoras, which un- 
fortunately we do not possess, some reasonings or 
phrases countenancing the opinions against which 
Plato here directs his objections. But so far as I can 
collect, even from the words of Plato himself when 
he professes to borrow the phraseology of his oppo- 
nent, I cannot think that Protagoras ever delivered 
the opinion which Plato here refutes—That every 
opinion of every man is true. The opinion really 
delivered by Protagoras appears to have been °—That 
every opinion delivered by every man is true, to that man 


the Prota- 


pega when 
e impu. 
the decteine 
of Prota- 
oras, states 
hat doc- 
trine with- 
out the 
qualifica- 
tion pro- 
fongt be- 
onging to 
belief rela- 
tive to the 
condition of 
the believ- 
ing mind. 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 178. 

2 Plato, Theetét. p. 179. ef wp rovs 
ouvévras ewecOev, & re at Td wéAdov eveo- 
Gai re xai ddfewv oure | bavres ovre Tes GA- 
Aos dpecvov st aaa ay i, aes avrg. 

3 Plato, Thesetét. p. 1 

‘ Plato, Thesetét. p. 113 B 

Theodor. "Exeivy Mot Sonet pédcora 
adiLonerBas 6 $) GAtoxdpevos Kai 
TavTp, fg tav dArAwy Sdé£as Kupias 
wotet, at 88 ébdvycay TOUS éxeivou 
Adyous ovSauzy aAnGais Fyovpevac. 

Sokrat, ToAAaxy xai GAAn ay 
pueda GAoin, KH wacay mwayTds Einbi With § 
Sdfay el gh wept 5¢ 7d wapdy éxdor 
wa8os, ét Sv at aictijices xai ai car 
ravras Sdéfar peor - + + “Iows 8¢ 
ov8ay Adyw, avddwro: ydp, ei Ervxor, 
eioiy. 


5 Plato, Thesetét. p. 152 A. Ovxoty 
ofrw mws "Adyet tagoras), os ola pev 
éxacra é0t paiveras, : TovavTa, wey eor.y 
éuoi—ola 5¢ got, roravra 5é ad cot. 158 
A. ta pavopeva éxdoTy TalTa Kat 
elvas rovTy g paiverar. 160 C. “AA Ons 

a epot 7 é€un aioGnars ° THs yep euns 
ovcias del dare Kat eyw xpiTns Kara Tov 
Ipwraydpav Toy Te ovTwy enol, ws €or, 
KL TWH [LY OVTWY, Ss OVK EOTLY. 

Comp. ein pp: 166 D, 170 A, 177 C. 

Paopey any oe alctnos (in the 

e jut tite p. 160 D), we might 

te equal truth put "AAndns dpa 

quot 3 uh vdnoes: ms Lina duns 

ovaias acc €onv. In this respect aic- 

Oyors and vdnocs are On & par. Nénors 

is just as much relative to o voor as 
atcOnars to 6 aicbardpevos. 
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himself. But Plato, when he impugns it, leaves out the final 
qualification ; falling unconsciously into the fallacy of passing 
(as logicians say) @ dtcto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter.' 
The qualification thus omitted by Plato forms the characteristic 
feature of the Protagorean doctrine, and is essential to the 
phraseology founded upon it. Protagoras would not declare 
any proposition to be true absolutely, or false absolutely. The 
phraseology belonging to that doctrine is forced upon him by 
Plato. Truth Absolute there is none, according to Protagoras. 
All truth is and must be truth relative to some one or more 
persons, either actually accepting and believing in it, or conceived 
as potential believers under certain circumstances. Moreover 
since these believers are a multitude of individuals, each with his 
own peculiarities—so no truth can be believed in, except under 
the peculiar measure of the believing individual mind. What a 
man adopts as true, and what he rejects as false, are conditioned 
alike by this limit: a limit not merely different in different 
individuals, but variable and frequently varying in the same 
individual. You cannot determine a dog, or a horse, or a child 


Sextus Empiricus adverts to the Plato himself: S 

doctrines of Erotegores maint? to point 
out how they are guished from the e—all sr gee are true— 
ae of it eelnaee) ine rane to Bet this Slot pert : eo a. Rub = 
e himself belongs) in Pyrrhon. dinal ciple of relativity. er he 
amaticn himself did not take care always to 


i. sects. 215-219; adv. Math 
vii. s. 60-64-888-400. He too imputes 
to Protagoras both the two doctrines. 
1. That man is the measure of all 
things: that what appears to each 

rson is, fo him: that all truth is 
hus relative. 2 That all phantasms, 
appearances, opinions, are true. Sextus 
reasons at some | h (380 seq.) 
against this doctrine No. 2, and rea- 
sons very much as Protagoras himself 
would have reasoned, since he appeals 
to individual sentiment and movement 
of the array pe ren (ovx aoavTws 

ap xivoupeda, appears 
ome pe ectly certain that Protagoras 
advanced the general thesis of - 
tivity : we see this as well from Plato 
as from Sextus—xai ovrws ciodyes 1d 
mpdés Ti—Tev mpdés Te elvat Thy adnOeiay 
(Steinhart is of opinion that these 
words tav apés mm elvac thy adnOeiay 
are an addition of Sextus himsel , and 
do not describe the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras ; an Ms ace from which I dis- 


sent, and w. is contradicted by 


enunciate the qualifications and limita- 
tions which his theory requires, and 
which in common parlance are omitted 
—Or his opponents left out the limita- 
tions which he annexed, and impugned 
the opinion as if it stood without any. 
This supposition I think the most 
probable. 

The doctrine of Pro ras is cor- 
rectly given by Sextus in the Pyrrhon. 
Hypot. 


1 Aristotle, in commen on the 
Protagorean formula, falls into a simi- 
lar in over the re- 
strictive | pr ag annexed by Pro- 


mpare hereu Bonitz’s note upon 
p. 100 of his edition. es 
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to believe in the Newtonian astronomy : you could not deter- 
mine the author of the Principia in 1687 to believe what the 
child Newton had believed in 1647.1 To say that what is true 
to one man, is false to another—that what was true to an indi- 
vidual as a child or as a youth, becomes false to him in his ad- 
vanced years, is no real contradiction: though Plato, by omitting 
the qualifying words, presents it asif it were such. In every 
man’s mind, the beliefs of the past have been modified or re- 
versed, and the beliefs of the present are liable to be modified or 
reversed, by subsequent operative causes: by new supervening 
sensations, emotions, intellectual comparisons, authoritative teach- 
ing, or society, and so forth. 

The fact, that all exposition and discussion is nothing more 
than an assemblage of individual judgments, deposi- 
tions, affirmations, negations, &c., is disguised from us 
by the elliptical form in which it is conducted. For 
example :—I, who write this book—can give nothing 
more than my own report, as a witness, of facts 
known to me, and of what has been said, thought, or 
done by others,—for all which I cite authorities :— 
and my own conviction, belief or disbelief, as to the 
true understanding thereof, and the conclusions de- 
ducible. I produce the reasons which justify my 
opinion : I reply to those reasons which have been supposed by 
others to justify the opposite. It is for the reader to judge how 
far my reasons appear satisfactory to his mind. To deliver my 


Ali exposi- 
tion and 
discussion 
is an assem- 
blage of 
jndgmenta 
ju en 
and affirma- 
tions. This 
fact as ad 
guised by 
elliptical 
forms of 
language. 


1 The ent produced by Plato to 


2M. Destutt Tracy observes as fol- 
discredit the Protagorean theory—that 


lows :— 


it da the dog or the horse on a level 
with man—furnishes in reality a forcible 
illustration of the truth of the theory. 

Mr. James Harris, the learned Ari- 
stotelian of the last century, remarks, 
in his Dialogue on Happiness (Works, 
ed. 1772, pp. 143-168) :— 

** Every particular Species is, itself 
to itself, the Measure of all things in 
the Universe. As things vary in 
their relations to it, they vary also 
in their value. If their value be ever 
doubtful, it can noway be adjusted but 
by recurring with accuracy to the 
natural State of the Species, and to 
those several Relations which such a 
State of course creates.” 


‘*De méme que toutes nos proposi- 
tions peuvent étre ramenées a la forme 
de propositions énonciatives, parce 
qu’au fond elles expriment toutes un 
jugement ; de méme, toutes nos propo- 
sitions énonciatives peuvent ensuite 
étre toujours réduites 4 n’étre qu’une 
de celles-ci: ‘je pense, je sens, fon 
pergois, que telle chose est de e 
maniére, ou que tel étre produit tel 
effet’—propositions dont nous sommes 
nous-ménus le sujet, parce qu'au fond 
nous sommes toujours le sujet de tous nos 


jugemens, puisqu’ils n’expriment jamais 


u’une impression que nous éprouvons.” 
Casologie Supplément & la premiére 
ion, vol. iv. p. 165, ed. 1825 duodec.) 
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own. convictions, is all that is in my power: and if I spoke with 
full correctness and amplitude, it would be incumbent on me to 
avoid pronouncing any opinion to be true or false simply: I 
ought to say, it is true to me—or false to me. But to repeat this 
in every other sentence, would be a tiresome egotism. It is 
understood once for all by the title-page of the book : an oppo- 
nent will know what he has to deal with, and will treat the 
opinions accordingly. If any man calls upon me to give him 
absolute truth, and to lay down the canon of evidence for identi- 
fying it—I cannot comply with the request, any farther than to 
deliver my own best judgment, what is truth—and to declare 
what is the canon of evidence which guides my own mind. 
Each reader must determine for himself whether he accepts it or 
not. I might indeed clothe my own judgments in oracular 
and vehement language : I might proclaim them as authoritative 
dicta: I might speak as representing the Platonic Ideal, Typical 
Man,—or as inspired by a daipzwy like Sokrates: I might denounce 
opponents as worthless men, deficient in all the sentiments 
which distinguish men from brutes, and meriting punishment as 
well as disgrace. If I used all these harsh phrases, I should only 
imitate what many authors of repute think themselves entitled 
to say, about THEIR beliefs and convictions. Yet in reality, I 
should still be proclaiming nothing beyond my own feelings :— 
the force of emotional association, and antipathy towards oppo- 
nents, which had grown round these convictions in my own 
mind. Whether I speak in accordance with others, or in oppo- 
sition to others, in either case I proclaim my own reports, 
feelings and judgments—nothing farther. I cannot escape from 
the Protagorean limit or measures.’ 


‘On peut méme dire que comme 1 Sokrates himself states as much 
nous ne sentons, ne savons, et ne con- as this in the course of his reply to 
naissons, rien gue P par rapport & no the doctrine of Protagoras, Thestét. 
Vidée, sujet proposition, 171 D.: GAA’ Hiv avéyee, ° oluar, xpqoOas 
toujours en en définitif notre moi; car qpiv abrois - « « watita Soxourra aei, 
quand je dis cet arbre est vert, je dis tavra Adyecv. 
~éellement je sens, je sais, je wois, que cposgae! Ahearn Be Mareen 
cet arbre est vert. Mais précieément parce be ae here adverts, is well expressed 


rement compris dans toutes nos que pensent les autres en 
propositions, nous le su meters comprenant ce qu’ils éprouvent, nous 
nous voulons ; et toute idée peu le ne sortons point en effet de 


de nous- 
et de la proposition.” pePeina mémes, comme on seroit tenté de le 
Ttques, voll ie ch. viii. p. 231.) or croire. C'est dans nos propres idées 
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To this theory Plato imputes as a farther consequence, that it 
equalises all men and all animals. No doubt, the 


Argument— 
measure or limit as generically described, bears alike Patan 
upon all: but it does not mark the same degree in doctrine 
all. Each man’s bodily efforts are measured or simen 
limited by the amount of his physical force: this is and ani- 

: : mals. How 
alike true of all men: yet it does not follow that the far true. _ 
physical force of all men is equal. The dog, the for truein 
horse, the new-born child, the lunatic, is each a requisite 

: : ; to sustain 
measure of truth to himself: the philosopher is so Plato's 
objection. 


also to himself: this is alike true, whatever may be 
the disparity of intelligence: and is rather more obviously true 
when the disparity is great, because the lower intelligence has 
then a very narrow stock of beliefs, and is little modifiable by 
the higher. But though the Protagorean doctrine declares the 
dog or the child to be a measure of truth—each to himself—it 
does not declare either of them to be a measure of truth to me, to 
you, or to any ordinary by-stander. How far any person is a 
measure of truth to others, depends upon the estimation in which 
he is held by others: upon the belief which they entertain 
respecting his character or competence. Here is a new element 
let in, of which Plato, in his objection to the Protagorean doc- 
trine, takes no account. When he affirms that Protagoras by his 
equalising doctrine acknowledged himself to be no better in point 
of wisdom and judgment than a dog or a child, this inference 
must be denied.1 The Protagorean doctrine is perfectly consis- 
tent with great diversities of knowledge, intellect, emotion, and 
character, between one man and another. Such diversities are 
recognised in individual belief and estimation, and are thus com- 
prehended in the doctrine. Nor does Protagoras deny that men 
are teachable and modifiable. The scholar after being taught 


que nous voyons leurs idées, leurs 
maniéres d’étre, leur existence méme. 
Le monde entier ne nous est connu 
que dans une sorte de chambre ob- 
scure : et lorsqu’au sortir d’une société 
_ mombreuse nous croyons avoir lu dans 

les esprits et dans les cceurs, avoir 
observé des caractéres, et senti (si je 
puis dire ainsi) la vie d’un grand 
nombre d’hommes— nous ne faisons en 
effet que sortir d’une grande galerie 


dont notre imagination a fait tous les 
frais ; dont elle a créé tous les person- 
nages, et dessiné, avec plus ou moins 
de vérité, tous les tableaux.” (Degé- 
rando, Des Signes et de lArt de 
Penser, vol. i. ch. v. p. 132.) 

1 Plato, Theetét. p. 161 D. 06 8’ dpa 
ériyxavey Gy cis Ppdvynowy ovdéey BeAtiwv 
Barpaxov yupivov, un Ste dAAov Tov ay- 
Opwmrwy. substitute the dog or horse 


as illustrations 
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will hold beliefs different from those which he held before. Pro- 
tagoras professed to know more than others, and to teach them: 
others on their side also believed that he knew more than they, 
and came to learn it. Such belief on both sides, noway contra- 
dicts the general doctrine here under discussion. What the 
scholar believes to be true, is still true to him: among those 
things which he believes to be true, one is, that the master knows 
more than he: in coming to be taught, he acts upon his own 
conviction. To say that a man is wise, is to say, that he is wise 
in some one’s estumation: your own or that of some one else. Such 
estimation is always implied, though often omitted in terms. 
Plato remarks very truly, that every one believes some others 
to be on certain matters wiser than himself. In other words, 
what is called authority—that predisposition to assent, with 
which we hear the statements and opinions delivered by some 
other persons—is one of the most operative causes in determining 
human belief. The circumstances of life are such as to generate 
this predisposition in every one’s mind to a greater or less 
degree, and towards some persons more than towards others. 
Belief on authority is true to the believer himself, like all his 
other beliefs, according to the Protagorean doctrine : 
authority and in acting upon it,—in following the guidance of 
istrueto ~~ A, and not following the guidance of B,—he is still a 
ape measure to himself. It is not to be supposed that 
of authority Protagoras ever admitted all men to be equally wise, 
residesin though Plato puts such an admission into his mouth 
liever's own as an inference undeniable and obvious. His doc- 
_ trine affirms something altogether different :—that 
whether you believe yourself to be wise or unwise, in either case 
the belief is equally your own—equally the result of your own 
mental condition and predisposition,—equally true to yourself, 
—and equally an item among the determining conditions of 
your actions. That the beliefs and convictions of one-person 
might be modified by another, was a principle held by Prota- 
goras not less than by Sokrates: the former employed as his 
modifying instrument, eloquent lecturing—the latter, dialectical 
cross-examination. Both of them recognise the belief of the 
person to whom they address themselves as true to him, yet at 
the same time as something which may be modified and corrected, 
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by appealing to what they thought the better parts of it against 
the worse. 

Again—Sokrates imputes it as a contradiction to Protagoras— 
“Your doctrine is pronounced to be false by many 


; Pro : 
persons: but you admit that the belief of all persons formu ry 
is true: therefore your doctrine is false”.! Here also oe S. 
Plato omits the qualification annexed by Protagoras cient 


to his general principle—Every man’s belief is true— 
that is, true to him. That a belief should be true, to one man, 
and false to another—is not only no contradiction to the formula 
of Protagoras, but is the very state of things which his formula 
contemplates. He of course could only proclaim it as true to 
himself. It is the express purpose of his doctrine to disallow 
the absolutely true and the absolutely false. His own formula, 
like every other opinion, is false to those who dissent from it: 
but it is not false absolutely, any more than any other doctrine. 
Plato therefore does not make out his charge of contradiction. 
Some men (says Sokrates) have learnt,—have bestowed study 
on special matters,—have made themselves wise upon ptato’s ar- 
those matters. Others have not done the like, but gument— 
remain ignorant. It is the wise man only who isa wise man 
measure: the ignorant man neither is so, nor believes nee 
himself to be so, but seeks guidance from the wise.? Reply to it. 
Upon this we may remark—First, that even when the un- 
taught men are all put aside, and the erudites or Experts remain 
alone—still these very erudites or Experts, the men of special 
study, are perpetually differing among themselves; so that we 
cannot recognise one as a measure, without repudiating the 
authority of the rest. If by a measure, Plato means an infallible 
measure, he will not find it in this way: he is as far from the 
absolute as before. Next, it is perfectly correct that if any man 
be known to have studied or acquired experience on special 


matters, his opinion obtairs an 


1 Plato, Theetét. p. 171 A. Sextus 
Empiric. (adv. Mathem. vii. 61) gives a 
ent answer to this objection. 


se Plato, Theeetét. pp. 171 C, 179 B. 
3“*Nam, quod dicunt omnino, se 
credere ei quem judicent fuisse sa- 


pientem—probarem, si id ipsum rudes 


authority with others (more or 


et indocti judicare potuissent (statuere 
enim, qui sit sapiens, se maximé vi- 
detur esse sapientis). Sed, ut potue- 
rint, potuerunt, omnibus rebus auditis, 
cognitis etiam reliquorum sententiis : judt- 

caverunt autem re semel auditd, atque 
ad wunius se auctoritatem contuleruni.” 
(Cicero, Acad. Priora, ii. 8, 9.) 
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fewer), such as the opinion of an ignorant man will not possess. 
This is a real difference between the graduated man and the non- 
graduated. But it is a difference not contradicting the theory of 
* Protagoras ; who did not affirm that every man’s opinion was 
equally trustworthy in the estimation of others, but that every 
man’s opinion was alike a measure to the man himself. The 
authority of the guide resides in the belief and opinion of those 
who follow him, or who feel prepared to follow him if necessity 
arises. A man gone astray on his journey, asks the way to his 
destination from residents whom he believes to know it, just as 
he might look at a compass, or at the stars, if no other persons 
were near. In following their direction, he is acting on his own 
belief, that he himself is ignorant on the point in question and 
that they know. He is a measure to himself, both of the extent. 
of his own ignorance, and of the extent of his own knowledge. 
And in this respect all are alike—every man, woman, child, and 
-animal ;! though they are by no means alike in the estimation 
of others, as trustworthy authorities. 


1 Plato, Theetét. p.171 E. I tran- 
scribe the following from the treatise 
of Fichte (Beruf des Menschen, Desti- 
nation de l’Homme; Traduction de 


Barchou de Penhoén, ch. i. Le Doute, 
Pp. 54-55) :-— 
‘*De la conscience de chaque indi- 


vidu, la nature se contemplant sous 
un point de vue différent, il en résulte 
que je m’appelle moi, et que tu t’a 
lies tof. Pour toi, je suis hors de 
; et pour moi, tu es hors de moi. 
Dans ce qui est hors de moi, je me 
saisis d’abord de ce qui m’avoisine le 
lus, de ce qui est le plus & ma portée : 
i, tu fais de méme. un de 
notre cété, nous allons ensuite au dela. 
Puis, ayant commencé & cheminer ainsi 
dans le monde de deux points de dé- 
i différens, nous suivons, pendant 
e reste de notre vie, des routes qui 
se coupent cd et la, mais qui jamais 
ne suivent exactement la méme direc- 
tion, jamais ne courent parallélement 
Yune &Yautre. Tous les individus pos- 
sibles peuvent étre: par conséquent 
aussi, tous les points de vue de con- 
science possibles. La somme de.ces con- 
sctences tndividuelles fait la conscience 
universelle: il n'y a pas d'autre. Ce 
n’est en effet que dans l’individu que 
se trouve A la fois et la limitation et 
la réalité. Dans Vindividu la con- 


science est entiirement déterminée par 
la nature intime de l’individu. i n’est 
donné & personne de savoir autre 
chose que ce qu'il sait. I ne pourrait. 


= davantage savoir les mémes choses 
"ane autre n qu'il ne les sait.” 
The same doctrine is enforced with 


great originality and acuteness in a. 
recent work of M. Eugéne Véron, Du 
Pr Intellectuel dans I'Humanité, 
Supériorité des Arts Modernes sur les 
Arte Anciens (Paris, 1862, Guillaumin). 
M. Véron applies his general doctrine 
mainly to the theory of Art and As- 
oe : aonorer he ag iene more 
admit respecting human 
gress as a certain and constant matter 
of fact. But he states clearly, as an 
universal truth, the relative point of 
view—the —— measurement for 
itself, of each individual mind—and 
the co uent obligation, on each, to 
allow to other minds the like liberty. 
We read, pp. 14-16-17 :— 

‘“‘Cela revient & dire que dans quel- 
que cas que nous supposions, nous ne 
pouvons sentir que la mesure de 
notre sensibilité, comprendre et 
que dans la mesure de notre intelli- 
gence; et que nos facultés étant en 

rpetuel eo eopnanants, les variations 

e notre pores té entrainent néces- 
sairement celles de nos jugemens, 
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A similar remark may be made as to Plato’s distinction be- 


tween the different matters to which belief may 
apply : present sensation or sentiment in one case 
—anticipation of future sensations or sentiments, in 
Upon matters of present sensation and 
sentiment (he argues), such as hot or cold, sweet or 
bitter, just or unjust, honourable or base, &c., one 
man is as good a judge as another : but upon matters 


another. 


Plato’s ar- 
ment as 
the dis- 

tinction be- 

tween pre- 
sent sensa- 
tion and 
anticipa- 
tion of the 
future. 


involving future contingency, such as what is healthy or un- 
healthy,—profitable and good, or hurtful and bad,—most men 
judge badly : only a few persons, possessed of special skill and 
knowledge, judge well, each in his respective province. 

I for my part admit this distinction to be real and important. 


Most other persons admit the same.' 
it, I follow out my belief,—and so do they. This is 
a general fact, respecting the circumstances which 
determine individual belief. Like all other causes of 
belief, it operates relatively to the individual mind, 
and thus falls under that general canon of relativity, 


In acting upon ppetormula 


of Relativity 
does not im- 
ply that 


which it is the express purpose of the Protagorean formula to 


méme quand nous n’en avons pas con- 
science. . . Chaque homme a son esprit 


particulier. Ce que l'un comprend sans n 


peine, un autre ne le peut saisir ; ce qui 
répugne & |’un, plait & autre; ce qui 
me parait odieux, mon voisin Yap- 
prouve. Quelque bonne envie que 
nous semblions avoir de nous = 
— de ry de ary ae in- 
pour emprunter des . 
mens tout faits et des opinions tallies 
& la mesure et & l’'usage du public—il 
est facile de voir que, tout en ayant 
l’air de répéeter la legon apprise, nous 
ugeons & notre maniére, quand nous 
ugeons: que notre jugement, tout en 
paraissant étre celui de tout le monde 
n’en reste pas moins personnel, et n’est 
pas une simple imitation : que cette res- 
semblance méme est souvent plus ap- 


te A réelle: que l’identité ex- 
eure des formules et des expressions 
ne prouve lument e de la 


ig en n’est élastique comme 
mote, et comme les principes géné- 
raux lesquels on pense enfermer 
les intelligences. C’est souvent quand 
le langage est le plus semblable qu’on 
est le plus loin de s’entendre. 
“Da reste, quand méme cette ressem- 


blance serait aussi réelle gu’elle est 
fausse, en quoi prouverait-il lidentité 
ire des intelligences? Qu’y 
aurait-i] d’étonnant qu’au milieu de 
ce communisme intellectuel qui régit 
Véducation de chaque classe, et déter- 
mine nos habitudes intellectuelles et 
morales, les distinctions natives - 
russent ou s’atténuassent? Ne faut-il 
lutdt admirer Yopinidtre vitalité 

es différences originelles qui résistent 
& tant de causes de nivellement ? 
Lidentité primitive des intelligences 
nest quune fiction logique sans 
beams oy simple ab: pecucn 7 

, qui ne repose que sur Uidenti 

du mot avec lui-méme. Tout se reduit 
& la possibilité abstraite des mémes 
développemens, dans les mémes con- 
ditions d’hérédité et d’éducation— 
mais aussi de développemens_ dif- 
férens dans des_ circonstances dif- 
férentes: c'est & dire, que l’intelligence 
de chacun n’est identique & celle de 
tous, qu’au moment ot elle n’est 
pas encore proprement une intelli- 
gence.” 


1 Plato, Thesstét. p. 179 A. was av 
dpodoyot. 
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affirm. Sokrates impugns the formula of relativity, as if it pro- 
claimed every one to believe himself more competent to predict 
the future than any other person. But no such assumption is 
implied in it. To say that a man is a measure to himeelf, is not 
to say that he is, or, that he believes himself to be, omniscient or 
infallible. A sick man may mistake the road towards future 
health, in many different directions. One patient may over-esti- 
mate his own knowledge,—that is one way, but only one among 
several : another may be diffident, and may undervalue his own 
knowledge : a third may over-estimate the knowledge of his pro- 
fessional adviser, and thus follow an ignorant physician, believing 
him to be instructed and competent : a fourth, instead of con- 
sulting a physician, may consult a prophet, whom Plato' here 
reckons among the authoritative infallible measures in respect to 
future events: a fifth may (like the rhetor Hlius Aristeides *) 
disregard the advice of physicians, and follow prescriptions en- 
joined to him in his own dreams, believing them to be sent by 
Aisculapius the Preserving God. Each of these persons judges 
differently about the road to future health : but each is alike a 
measure to himself: the belief of each is relative to his own 
mental condition and predispositions. You, or I, may believe 
that one or other of them is mistaken : but here another measure 
is introduced—your mind or méne. 

But the most unfounded among all Plato's objections to the 
Plato’sar-  Protagorean formula, is that in which Sokrates is 
gumentis made to allege, that if it be accepted, the work of 
That ifthe dialectical discussion is at an end: that the Sokratic 
Pian Sara Elenchus, the reciprocal scrutiny of opinions between 
ate two dialogiste, becomes nugatory—since every man’s 
discussion Opinions are right. Instead of right, we must add 
would be the requisite qualification, here as elsewhere, by read- 


annulled— 


The reverse ing, right to the man himself. Now, dealing with 


al Plato, Theetét. p. 179 A, where xxvii.—containingcurious details about 
Mr. Campbell observes in his note— his habits and condition, and illus- 
“*The pavrs is introduced as “being trating his belief ; y Or. xxiii. 
emorjpwv of the future generally P. 462 seqq. The ect faith which 
just as the physician is of future health; @ in his 
=A \gdiamaedenng. — 3-2 0 
rmon v m upon 
Bethe five of the rhetor ee, 


are remarkab) 
Aristoides Tepev Adyo, Oratt. xxiii- "s Plato, Thesetét. p. 161 E. 
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Plato's affirmation thus corrected, we must pronounce Dice 


not only that it is not true, but that the direct reverse recognises 
of it is true. Dialectical discussion and the Sokratic ee 
procedure, far from implying the negation of the the indi- 

: ; . vidual 
Protagorean formula, involve the unqualified recogni- mind. 
tion of it. Without such recognition the procedure cannot even 
begin, much less advance onward to any result. Dialectic ope- 
rates altogether by question and answer: the questioner takes all 
his premisses from the answers of the respondent, and cannot 
proceed in any direction except that in which the respondent 
leads him. Appeal is always directly made to the affirmative or 
negative of the individual mind, which is thus installed as measure 
of truth or falsehood for itself. The peculiar and characteristic 
excellence of the Sokratic Elenchus consists in thus stimulating 
the interior mental activity of the individual hearer, in eliciting 
from him all the positive elements of the debate, and in making 
him feel a shock when one of his answers contradicts the others. 
Sokrates not only does not profess to make himself a measure for 
the respondent, but expressly disclaims doing so: he protests 
against being considered as a teacher, and avows his own entire 
ignorance. He undertakes only the obstetric process of evolving 
from the respondent mind what already exists in it without the 
means of escape—and of applying interrogatory tests to the 
answer when produced : if there be nothing in the respondent’s 
mind, his art is inapplicable. He repudiates all appeal to autho- 
rity, except that of the respondent himself.' Accordingly there 


1 Read the animated ein the goras, that it rather illustrates the 
conversation with Pélus: Plato, Gorg. otagorean pointof view. The beliefs 
472, and Theetét. 161 A, pp. 375, 376. and judgments of the man of the world 

In this very argument of Sokrates are presented as flowing from his men- 
(in the Thestétus inst the Pro- talcondition and predispositions : those 

orean theory, we find him uncon- of the philosopher, from his. The two 
sciously adopting (as I have already are radically dissentient : each appears 
remarked) the very lan e of that to the other mistaken and misguided. 
theory, as a description of his own Here is nothing to refute Protagoras. 

ure, p. 171 D. Compare with Each of the two is a measure for him- 


his a remarkable e in the col- self. 
loquy of Sokrates vith Thrasymachus, Yes, it will be said; but Plato’s 
in Republic, i. 387 C. . measure is right, and that of the man 
Moreover, the long and ee of the world is wrong. Perhaps / ma 
trast between the philosopher and the think so. Asa measure for myself, 
man of the world, which Plato em- I speak and act accordingly. But the 
bodies in this dialogue (the Thesetétus, opponents have not to accept 
from p. 172 to p. 177), is so far from me any more than Plato as their judge. 


his argument against Prota- The case remains unsettled as before. 
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is neither sense nor fitness in the Sokratic cross-examination, un- 
less you assume that each person, to whom it is addressed, is a 
measure of truth and falsehood to himself. Implicitly indeed, 
this is assumed in rhetoric as well as in dialectic: wherever the 
speaker aims at persuading, he adapts his mode of speech to the 
predispositions of the hearer’s own mind ; and he thus recognises 
that mind as a measure for itself. But the Sokratic Dialectic 
embodies the same recognition, and the same essential relativity 
to the hearer’s mind, more forcibly than any rhetoric. And the 
Platonic Sokrates (in the Pheedrus) makes it one of his objections. 
against orators who addressed multitudes, that they did not dis- 
criminate either the specialties of different minds, or the special- 
ties of discourse applicable to each." 

Though Sokrates, and Plato so far forth as follower of Sokrates, 
Contrast employed a colloquial method based on the funda- 
withthe mental assumption of the Protagorean formula— 
Legibus— autonomy of each individual mind—whether they 
ee ttal. accepted the formula in terms, or not ; yet we shall 
lible autho- find Plato at the end of his career, in his treatise De 
rity—sets ‘ ‘ . . , e 
aside Dia. Legibus, constructing an imaginary city upon the 
lectic. attempted deliberate exclusion of this formula. We 
shall find him there monopolising all teaching and culture of his 
citizens from infancy upwards, barring out all freedom of speech 
or writing by a strict censorship, and severely punishing dissent 
from the prescribed orthodoxy. But then we shall also find that 
Plato in that last stage of his life—when he constitutes himself as 
lawgiver, the measure of truth or falsehood for all his citizens— 
has at the same time discontinued his early commerce with the 
Sokratic Dialectics. 

On the whole then, looking at what Plato says about the Pro- 
Plato in tagorean doctrine of Relativity—Homo Mensura— 
denying the first, his statement what the doctrine really is, next 
reanfor- his strictures upon it—we may see that he ascribes to 
stitutes it consequences which it will not fairly carry. He 
reece for Uupugns it as if it excluded philosophy and argu- 
all. Coun- mentative scrutiny : whereas, on the contrary, it is the 
tion tothe Only basis upon which philosophy or “reasoned truth” 
formula. can stand. Whoever denies the Protagorean auto- 


1 Plato, Pheodrus, p. 271 D-E ; compare 268 A. 
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nomy of the individual judgment, must propound as his counter 
theory some heteronomy, such as he (the denier) approves. If I 
am not allowed to judge of truth and falsehood for myself, who 
is to judge for me? Plato, in the Treatise De Legibus, answers 
very unequivocally :—assuming to himself that infallibility 
which I have already characterised as the prerogative of King 
Nomos: “I, the lawgiver, am the judge for all my citizens : you 
must take my word for what is true or false: you shall hear 
nothing except what my censors approve—and if, nevertheless, 
any dissenters arise, there are stringent penalties in store for 
them”. Here is an explicit enunciation of the Counter-Proposi- 
tion,! necessary to be maintained by those who deny the Prota- 
gorean doctrine. If you pronounce a man unfit to be the 
measure of truth for himself, you constitute yourself the measure, 
in his place: either directly as lawgiver—or by nominating 
censors according to your own judgment. As soon as he is de- 
clared a lunatic, some other person must be appointed to manage 
his property for him. You can only exchange one individual 
judgment for another. You cannot get out of the region of 
individual judgments, more or fewer in number: the King, the 
Pope, the Priest, the Judges or Censors, the author of some book, 
or the promulgator of such and such doctrine. The infallible 
measure which you undertake to provide, must be found in some 
person or persons—if it can be found at all: in some person 
selected by yourself—that is, in the last result, yourself.? 


1 Professor Ferrier’s Institutes of 
Metaphysic exhibit an excellent ex- 
ample of the advantages of setting 
fo explicitly the Counter-Proposi- 
tion—that which an author intends to 
deny, as well as the Proposition which 
he intends to affirm and prove. 

2 Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikomach. 
x. 1176, a. 15) 8ocec 8° dv awace ois 
towovras elvat, rd dGarydpevoyv Te 
omovédaig. ‘That is, which appears 
to be in the judgment of the wise or 
virtuous man.” The ultimate spe 
is thus acknowledged to be, not to an 
abstraction, but to some one or more 
individual persons whom Aristotle 
recognises as wise. That is truth 
which this wise man declares to be 
truth. You cannot escape from the 
Relative by any twist of reasoning. 

What tonic critics call ‘“‘ Der 


Gegensatz des Seins und des Scheins” 
(see Steinhart, Einleit. zum Theztét. p. 
37) is unattainable. All that is attain- 
able is the antithesis between that 
which appears to one person, and that 
which appees? to one or more others, 
choose them as you will: between 
that which appears at a first glance, 
or at a distance, or on careless inspec- 
tion—and that which appears after 
close and multiplied observations and 
comparisons, after full discussion, &c. 
Das Sein is that which appears to the 
abe or persons whom we judge to 

wise, under these latter favourable 
circumstances. 

Epiktétus, i. 28, 1. Ti €orcy aircov 
Tov ovyxatatiberOai te; =Td haiverOar 
Ste Urdpxe. Tey odv davoundve ore 
ovX Uxdpxe, svyxataridecOa: ovx oldv 
TE. 
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It is only when the Counter-Proposition to the Protagorean 


Import of 
the Prota- 
gorean for- 
mula is best 
seen when 
we state ex- 
plicitly the 
counter-pro- 
position. 


Unpopna- 
larity of the 
Protago- 
rean for- 
mula—Most 
believers i in- 


formula is explicitly brought out, that the full mean- 
ing of that formula can be discerned. If you deny 
it, the basis of all free discussion and scrutiny is 
withdrawn : philosophy, or what is properly called 
reasoned truth, disappears. In itself it says little. 
Yet little as its positive import may seem to be, it 
clashes with various illusions, omissions, and exigen- 
cies, incident to the ordinary dogmatising process. 
It substitutes the concrete in place of the abstract— 
the complete in place of the elliptical. Instead of 
Truth and Falsehood, which present to us the Abstract 
and impersonal as if it stood alone—the Objective 
divested of its Subject—we are translated into the real 
world of beliefs and disbeliefs, individual believers and 
disbelievers: matters affirmed or denied by some 
Subject actual or supposable—by you, by me, by him 
or them, perhaps by all persons within our know- 


ledge. All men agree in the subjective fact, or in the mental 
states called belief and disbelief; but all men do not agree in 
the matters believed and disbelieved, or in what they speak of as 
Truth and Falsehood. No infallible objective mark, no common 
measure, no canon of evidence, recognised by all, has yet been 
found. What is Truth to one man, is not truth, and is often 
Falsehood, to another : that which governs the mind as infallible 
authority in one part of the globe, is treated with indifference or 
contempt elsewhere.! Each man’s belief, though in part deter- 


Sir 


Recollections of an Indian Official, ch. 
xxvi. vol. i. pp. 226-228) observes as 


follows :— 


ditions of belief among the Hindoos, 


very rca Sage absurdity quoted from 
these books, he replies with the greatest 
naiveté in the wor ‘Is it not written 
in the k; and how should it be 
there written if not true?’ . The 


the grounds and con- 


Sleeman (Rambles and 


greater the arp etcelrp the more 

ie igh bebo of this poem (the monstrous and us the fic-. 
yana)the peopleassured tion, the ter is the chart that it 

me cio Wap written, if not by o tene ot has over eir minds; and the greater 
the Deity himself, at least b their I in the Sanacrit, the more 
See alae was the same ine are they under the influence of this 
it must consequently be true. charm. _ Belie to be written 


Ninety-nine out of a hun 
the oos, implicitly believe, not only 
word. of this 


eve 


by the Deity, or by his inspirations, 
and the men and of former 
days to have been very different from 


, among 


poem, but every 


Sched of Ba io A m that has ever the men and things of the present 
it. If you ask day, and the heroes of these to 
Scant cticther Ge really believes aus have been demigods, or people en- 
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mined by the same causes as the belief of others, is in part also 
determined by causes peculiar to himself. When a man speaks 
of Truth, he means what he himself (along with others, or singly, 
as the case may be) believes to be Truth ; unless he expressly 
superadds the indication of some other persons believing in it. 
This is the reality of the case, which the Protagorean formula 
brings into full view ; but which most men dislike to recognise, 
and disguise from themselves as well as from others in the 
common elliptical forms of speech. In most instances a believer 
entirely forgets that his own mind is the product of a given time 
and place, and of a conjunction of circumstances always peculiar, 
amidst the aggregate of mankind—for the most part narrow. He 
cannot be content (like Protagoras) to be a measure for himself 
and for those whom his arguments may satisfy. This would be 
to proclaim what some German critics denounce as Subjectivism.? 


dowed with powers far superior to 
those of the ordinary men of their 
own day, the analogies of nature are 
never for a moment considered ; nor 
do questions of probability, or 

to those anal 


bility, acco ogies, 
ever obtrude to dispel the c with 
which they are so pleasingly bound. 


They go on through life rea and 
talking of these monstrous fictions, 
which shock the taste and under- 
standing of other nations, without 
Steels Incident, or nearing ib ques: 
e incident, or ues- 
tioned. There was a time, and t 
not very distant, when it was the same 
in En d and in every other Euro- 
nation; and there are, I am 
afraid, some parts of Europe where 
it is so still. But the Hindoo faith, 
so far as religious questions are con- 
ries not more capacious or absurd 
than that of the Greeks and Romans 
in the days of Sokrates and Cicero ; 
the only difference is, that among the 
Hindoos a ter number of the 
estions which interest mankind are 
rought under the head of religion.” 
1This is the objection en by 
Schwegler, Prantl, and other German 


“alls gree e Protagorean doc- 
trine (Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, vol. i. 
12 seq.; Schwegler, Gesch. der 
Philos. im Umriss. # 11, b. p. 26, ed. 
thee works passage of som as 

ese works a some , 
hearer gua da room for them in 


These authors both say, that the 
Protagorean canon, properly under- 
stood, is right, but Protagoras 
laid it down wrongly. They admit 
the principle of ahh bpeblgs as an 
essential aspect of the case, in regard 
to truth ; but they say that Protagoras 
was wrong in appealing to individual, 
ee accidental, subjectivity of 
each man at every varying moment, 
whereas he ought to have appealed to 
an ideal or universal subjectivity. 
** What ought to be held true, right, 
good &c.,” (says Schwegler) ‘‘ must be 

ecided doubtless by me, but by meso 
far forth as a rational, and thinking 
being. Now my thinking, my reason, 
is not something specially beam) ak 
to me, but something common to 
rational petngs. something universal ; 
so far therefore as I proceed as a 
rational and thinking person, my sub- 
jectivity is an universal subjectivity. 

very ee person has the con- 
sciousness that what he regards as 
right, duty, good, evil, &c., presents 
itself not merely to him as such, but 
also to every rational person, and that, 
consequently, his ju ent possesses 
the character of universality, universal 
validity : in one word, Objectivity.” 

Here it is icitly asserted, 
wherever a number of individual men 
page their reason, the specialities of 
each disappear, and they arrive at the 
same conclusions—Reason being & 

ide impersonal as well as infallible. 

d this same view is expressed by 
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He insists upon constituting himself—or some authority wor- 
shipped by himself—or some abstraction interpreted by himself— 
a measure for all others besides, whether assentient or dissentient. 
That which he believes, all ought to believe. 

This state of mind in reference to belief is usual with most 
men, not less at the present day than in the time of Plato and 
Protagoras. It constitutes the natural intolerance prevalent 
among mankind ; which each man (speaking generally), in the 
case Of his own beliefs, commends and exults in, asa virtue. It 
flows as a natural corollary from the sentiment of belief, though 
it may be corrected by reflection and social sympathy. Hence 
the doctrine of Protagoras—equal right of private judgment to 
each man for himself—becomes inevitably unwelcome. 

We are told that Demokritus, as well as Plato and Aristotle, 
Aristotle wrote against Protagoras. The treatise of Demokritus 
atl’ Lage: is lost: but we possess what the two latter said against 


tte 
refate the the Protagorean formula. In my judgment both 


Prantl in other language, when he both of them keep in the saye obscurity 
orean doctrine by of an abstraction—‘‘ Das Denken a 
saying, ‘“‘Das Denken ist der Mass der the “Universal Reason. Protagoras 
te in each dissentient an aaa! 
o me this assertion appears so rig £ Sooners Deon reencn ane 
distinctly at variance with notorious fo jdge for himself. 
facta I fader & show ee thoroughly 
it advanced by learned historians of incorrect of Schwegler 
philosophy, who recount the very facts and pear nelly atl fa, W en they talk about 
which contradict it. Can it really be the Universal nD as unanimous and 
necessary bls teat that the reason of unerring, I transcribe from another emi- 
one man differs most materially from nent historian of ee hy a descrip- 
that of another—and the reason of the tion of what philoso phy been from 
timesTin respect of the arguments ac. ‘Degérando, Histoire Comparce a 
imes— of the ents ac- o, Hi m es 
cepted, the authorities eect eet thecon- 8 es de Philosophie, vol. p. 
clusions embraced ? impersonal ——*6 Tne multitude d’h ihecen: 
Reason is a mere fletion + the universal dlevées en quelque sorte au hasard, et 
Reason is an abstraction, belonging rapidement détruites; une diversité 
alike to all cular reasoners, con- d’opinions, d’autant plus sensible 
sentient or dissentient, sound or un- la philosophie a été plus dévelop 
sound, &c. Schwegler admits the Pro- des sectes, des méme, des ‘dis: 


tagorean can 
which nullifies i . To say stériles, des erreurs maintenues et 
canataleen une imitation aveugle ; 


sure of truth is to no measure at quelques uvertes obtenues avec 
all. =e lentes "idées fausses ; 


reter. The interpreters are dissen- des réfornses sunonode une succession 
ent; and which of them is to hold de doctrines qui se renversent les unes 
the privilege of infallibility? Neither les autres sans pouvoir obtenir plus de 
Schwegler nor Prantl are forward to pete oe ° 


entitled to put dissentients to silence; tudes, et ne s’élevant & quelques épo- 
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failed in refuting it. Each of them professed to lay 
down objective, infallible, criteria of truth and false- 
hood : Democritus on his side, and the other dogma- 
tical philosophers, professed to do the same, each in 
his own way—and each in a different way.' Now 
the Protagorean formula neither allows nor disallows 
any one of these proposed objective criteria: but it Aristotle 
enunciates the appeal to which all of them must be truth. 
submitted—the subjective condition of satisfying the judgment 
of each hearer. Its protest is entered only when that condition 
is overleaped, and when the dogmatist enacts his canon of belief 
as imperative, peremptory, binding upon all (allgemeingultig) 
both assentient and dissentient. I am grateful to Aristotle for 
his efforts to lay down objective canons in the research of truth ; 
but I claim the right of examining those canons for myself, and 
of judging whether that, which satisfied Aristotle, satisfies me 
also. The same right which I claim for myself, I am bound to 
allow to all others. The general expression of this compromise 
is, the Protagorean formula. No one demands more emphatically 
to be a measure for himself, even when all authority is opposed 
to him, than Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias.? 

After thus criticising the formula—Homo Mensura—Plato 
proceeds to canvass the other doctrine, which he pyato's oxa- 
ascribes to Protagoras along with others, and which mination of 


the other 


he puts into the mouth of Theetétus—“ That know- doctrine— 


reader of 
Aristotle 
will claim 
the right of 
examinin 
for himself 
Aristotle’s 


ques fortunées que pour retomber 
bientét dans de nouveaux écarts, &c. 
- - - les mémes questions, enfin, qui 

érent il y a plus de vingt siécles 
es premiers génies de la Gréce, agitées 
encore ajourd’hui aprés tant de volu- 
mineux ts consacrés & les discuter”. 


1 Plutarch, adv. Kolot. p. 1108. 
According to Demokritus all sensible 
tions were conventional, or varied 
according to circumstances, or accord- 
to diversity of the percipient 
Subject; but there was an objective 
reality—minute, solid, invisible atoms, 
differing in figure, position, and move- 
ment, and vacuum along with them. 
Sach reality was intelligible only by 
Reason. Néup yAvci, véuw mxpor, 
rouse Oepydy, von Wuxpdy, vous xpocy 
8 Groza cai xevov. “Amep vopi- 


yon pay elvar ai Sofdgerar ra. arc Ontd, 


ovK éore $@ xara adnOelay ravta* adda 
72 ATOMA MOVOV Kat Kévov. 

Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. 
vii. 135-139; Diog. Laert. ix. 72. See 
Mullach, Democriti Fragm. pp. 204-208. 

The discourse of Protagoras Mepi 
Tov len was gr by Forphyry, who 
apparently cited from a passage 
verte: which citation Eusebius un- 
fortunately has not preserved (Euse- 
bius, Prepar. Evang. x. 3, 17). One 
of the speakers in Porphyry’s dialogue 
(describing a repast at the house of 
Longinus at Athens to celebrate 
Plato’s birthday) accused Plato of 
having copied largely from the argu- 
ments of Protagoras—spis rovs év rd 
ov eiodyovras. Allusion is probably 
made to the Platonic dialogues Par- 
menides and Sophistes. 


2 Plato, Gorgias, p. 472. 
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That know- 
ledge is Sen- 
sible Per- 
ception. He 

adverts to 
sensible 
facts which 
are different 
with diffe- 


ledge is sensible perception”. He connects that doc- 
trine with the above-mentioned formula, by illus- 
trations which exhibit great divergence between one 
percipient Subject and another. He gives us, as 
examples of sensible perception, the case of the wind, 
rent Per.  COld to one man, not cold to another: that of the 
cipients. § wine, sweet to a man in health, bitter if he be sickly.) 
Perhaps Protagoras may have dwelt upon cases like these, as best 
calculated to illustrate the relativity of all affirmations: for 
though the judgments are in reality both equally relative, 
whether two judges pronounce alike, or whether they pronounce 
differently, under the same conditions—yet where they judge 
differently, each stands forth in his own individuality, and the 
relativity of the judgment is less likely to be disputed. 

But though some facts of sense are thus equivocal, generating 
dissension rather than unanimity among different 


Such is not 

the a0 individuals—such is by no means true of the facts of 
facts of sense taken generally.2 On the contrary, it is only 
paar ata these facts—the world of reality, experience, and 
oF oneal: particulars—which afford a groundwork and assurance 
bestfound of unanimity in human belief, under all varieties of 
aot fects of aching or locality. Counting, measuring, weighing, 
sense are facts of sense simple and fundamental, and com- 
regis, parisons of those facts: capable of being eo exhibited 
&e. 


that no two persons shall either see them differently 


or mistrust them. Of two persons exposed to the same wind, 
one may feel cold, and the other not : but both of them will see 
the barometer or thermometer alike.* LIdvra pérpp xat dpiOup 


1 Plato, Thesetét. pp. 152 A, 159 C. 
2 a ahrintette | (Metaphysic. Yr. Pa 
80q. arguing agai era- 
Kicitos heen his followers, who dwelt 
& as ever fluctuating 
aad uadethat e, urges against them 
that this is not true of all aicdyra, but 
yoy of those in the sublunary region 
mapas But bread recall is me 
i only an impercep small pa 
of the entire Kosmos; the ob ects | i 
the vast superlunary or celesti region 
of the Kosmos were far more numerous, 
and were also eternal and unchange- 
able, in constant and uniform 
rotation. Accordingly, if you predicate 


one or other about aic@yrd general! 

you ought to predicate constancy and 
un ility, not flux and varia- 
tion, since the former predicates are 
true of much the larger proportion of 
aig@yta. See the Scholia on the above 
passage of a Book 0 eer aod and 

a. 


Campbel in his zien to 
‘is Theetetus 


paring the points in the tale eae cate 
modern metaphysical vi views, observes. 
‘*Modern Experimental Science is 
equally distrustful of individual im- 
pressions of sense, but has found means 
of measuring the motions by which 
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xai oraOuq—would be the -perfection of science, if it could be 
obtained. Plato himself recognises, in more than one place, the 
irresistible efficacy of weight and measure in producing unani- 
mity ; and in forestalling those disputes which are sure to arise 


where weight and measure cannot be applied.! 


It is therefore 


among select facts of sense, carefully observed and properly com- 
pared, that the groundwork of unanimity is to be sought, so far 
as any rational and universal groundwork for it is attainable. 
In other words, it is here that we must seek for the basis of 


knowledge or cognition. 


A loose adumbration of this doctrine is here given by Plato as 


the doctrine of Protagoras, in the words—Knowledge 
To sift this doctrine is an- 
nounced as his main purpose ;? and we shall see how 
he performs the task. Sokr.—Shall we admit, that 
when we perceive things by sight or hearing, we at 
the same time know them all? 
talk to us in a strange language, are we to say that 
we do not hear what they say, or that we both hear 


is sensible perception. 


they are caused, through the effect of 
the same motions upon other things 
besides our senses. When the same 
wind is blowing one of us feels warm 
and another cold (Theetét. p. 152), 
but the mercury of the thermometer 
tells the same tale toall. And though 
the individual consciousness remains 
the sole judge of the exact impression 
momentarily received by each person, 
et we are certain that the sensation of 
eat and cold, like the expansion and 
contraction of the mercury, is in every 
case dependent on a universal law.” 
It might seem from Mr. Campbell’s 
language (I do not imagine that he 
means it so) as if Modern Experi- 
mental Science had arrived at some- 
thing more trustworthy than ‘“‘indi- 
vidual impressions of sense”. But the 
expansion or contraction of the mercury 
are just as much facts of sense as the 
feeling of heat or cold ; only they are 
— of sense dete te and uniform 
rs) 
cold indeterminate and liable to 
differ with different persons. The 
certainty about “‘ universal law govern- 
ing the sensations of heat and cold,” 
ho ia at all felt in the days of 


whereas the feeling of heat or pared 


Arguments 
of Sokrates 
in examin- 
ing this 
uestion. 
ivergence 
between one 
man and 
another 
arises, not 
merely from 
different 


When foreigners 


1 Thus in the Philébus (pp. 55-56) 
Plato declares that numbering, measur- 
ing, and weighing, are the characteristic 
marks of all the various processes which 
deserve the name of Arts; and that 
among the different Arts those of the 
carpenter, builder, &c., are superior to 
those of the physician, pilot, husband- 
man, military commander, musical com- 
poser, &c., because the two first-named 
employ more measurement anda greater 
number of measuring instruments, the 
rule, line, plummet, compass, &c. 

‘“When we about iron or silver” 
(says Sokratés in the Platonic Phedrus, 

. 263 A-B) “‘ we are all of one mind, 
ut when we talk: about the Just and 
the Good we are all at variance with 
each other, and each man is at variance 


with himself”. Compare an analogous 
passage, Alkibiad. i. p. 109. 
Here Plato 4 recognises the 


verifications of sense as the main 
guarantee for accuracy ; and the com- 
facts of sense, when select and 
simplified, as ensuring the nearest ap- 
proach to unanimity among believers. 

2 Plato, Thesetét. p. 163 A. eis ya 
ToUTé wou was & Adyos NY Eratve, Ka 
TovTov xdpty ra woAAa Kal Grora ravrTa 
exevyoaper. 
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and know it? When unlettered men look at an 


impressi- ae 

bilty, but inscription, shall we contend that they do not see the 
and asso- writing, or that they both see and know it? Theetét. 
ciative |,. —We shall say, under these supposed circumstances, 


that what we see and hear, we also know. We hear 
and we know the pitch and intonation of the foreigner’s voice. 
The unlettered man sees, and also knows, the colour, size, forms, 
of the letters. But that which the schoolmaster and the inter- 
preter could tell us respecting their meaning, that we neither see, 
nor hear, nor know. Sokr.—Excellent, Thextétus. I have 
nothing to say against your answer.) 

This is an important question and answer, which Plato 
unfortunately does not follow up. It brings to view, though 
without fully unfolding, the distinction between what is really 
perceived by sense, and what is inferred from such perception : 
either through resemblance or through conjunctions of past ex- 
perience treasured up in memory—or both together. Without 
having regard to such distinction, no one can discuss satisfactorily 
the question under debate.* Plato here abandons, moreover, 


P 
the gen: question as to the relativity 
of ition. Here, the fact of relative 

ion is brought out most conspi- 
cuously on its in ual side, not on 
ita perceptive side. The of sense 
is the same id all, and therefore, though 


ut the mental 
tions with that fact are different with 
different persons, and therefore are 
more hy rend and palpably relative. 
—Dugald Stewart Preliminary 
Dinewtation “to Dy Racyelsiad Britan- 

nica, . 66, 8th ed. 

0 this reference of the sensation 
of coldar to the external object, I can 
of nothing so analogous as the 
seca wo “experience in ey a 
library of e 
wome pee up on its shelves as 
es of the knowledge 
of past ; and contemplate them 
wi de and reverence as inex- 
hanstible sources of instruction and de- 
- to a mind. Even in looking 
t or manuscript, we 
rac oe 


has more the look of from 
associa- 


t the ideas wo acquire is exactly 


are received by the sense of sight; and 

we are scarcely conscious of a metaphor 
when we apply this On such 
occasions we rg as cared aA 
thing is y eye but a 
ai of black strokes drawn upon 
prcrpel ge aa and that it is our own ac- 
qu bits which communicate . 

ese strokes the whole of that 


the un 

infant. The Enowiaige which we con- 
ceive to be preserved in books, like the 
fragrance of a rose, or the gilding of 
the clouds, depends, for its existence 
on the relation between the object and 
the percipient mind: and the only dif- 
ference between the two cases is, that 
= the one, this relation is the local and 
in the ot - effect of conventional habits: 
C) Peceeant it is the universal and the 
nature. .. What 


speaker, eloquence and persuasion seem 
to issue from his lips; and we are little 
aware that we ourselves infuse the soul 
into every word thatheutters. The cade 
the same when we enjoy the 
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the subjective variety of impression which he had before noticed 
as the characteristic of sense :—(the wind which blows cold, and 
the wine which tastes sweet, to one man, but not to another). 
Here it is assumed that all men hear the sounds, and see the 
written letters alike: the divergence between one man and 
another arises from the different prior condition of percipient 
minds, differing from each other in associative and reminiscent 


power. 
Sokrates turns to another argument. If knowledge be the 


same thing as sensible perception, then it follows, 


Argument— 
that so soon as a man ceases to see and hear, he also That sen- 
ceases to know. The memory of what he has seen or a hon dcea 
heard, upon that supposition, is not knowledge. But pot incinde 
Thestétus admits that a man who remembers what Probability 
he has seen or heard does know it. Accordingly, the ane poe 
answer that knowledge is sensible perception, cannot the doctrine 
be maintained.! include 

memory. 


Here Sokrates makes out a good case against the 


answer in its present wording. But we may fairly doubt whether 
those who affirmed the matter of knowledge to consist in the 
facts of sense, ever meant to exclude memory. They meant pro- 
bably the facts of sense both as perceived and as remembered ; 
though the wording cited by Plato does not strictly include 
so much. Besides, we must recollect, that Plato includes in 
the meaning of the word Knowledge or Cognition an idea of 
perfect infallibility: distinguishing it generically from the 
highest form of opinion. But memory is a fallible process: 
sometimes quite trustworthy—under other circumstances, not so. 
Accordingly, memory, in a general sense, cannot be put on a 
level with present perception, nor said to generate what Plato 
calls knowledge. 

The next argument of Plato is as follows. You can see, and 
not see, the same thing at the same time: for you Argument 
may close one of your eyes, and look only with the from the 


other. But it is impossible to know a thing, and not cine end 


conversation of a friend. We ascribe 
the charm entirely to his voice and ac- 
cents; but without our co-operation, its 
cy would vanish. How very small 
comparative proportion is, which in 


such cases the words Bpokes contribute 
to the intellectual and moral effect, I 
have elsewhere endeavoured to show.” 


1 Plato, Thesetdét. pp. 168, 164. 
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not seeing to know it, at the same time. Therefore to know is 
at the same 
time. not the same as fo see.' 

This argument is proclaimed by Plato as a terrible puzzle, 
leaving no escape. Perhaps he meant to speak ironically. In 
reality, this puzzle is nothing but a false inference deduced from 
a false premiss. The inference is false, because if we grant the 
premiss, that it is possible both to see a thing, and not to see it, at 
the same time—there is no reason why it should not also be 
possible to know a thing, and not to know it, at the same time. 
Moreover, the premiss is also false in the ordinary sense which 
the words bear: and not merely false, but logically impossible, 
asa sin against the maxim of contradiction. Plato procures it 
from a true premiss, by omitting an essential qualification. I see 
an object with my open eye: I do not see it with my closed eye. 
From this double proposition, alike intelligible and true, Plato 
thinks himself authorised to discard the qualification, and to tell 
me that I see a thing and do not see it—passing @ dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum stmpliciter. This is the same liberty which he 
took with the Protagorean doctrine. Protagoras having ae 
“Every thing which any man believes is true to that man ”— 
Plato reasons against him as if he had said—“ Every thing which 
any man believes is true”. 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 165 B. (Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Thest. pp. 12- 
2 Plato, Thesetét. p. 165 B. te 13, 22- es ad hi een ce 
Tarov eporapa—advcre é épwrhare, "Stall um pushes . 
Mr. Campbell observes upon this ciple so far As to contend that th 
:—‘* Perhaps there is here a simile of the waxen tablet 
race of the spirit which was afterwards and that of the pigeon: house 
developed in the sophisms of Eubu- are doctrines o Loppdnenta, © ‘ich 3 
lidés”. Stalibaum, while acknowledg- krates pretends to adopt with a view 
ing the many subtleties of Sokrates in to hold them up to ridicule. 
this dialogue, complains that other I do not concur in this opinion of 
comnuentators make the ridiculous mis- Stallbaum, which he reproduces in 
take (‘‘errore perquam ridiculo”) of pe pertinerey | on many other dialogues, 
accepting all the reasoning of Sokrates and especially on the riithie for the 
as seriously meant, whereas much of purpose of Pad reasou to from the 
it (he says) is mere mockery and sar- roprosee of and bad 
casm, intended to retort upon the So- ray baer cost of ents 
phists their own argumentative tricks udi ot indefonal” see no 
and quibbles. —‘‘ Itaqué ssepe per petu- cane for belie that Plato meant 


lantiam quandam argutiis indulget bring forward arguments as 
(Socrates), quibus isti haudquaquam paral paralogianns obvio and ridic ridiculously 
abstinebant; spe ex adversariorum silly. He produced ag ar mny judg- 


mente disputat, sed ita tamen disputat, ment, as duitable items in 

oe gh pean suis ipsorum capiat laqueis; of search: both nsible to a certain 
denique in disputando iisdem admitting both of ena? o Lr creeomted 
utitar, quibus illi uti con- opposed, and necoeenty cope besees 

a eeabk sicuti. etiam in Menone, to those who wish to know E pmerr 

Cratylo, Kuthydemo, fierimeminimus”. in all its bearings. 
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Again, argues Plato,! you cannot say—I know sharply, dimly, 
near, far, &c.—but you may properly say, I see sharply, dimly, 
near, far, &c.: another reason to show that knowledge and 


sensible perception are not the same. 


After a digression of some 


length directed against the disciples of Herakleitus—(partly to 
expose their fundamental doctrine that every thing was in flux 
and movement, partly to satirise their irrational procedure in 
evading argumentative debate, and in giving nothing but a tissue 
of mystical riddles one after another),? Sokrates returns back to 
the same debate, and produces more serious arguments, as 


follows :— 
Sokr.—If you are 


and black? you will answer, with his eyes: shrill 


or grave sounds? with his ears. 


you more correct to say, that we see through our eyes 
rather than with our eyes :—that we hear through our 
ears, not with our ears. Theetét.—I think it is more 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 165 D. The 
reasonings here given by Plato from 
the mouth of Sokrates, are compared b 


Steinhart to the Trug-schliisse, whic 
in the Euthydémus he ascribes to that 
Sophist and Dionysodorus. But Stein- 
hart says that Plato is here reasoning 
in the style of Protagoras: an assertion 
thoroughly gratuitous, for which there 
is no evidence at all (Ste , Bin- 
leitung zum Theetét. p. 53). 


2 Plato, Theetét. pp. 179-183. The 
description which we read here (put 


into the mouth of the geometer Theo- 
dérus) of the persons in Ephesus and 
other Ionia, who ulated 


in the vein of Herakleitus—is full of 
vivid fancy and smartness, but is for 
that reason the less to be trusted as 
accurate. 

The characteristic features ascribed 
to these Herakleiteans are quite unlike 
to the features of ras, so far as 
we know them; tho Protagoras, 
nevertheless, throughout this dialogue, 
is spoken of as if he were an Hera- 
klei These men are here depicted 
uous 


ded to explain (Gowep éx dapé- 
Tpas pyxarionca freee ay sai 


asked, With what does a man perceive white 


Sokrates 
maintains 
that we do 
not see with 
our eyes, 
but that the 
mind sees 
through the 


Does it not seem to 


amorofevovary, see Lassalle, vol. i. pp. 
82-39—springing up by spontaneous 
inspiration, sci ape instruction, p. 
180 A), and each looking down upon 
the others as ignorant. It we com- 
pare the picture thus given by Plato 
of the Herakleiteans, with the picture 
which he gives of Protagoras in the 
dialogue so called, we shall see that 
the two are as unlike as possible. 
Lassalle, in his elaborate work on 
the oes sare of Herakleitus, attempts 
to establish the philosophical affinity 
between Herakleitus and Protagoras: 
but in my judgment unsuccessfully. 
According to Lassalle’s own representa- 
tion of the doctrine of Herakleitus, it is 
altogether opposed to the most eminent 
Protagorean doctrine, "Av@pwrros éauTe 
nérpov—and equally opposed to that 
which Plato seems to imply as Prota- 
gorean — Ato@no.s ='Emorjpn. The 
elucidation given by Lassalle of Hera- 
kleitus, through the analogy of Hegel, 
is certainly curious and instructive. 
The Absolute Process of Herakieitus 
is at variance with Protagoras, not less 
than the Absolute Object or Substra- 
tum of the Eleates, or the Absolute 
Ideas of Plato. Lassalle admits that 
Herakleitus is the entire antithesis 


to Protagoras, yet still contends 

that he is the arg stage of 

ooo towards tagoras (vol. 
p. 
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: that correct. Sokr.—It would be strange if there were in 
the mind —_ each man many separate reservoirs, each for a distinct 
ceivesand class of perceptions.’ All perceptions must surely 
Jtse FS wlth. converge towards one common form or centre, call it 
ort feay soul or by any other name, which perceives through 
bodily or- them, as organs or instruments, all perceptible ob- 
jects.— 

We thus perceive objects of sense, according to Plato’s lan- 

, with the central form or soul, and through various organs 
of the body. The various Percepta or Percipienda of tact, vision, 
hearing—sweet, hot, hard, light—have each its special bodily 
organ. But no one of these can be perceived through the organ 
affected to any other. Whatever therefore we conceive or judge 
respecting any two of them, is not performed through the organ 
special to either. If we conceive any thing common both to 
sound and colour, we cannot conceive it either through the 
auditory or through the visual organ.” 

Now there are certain judgments (Sokrates argues) which we 
make common to both, and not exclusively belonging to either. 
First, we judge that they are two: that each is one, different 
from the other, and the same with itself: that each ts something, 
or has existence, and that one is not the other. Here are pre- 
dicates — existence, non-existence, likeness, unlikeness, unity, 
plurality, sameness, difference, &c., which we affirm, or deny, not 
respecting either of these sensations exclusively, but respecting 
all of them. Through what bodily organ do we derive these 
judgments respecting what is common to all? There is no 
special organ : the mind perceives, through itself, these common 
properties.’ 

Some matters therefore there are, which the soul or mind 
Indication apprehends through itself—others, which it perceives 
judgments through the bodily organs. To the latter class belong 
bak oop ae the sensible qualities, hardness, softness, heat, sweet- 
by itself— ness, &c., which it perceives through the bodily or- 


1 Plato, Theetét. p. 184 D. Sevor 2 Plato, Thesetét. pp. 184-186. 
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gans; and which animals, 4s well as men, are by Th povoetves 
nature competent to perceive immediately at birth. Difference, 
To the former class belong existence (substance, es- &* 

sence), sameness, difference, likeness, unlikeness, honourable, 
base, good, evil, &c., which the mind apprehends through itself 
alone. But the mind is not competent to apprehend this latter 
class, as it perceives the former, immediately at birth. Nor does 
such competence belong to all men and animals; but only to a 
select fraction of men, who acquire it with difficulty and after a 
long time through laborious education. The mind arrives at 
these purely mental apprehensions, only by going over, and 
comparing with each other, the simple impressions of sense; by 
looking at their relations with each other; and by computing the 
future from the present and past... Such comparisons and com- 
putations are a difficult and gradual attainment ; accomplished 
only by a few, and out of the reach of most men. But without 
them, no one can apprehend real existence (essence, or sub- 
stance), or arrive at truth: and without truth, there can be no 
knowledge. 

The result therefore is (concludes Sokrates), That knowledge 4s 
not sensible perception: that it is not to be found in the 
perceptions of sense themselves, which do not appre- maintains 
hend real essence, and therefore not truth—but in the ‘ht poe 
comparisons and computations respecting them, and be found, 
in the relations between them, made and appre- Sensible 
hended by the mind itself? Plato declares good Perceptions 


themselves, 


and evil, honourable and base, &c, to be among basin ee 


matters most especially relative, perceived by the and compn- 


1 Plato, Thesetét. p. 18 B. Thy 5 wapayiyvaras. 

€ ovoiay xai 5 Te Ecroy Kai Thy évay- . 
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tationsof mind computing past and present in reference to 
respecting future.! 

thom. Such is the doctrine which Plato here lays down, 
Examina- respecting the difference between sensible perception, 
view— and knowledge or cognition. From his time to the 
fromthe Present day, the same topic has continued to be dis- 
views of = cussed, with different opinions on the part of philo- 
philoso- sophers. Plato’s views are interesting, as far as his 
phers. language enables us to make them out. He does not 
agree with those who treat sensation or sensible perception (in 
his language, the two are not distinguished) as a bodily pheno- 
menon, and intelligence as a mental phenomenon. He regards 
both as belonging to the mind or soul. He considers that the 
mind is sentient as well as intelligent: and moreover, that the 
sentient mind is the essential basis and preliminary—universal 
among men and animals, as well as coeval with birth—furnish- 
ing all the matter, upon which the intelligent mind has to work. 
He says nothing, in this dialogue, about the three distinct souls 
or minds (rational, courageous, and appetitive), in one and the 
same body, which form so capital a feature in his Timseus and 
Republic: nothing about eternal, self-existent, substantial Ideas, 
or about the pre-existence of the soul and its reminiscence as the 
process of acquiring knowledge. Nor does he countenance the 
doctrine of innate ideas, instinctive beliefs, immediate mental 
intuitions, internal senses, &c., which have been recognised by 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 186 A. «caddy tained and established by this train of 
= aiexpsy, aa ayete’ Kai xaxév. Pree Plato has via oh 
To v oxee €y TOLLS pa- ia, evayriérys, ayabdy, caxdy, 
Atcora wpdos GAARHAa ceorec- to be a distinct class of Objects not 
c0ac trv ovciav, avadoyrgo- perceived by Sense. But he also tells 
udvyn (fy Wuxn) dv éaurg ra yeyo- us that they are apprehended by the 
véra cai Ta wapévra wpds ra Mind through its own working, and 

wddAAovra. that ag Mp app 

Base and honourable, evil and good, relation to each other. 
are here pointed out by Sokrates as that are just as much relative to 
most evidently and emphatically re- the con pint mind, as the Ob, 
lative. In the train of reaso: here sense are toth and 
ee oe com mind. The Subject is the 
the d AloOqors ='Emcorfuy. limit or measure (to use 
In his sense of the word a s he phrases) of one as well as of 
This confirms what I obeerved above, 
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many philosophers. Plato supposes the intelligent mind to work 
altogether upon the facts of sense ; to review and compare them 
with one another ; and to compute facts present or past, with a 
view to the future. All this is quite different from the mental 
intuitions and instincts, assumed by various modern philosophers 
as common to all mankind. The operations, which Plato as- 
cribes to the intelligent mind, are said to be out of the reach of 
the common man, and not to be attainable except by a few, with 
difficulty and labour. The distinctive feature of the sentient 
mind, according to him, is, that it operates through a special 
bodily organ of sense: whereas the intelligent mind has no such 
special bodily organ. 

But this distinction, in the first place, is not consistent with 
Timzeus—wherein Plato assigns to each of his three Different 
human souls a separate and special region of the Med given 
bodily organism, as its physical basis. Nor, in the in other 
second place, is it consistent with that larger range of ‘alogues. 
observed facts which the farther development of physiology has 
brought to view. To Plato and Aristotle the nerves and the 
nervous system were wholly unknown : but it is now ascertained 
that the optic, auditory, and other nerves of sense, are only 
branches of a complicated system of, sensory and motory nerves, 
attached to the brain and spinal cord as a centre: each nerve of 
sense having its own special mode of excitability or manifesta- 
tion. Now the physical agency whereby sensation is carried on, 
is, not the organ of sense alone, but the cerebral centre acting 
along with that organ: whereas in the intellectual and memorial 
processes, the agency of the cerebral centre and other internal 
parts of the nervous system are sufficient, without any excite- 
ment beginning at the peripheral extremity of the special organ 
of sense, or even though that organ be disabled. We know the 
intelligent mind only in an embodied condition: that is, as 
working along with and through its own physical agency. When 
Plato, therefore, says that the mind thinks, computes, compares, 
&c., by itself—this is true only as signifying that it does so 
without the initiatory stimulus of a special organ of sense ; not 
as signifying that it does so without the central nervous force or 
currents—an agency essential alike to oa to sensation, to 
emotion, and to appetite. 
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Putting ourselves back to the Platonic period, we must recog- 


Plato's dis- 
cussion of 
ues- 


Cognition. 


nise that the discussion of the theory ‘Emornpn = 
AtaOnots, as it is conducted by Plato, exhibits a re- 
markable advance in psychological analysis. In ana- 
lysing the mental phenomena, Plato displayed much 
more subtlety and acuteness than his predecessors—as 
far at least as we have the means of appreciating the 
latter. It is convenient to distinguish intellect from 
sensation (or sensible perception) and emotion, though 
both of them are essential and co-ordinate parte of our 
mental system, and are so recognised by Plato. It is 
also true that the discrimination of our sensations 


from each other, comparisons of likeness or unlikeness between 
them, observation of co-existence or sequence, and apprehension 
of other relations between them, &c., are more properly classified 
as belonging to intellect than to sense. But the language of 
psychology is, and always has been, so indeterminate, that it is 
difficult to say how much any writer means to include under the 
terms Sense 1—Sensation—Sensible Perception—AtocOnors. The 


1The discussion PR. 184-185- 
186 of the Thesvetus is interesting 
as the earliest i 


and voetyw—we gather onl 


from i 


we see a clock on the wall and hear it 
strike twelve—we have a visual im- 
black from 


the brief notices of Aristotle and this 


perception, but 
ever it be, whi predicated 
mind when it busies iteelf per se (i.e. 


" (p. 187 4 ewe 


between Plato and Protagoras, t 


sevitationls (as oar 


are still 
the Cogitant and not to the Percipient. 
He reduces Mind Sentient to the 
narrowest functions, including only 
each isolated {m on of one or 
other among the five senses. When 
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propositions in which our knowledge is embodied, affirm—not 
sensations detached and isolated, but—various relations of ante- 


Neither unreflecting men, nor early 
theorizers, would distinguish the im- 
pressions of sense from the feeling of 
such impressions being successive, dis- 
tinct from one another, ester, oars 
Mr. John Stuart Mill observes (Logic, 
Book i. chap. iii. sects. 10-13)—‘‘ The 
simplest of all relations are those ex- 
pressed by the words antecedent and 
consequent, and by the word simul- 
taneous. If we say dawn preceded 
sunrise, the fact in which the two 
things dawn and sunrise were jointly 
concerned, consisted only of the two 
things themselves. Not thing en- 
tered into the fact or phenomenon at 
all, unless indeed we choose to call the 
succession of the two objects a third 
thing ; but their succession is not some- 
thing added to the things themselves, it is 
something involved in them. To have 
two feelings at all, implies having them 
either successively or simultaneously. 
The relations of succession and simul- 
taneity, of likeness and unlikeness, not 
being grounded on any fact or pheno- 
menon distinct from the related objects 


of resemb : su on is nothing 

but our feeling of ion.” 
By allo (non-theo ) per- 
relations, involved 


of at us: 
ern theorists 


who trace all our know! to sense— 
as well as bably) by those ancient 
theorists who 


See cud aaniast wha Paws bars 
rf » an whom ere 
reasons. These theoriste would have 
said (as ordinary reco 
““We see the dissimilarity of the 
black hands from the white face of the 
clock ; we hear the likeness of one stroke 
clock to another, and the suc- 
cession of the strokes one, two, three, 
one after the other”. 
ponent yanks ope to any of ie 
opponen us open to many of the 
remarks made by Sir William Hamilton, 
to his edition of Reid’s 
ons against 
: id restricted 
a much narrower 


: 
E 


meaning than that given to it by Locke 
and Berkeley. ‘‘ Berkeley's Sensation” 
(observes S. W. Hamilton) ‘‘ was equi- 
valent to Reid’s Sensation plus Percep- 
tion. This is manifest even by the pas- 
sone adduced in the text” (note to p. 

). But Reid in his remarks omits 
notice this difference in the meaning of 
the same word. The case is similar 
with Plato when he refutes those who 
held the doctrine 'Emonjuy = AtoOnors. 
The last-mentioned word, in his con- 
struction, includes only a part of the 
meaning which they attributed to it; 
but he takes no notice of this verbal 
difference. Sir William Hamilton re- 
marks, respecting M. Royer Collard’s 
doctrine, which narrows prodigiously 
the province of Sense,—‘‘ Sense he so 
limits that, if rigorously carried out, no 
sensible perception, as no conscious: 

8 


or ganj—as occupying 
than that which Blato 
in the Theetétus. 
id glee 

each correlat: with and 
ving its td:oy aic@nrév: he also 
recognises 4 xowh ato?qocs—common 
sensation or perception—correlating 
with (or perceiving) ra cocva aio8yra, 
which are motion, rest, magnitude, figure, 
number. The cowry atcOnors is not a 
distinct or sixth sense, apart from the 
five, but a general power inhering in 
all of them. He farther recognises 


distinguish appe- 
) tite—rd dpexrixéy, cerntixdy, de. "ec 


the first and second chapters of the 
third Book of the Treatise De Anima, 
and ra Fi Sor conned of sha ar raig 
upon Trea: especially p. 56, b. 
Aristotle tells us that all animals éye 
Sivapcy ovphuroy xpitumy, hy Kadovary 
atc@norw. Anal. Poster. ii. p. 99, b. 35. 
And Sir William Hamilton adopts a 
similar view, when he remarks, that 
dian ar is implied in every act of 


ousness. 
Occasionally indeed Aristotle parti- 


tions the soul between vois and opefis 
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cedence and consequence, likeness, difference, &c., between two 
or more sensations or facts of sense. We rise thus to a state of 
mind more complicated than simple sensation: including (along 
with sensation), association, memory, discrimination, comparison 
of sensations, abstraction, and generalisation. This is what Plato 
calls opinion! or belief; a mental process, which, though pre- 
supposing sensations and based upon them, he affirms to be 
carried on by the mind through itself, not through any special 
bodily organ. In this respect it agrees with what he calls know- 
ledge or cognition. Opinion or belief is the lowest form, 
possessed in different grades by all men, of this exclusively 
mental process: knowledge or cognition is the highest form of 


—Intelligence and A te— recog: 
nising Sense as bel ag the head 
of Intelligence — see De Motu Ani- 
malium, 6, p. 700, b. 20. savra 6&2 
wdvra avayeras eis vour cai Spefiv> cai 
yop 4 gavracia Kai ® aiginas Thy 
auTny Tye wpay éxover® KptTiena 
yaprdvra mpare also the Topica, 

4, p.111, a 18. 

It will thus be seen that while 
Plato severs pointedly aic@yors from 
anything like discrimination, compari- 
son, judgment, even in the most rudi- 
mentary form—Aristotle refuses to 


measure of discrimination, comparison, 
and judgment, as implicated in 
sible receptions. oreover, that 
which he calls «cocryy aicOnacs is un- 
known to Plato, who iso! edch 
sense, and indeed each act of each 
sense, as much as possible. Aristotle 
is opposed, as Plato is, to the doctrine 
‘Emxcon)pyn = Ato@nors, but he employs 
rg ook manner of reasoning 
p. 87, b. 28. He confines émorjuy to 
one branch of the ; 


YORTLKT. 
The Peripatetic Straton, the disciple o 


of Theophrastus, denied that there 
was any distinct line of demarcation 
between 7d atg@dveo@a: and 1d voeiy: 
maintaining that the former was im- 
possible without a certain measure of 
the latter. His observation is bast 
worthy of note. Plutarch, De Solerti 
St Mie ee 
THAT! Tov ov ory, 
dwoeucriun es od" aic@dverOas Towa- 
pamsay ayey Tov voey vwdpxes: Kat yap 
yedppara ewmimupevépeva TH 


extreme abstraction as his Aristotl 
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Straton here notices that remarkable 


sometimes 
they occur, but force themselves upon 


the attention and are re- 
called by the mind in the order in 
which they occurred at first. 


a 1 Plato, Theset. Lr A. Sokr. dynes 
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Plato is quite right in distin, shing 
between ei aaoe tan &éfa, locking a 


the point as a question of psycholo- 
cal clasaification. Ita to me, 
those who 


owever, most probable 
maintained the theory ‘“Extorjpy = 
Aio@nocs, made no such distinction, 
but included that which he calls défa 
in aio@yors. Unfortunately we do not 
possess their own exposition; but it 
cannot have included much of psycho- 
logical analysis. 
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the same, attained only by-a select few. Both opinion, and 
cognition, consist in comparisons and computations made by the 
mind about the facts of sense. But cognition (in Plato’s view) 
has special marks :— 

1. That it is infallible, while opinion is fallible. You have it’ 
or you have it not—but there is no mistake possible. : 

2. That it apprehends what Plato calls the real essence of 
things, and real truth, which, on the contrary, Opinion does not 
apprehend. . 

3. That the person who possesses it can maintain his own con- 
sistency under cross-examination, and can test the consistency of 
others by cross-examining them (Adyoy Sotvat xai 8é£ac6at). 

This at least is the meaning which Plato assigns to the two 
words corresponding to Cognition and to Opinion, in the present 
dialogue, and often elsewhere. But he also frequently employs 
the word Cognition in a lower and more general signification, not 


Plato’s writings to support both these 
views: that of Schleiermacher, as well 
as that of Steinhart. In Timeus, p. 51 
E, the like infallibility is postulated for 
Nois (which there oy eta "Emcorypn) 
as contrasted with défe. But I think 
that Steinhart ascribes to the Thee- 


1 Schleiermacher a Plato as 
discriminating Knowledge (the on 
of infallibility, you either possess it or 
not) from on (the region of falli- 
bility, true or false, as the case may 
be) by a broad and impassable line— 

‘‘ Auch hieraus erwiachst eine sehr 


ee nur an eae nicht aus 
cc gene, Folgerung 

die reine Erkenntniss gar nicht auf 
demselben Gebiet liegen kénne mit 
dem Irrthum—und es in Beziehung 
auf sie kein Wahr und Falsch gebe 
sondern nur ein Haben oder Nicht 
Haben.” (Schleiermacher, Einleit. zum 


tétus more than can fairly be discovered 
in it. That roomy ba is purely nega- 
tive. It declares that tmonjuy is not 
aicOyors. Itthen attempts to go a step 
farther towards the affirmative, by de- 
claring also that tmorfuy isa mental 


of computation aire rier the 
taspressious 0) alcéyous—t at it is rd 


Theeet. p. rhea ovddoyi~er@a:, which is equivalent to 
Ste his Einleit. zum Theext. 1d d0fdacew : compare P s, 249 B. 
p. 94) contests this opinion of Schleier- But affirmative attempt breaks 


macher (though he seems to give the 
same opinion » Pp. . He 
thinks t Plato does not recognise 
so very marked a se tion between 


to illustrate this theory) 


Ueberweg, on the contrary defends 
the opinion of elermacher and 
main hart is 

ng van und Zeit. Platon. Schriften, 
_ Passages may be produced from 


down: for Sokrates cannot explain 
Veube rd bocce rahi a meee 
a is possible ; in @ says (p. 
200 B) that this cannot be explained 
until we know what éemornjuy is. The 
entire result of the dialogue is nega- 
tive, as the closing words proc 
emphatically. On this point many of 
the commentators agree—Ast, er, 
Stalibaum, Ueberweg, Zeller, &c. 
Whether it be e, as Schleier- 
macher, with several others, thinks 
eae? Bp. 184-185), that Plato intends 
attack Aristippus in the first part 
of the dialogue, and Antisthenes in 


the latter part, we have no means of 
determining. 
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restricted, as it is here, to the highest philosophical reach, with 
infallibility—but comprehending much of what is here treated 
only as opinion. Thus, for example, he often alludes to the 
various professional men as possessing Cognition, each in his 
respective department : the general, the physician, the gymnast, 
the steersman, the husbandman, &.' But he certainly does 
not mean, that each of them has attained what he calls real 
essence and philosophical truths—or that any of them are 
infallible. 
One farther remark must be made on Plato’s doctrine. His 
: remark—That Cognition consists not in the affections 
Plato did : é : 
not - of sense, but in computation or reasoning respecting 
nise Veri- those affections. (¢. ¢. abstraction, generalisation, &c.) 
from expe- —is both true and important. But he has not added, 
Has ol nor would he have admitted, that if we are to decide 
of sense, = whether our computation is true and right, or false 
and erroneous—our surest way is to recur to the 
simple facts of sense. Theory must be verified by 
observation ; wherever that cannot be done, the best guarantee 
is wanting. The facts themselves are not cognition: yet they 
are the test by which all computations, pretending to be cogni- 
tions, must be tried.? 

We have thus, in enquiring—What is Knowledge or Cogni- 
Second def. 10? advanced so far as to discover—That it does 
nition given not consist in sensible perception, but in some variety 
ee of that purely mental process which is called opining, 
Cognition believing, judging, conceiving, &c. And here These- 

htortrue tétus, being called upon for a second definition, 
oF answers— That Knowledge consists in right or true 
opinion. All opinion is not knowledge, because opinion is often 
false.* 

Sokr.—But you are here assuming that there are false opinions? 


necessary 
or possible. 


f Verification, as a guarantee forthe have surrendered any ovdAdAcyopids 
Deduetive Proness, in Mr. John Stuart under the same to observed 
Mill's S of Logic, Book iii. ch. xi. facts. Aristotle probably have 
a Fine Tn there veupecting aravity <2 Pee, Suemkt pe TB Thy la 

tation or theo . 
ie the force which kept the i ont in scarcely possible to ee re 
its orbit, because the facts reported by always by the same English 
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How is this possible? How. can any man judge or 
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opine falsely? What mental condition is it which By sokratse 
bears that name? I confess that I cannot tell: though — This de- 
nition as- 
I have often thought of the matter myself, and de- sumes that 
bated it with others.1 Every thing comes under the rage 
head either of what a man knows, or of what he does pions. But 
. ° . ow can 
not know. If he conceives, it must be either the false opi- 
known, or the unknown. He cannot mistake either ona ve, 
one known thing for another known thing: or a “ow can we 
known thing for an unknown : or an unknown for a Non-Ens; or 
known: or one unknown for another unknown. But ester 
to form a false opinion, he must err in one or other of two distinet 


these four ways. It is therefore impossible that he 
can form a false opinion.? 


If indeed a man ascribed to any subject a predicate which was 


non-existent, this would be evidently a false opinion. 


But how 


can any one conceive the non-existent? He who conceives must 
conceive something: just as he who sees or touches, must see or 
touch something. He cannot see or touch the non-existent : for 
that would be to see or touch nothing: in other words, not to see 
or touch at all. In the same manner, to conceive the non- 
existent, or nothing, is impossible. Theet.—Perhaps he conceives 
two realities, but confounds them together, mistaking the one for 
the other. Sokr.—Impossible. If he conceives two distinct 
realities, he cannot suppose the one to be the other. Suppose 
him to conceive.just and unjust, a horse and an ox—he can never 
believe just to be unjust, or the ox to be the horse.* If, again, he 
conceives one of the two alone and singly, neither could he on 
that hypothesis suppose it to be the other : for that would imply 
that he conceived the other also. 

Let us look again in another direction (continues Sokrates). 


We have been hasty in our concessions. Is it really 


impossible for a man to conceive, that a thing, which morial tab. 
he knows, is another thing which he does not know? [¢ii3 ‘Me 

Let us see. Grant me the hypothesis (for the sake of which past 
illustration), that each man has in his mind a waxen ae Pepi 


1 Plato, Theeet. p. 187 C. 


2 Plato, Theet. p. 188. 4 Plato, Theeet. p. 190. 


3 Plato, Theeet. pp. 188-189. 
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peor rn tablet—the wax of one tablet being larger, firmer, 
alate in cleaner, and better in every way, than that of another: 
fdoatitying the gift of Mnemosyné, for inscribing and registering 
present sen- our sensible perceptions and thoughts. Every man 


ee hesbobl remembers and knows these, so long as the impres- 
mone sions of them remain upon his tablet: as soon as they 
are blotted out, he has forgotten them and no longer knows 
them.' Now false opinion may occur thus A man having 
inscribed on his memorial tablet the impressions of two objects 
A and B, which he has seen before, may come to see one of these 
objects again ; but he may by mistake identify the present sensa- 
tion with the wrong past impression, or with that past impression 
to which it does not belong. Thus on seeing A, he may er- 
roneously identify it with the past impression B, instead of A: 
or vice versd.? False opinion will thus lie, not in the conjunction 
or identification of sensations with sensations—nor of thoughts 
(or past impressions) with thoughts—but in that of present sensa- 
tions with past impressions or thoughts.® 

Having laid this down, however, Sokrates immediately pro- 
Sokrates re. ceeds to refute it. In point of fact, false conceptions 
eee eton, 8Te found to prevail, not only in the wrong identi- 
Dilemma. _ fication of present sensations with past impressions or 
Speers thoughts, but also in the wrong identification of one 
impossible, past impression or thought with another. Thus a 
man may . man, who has clearly engraved on his memorial tablet 
he does nee" the conceptions of five, seven, eleven, twelve,—may 
know. nevertheless, when asked what is the sum of seven 
and five, commit error and answer eleven: thus mistaking 
eleven for twelve. 

We are thus placed in this dilemma—LEither false opinion is 
an impossibility :—Or else, it is possible that what a man knows, 
he may not know. Which of the two do you choose ?* 

To this question no answer is given. But Sokrates,—after 
He draws  Yemarking on the confused and unphilosophical man- 
distincaon ner in which the debate has been conducted, both he 
possessing and Thestétus having perpetually employed the 


1 Plato, Thest. p. 191 C. mijpivor 4Plato, Theet. 196 C. viv 8 
éxpoyeiov. qrot ova dare ye age, 4 a ns older, 
2 plato, Theet. pp. 198-194. olom re ph eiddvac- Totrey wérepe 


3 Plato, Theset. p. 195 D. aipet; 
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words know, knowledge, and. their equivalents, as if 
the meaning of the words were ascertained, whereas 
the very problem debated is, to ascertain their mean- 
ing 1—takes up another path of enquiry. He dis- 
tinguishes between possessing knowledge,—and having 
it actually in hand or on his person : which distinc- 
tion he illustrates by comparing the mind to a pigeon- 
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knowledge, 
and having 
it actually 
in hand. 
Simile of 
the pigeon- 
cage with 
caught 
igeons 
urned into 
itand flying 
about. 


cage. A man hunts and catches pigeons, then turns 
them into the cage, within the limits of which they fly about : 
when he wants to catch any one of them for use, he has to go 
through a second hunt, sometimes very troublesome : in which 
he may perhaps either fail altogether, or catch the wrong one 
instead of the right. The first hunt Sokrates compares to the 
acquisition of knowledge : the second, to the getting it into his 
hand for use.2 A man may know, in the first sense, and not 
know, in the second : he may have to hunt about for the cogni- 
tion which (in the first sense) he actually possesses. In trying to 
catch one cognition, he may confound it with another: and this 
constitutes false opinion—the confusion of two cognita one with 
another.® 

Yet how can such a confusion be possible? (Sokrates here 


again replies to himself.) How can knowledge be- 


tray a man into such error? If he knows A, and fates this, 
knows B—how can he mistake A for B? Upon Snggestion 
this supposition, knowledge produces the effect of tus—That 

ignorance : and we might just as reasonably imagine nace: 
ignorance to produce the effects of knowledge.‘—Per- Beene ras 
haps (suggests Thextétus), he may have non-cognitions well as cog- 
in his mind, mingled with the cognitions: and in {hat false 
hunting for a cognition, he may catch a non-cognition. ce 
Herein may lie false opinion.—That can hardly be confound- 

(replies Sokrates). If the man catches what is really {ngone with 
a non-cognition, he will not suppose it to be such, sect rthia 


but to be a cognition. He will believe himself fully 


to know, that in which he is mistaken. But how is it possible 
that he should confound a non-cognition with a cognition, or vice 


1 Plato, Theet. p. 196 D. 
2 Plato, Theset. pp. 197-198. 


3 Plato, Thesxt. 
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vered ? Does not he know the one from the other? We must 
then require him to have a separate cognition of his own cogni- 


tions or non-cognitions—and so on ad infinitum.' 


thesis cannot be admitted. 


The hypo- 


We cannot find out (continues Sokrates) what falee opinion is : 
and we have plainly done wrong to search for it, until we have 
first ascertained what knowledge is.? 

Moreover, as to the question, Whether knowledge is identical 


opinion; but 
ey do not 
teach or 
communi- 
cate know- 
ledge. 


with true opinion, Sokrates produces another argu- 
ment to prove that it is not so: and that the two are 
widely different. You can communicate true opinion 
without communicating knowledge : and the power- 
ful class of rhetors and litigants make it their special 
business to do so. They persuade, without teaching, 
@ numerous audience.? During the hour allotted to 
them for discourse, they create, in the minds of the 
assembled dikasts, true opinions respecting compli- 
cated incidents of robbery or other unlawfulness, at 
which none of the dikasts have been personally pre- 
sent. Upon this opinion the dikasts decide, and de- 


cide rightly. But they cannot possibly know the facts without 
having been personally present and looking on. That is essential 


to knowledge or cognition.‘ 
true and right opinions; yet 


Accordingly, they have acquired 


without acquiring knowledge. 


Therefore the two are not the same.® 


1 Plato, Theet. p. 200 B. 

2 Plato, Theset. p. 200 C. 

3 Plato, Theset. p. 201 A. obro: yd 
wov TH ¢avrer we(Bovory, ov 
8:8dcxnovres, adAad bofdgey wocovrres & 
ay Bovaeiwres. 


xepivowres, adrndq Sdétay Aafdrres 
ees émioripuns Expvay, dpa weo8dvres, 


e distinction between persuad- 
ne kn ledge—has 
ow 
view in the i 
noted alsoin the Timssus. Asit 
stands here, it deserves notice, because 
Plato not gay ocean to affirm what 
knowledge is, also identifies it with 


sensible perception. The Dikasts (ac- 
to Sokrates) would have rae 


there is no other way 
know. 


acquire 
true opinton. 


from the imony of others amounts 
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Thetétus now recollects another definition of knowledge, 


learnt from some one whose name he forgets. Know- 
ledge is (he says) true opinion, coupled with rational 
explanation. True opinion without such rational ex- 
planation, is not knowledge. Those things which do 
not admit of rational explanation, arefnot knowable,! 

Taking up this definition, and elucidating it farther, 
Sokrates refers to the analogy of words and letters. 
Letters answer to the primordial elements of things ; 
which are not matters either of knowledge, or of true 
opinion, or of rational explanation—but simply of 
sensible perception. A letter, or a primordial ele- 
ment, can only be perceived and called by its name. 
You cannot affirm of it any predicate or any epithet : 
you cannot call it existing, or this, or that, or each, or 
single, or by any other name than its own :* for if 
you do, you attach to it something extraneous to 


New answer 
of Theseté- 
tus—Cogni- 
tion is true 
opinion, 
coupled 

with ra- 
tional ex- 
planation. 


Criticism on 
the answer 
Aualeas or 
ogy 0: 
letters and 
words, prim- 
ordial ele- 
ments and 
compounds. 
Elements 
cannot be 
explained : 
compounds 
alone can be 
explained. 


itself, and then it ceases to be an element. But syllables, words, 
propositions—+. ¢., the compounds made up by putting together 
various letters or elements—admit of being known, explained, 
and described, by enumerating the component elements. You 
may indeed conceive them correctly, without being able to 
explain them or to enumerate their component elements: but 
then you do not know them. You can only be said to know 


he had before taken so much pains to 
confute—the doctrine that Cognition 
is Sensible Perception. Yet he takes 
no notice of the inconsistency. An 
occasion for sneering at the Rhetors and 
Dikasts is always tempting to him. 

So, in the Menon (p. 97 B), the man 
who has been at Larissa is said to know 
the road to Larissa; as distinguished 
from another man who, never having 
been there, opines correctly which the 
road is. And in the Sophistes (p. 263) 
when Plato is illustrating the doctrine 
that false propositions, as well as true 
propositions, are possible, and really 
occur, he selects as his cases, @eairntos 
pra idoxk @eairnros wéreru. That one 
of propositions is false and the 
other true, can be known only b 
aic@yois—in the sense of that wo 
commonly understood. 

1 Plato, Thesetét. p. 201 D. thy pév 
peta Adyou GAnOq Sdfay émonjuny 


elvac: thy 5¢ aAoyoy, éxrds émorhuys: 
Kal Oy péy py eore Adyos, OVA emeoTHTA 
elvar, oUTw oi nai dvopdgwr, a8 
€xet, ewioryra. 

The words ovrwot cai dvoudgwr are 
intended, according to Heindorf and 
Schleiermacher, to justify the use of 
the word ém i, which was then a 
neologism. Both this definition, and 
the elucidation of it which Sokrates 
aes to furnish, are announced as 

rrowed from other persons not 
named. 

2 Plato, Theset. pp. 201 E—202 A. 
avTd yap xaQ’ avtd éxarrov dvopdoas 
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them, when besides conceiving them correctly, you can also 
specify their component elements '—or give explanation. 

Having enunciated this definition, as one learnt from another 
person not named, Sokrates proceeds to examine and 
futes this  confute it. It rests on the assumption (he says), that 
criticism. If the primordial elements are themselves unknowable ; 
mentsare and that it is only the aggregates compounded of 
able, the them which are knowable. Such an assumption can- 
compoand not be granted. The result is either a real sum total, 
unknow- including both the two component elements: or it is 
a new form, indivisible and uncompounded, generated 
by the two elements, but not identical with them nor including 
them in iteelf. If the former, it is not knowable, because if 
neither of the elements are knowable, both together are not 
knowable : when you know neither A nor B you cannot know 
either the sum or the product of A and B. If the latter, then 
the result, being indivisible and uncompounded, is unknowable 
for the same reason as the elements are so : it can only be named 
by its own substantive name, but nothing can be predicated re- 
specting it? . 

Nor can it indeed be admitted as true—That the elements are 
unknowable, and the compound alone knowable. On the con- 
trary, the elements are more knowable than the compound.? 

When you eay (continues Sokrates) that knowledge is true 
Rational | Opinion coupled with rational explanation, you may 
explanation mean by rational explanation one of three things, 1. 
one of ¢ three The power of enunciating the opinion in clear and 
meanings appropriate words. This every one learns to do, who 
1. Descrip- is not dumb or an idiot: so that in this sense true 

ropriate opinion will always carry with it rational explana- 
language. tjon.—2. The power of describing the thing in ques- 
tion of all’ tion by its component elements. Thus Hesiod says 
nentele- that there are a hundred distinct wooden pieces in a 
compound. Waggon: you and I do not know nor can we describe 
In neither them all: we can distinguish only the more obvious 
meanings  fractions—the wheels, the axle, the body, the yoke, 


woAAa rocabra: Tavra piv iol wepirpé- 1 Plato, Theset. p. 202. 
yra wact speepiperta., Ersee aon 2 Plato, Theest. pp. 208-206. 
tcbue ols wpoorideras iso p. 206 3 Plato, Theest. p. 206. 
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&e. Accordingly, we cannot be said to know a ben the 
efinition 

waggon: we have only a true opinion about it. Such of Cognition 
is the second sense of Adyos or rational explanation. Role 

But neither in this sense will the proposition hold—That know- 
ledge is right opinion coupled with rational explanation. For 
suppose that a man can enumerate, spell, and write correctly, all 
the syllables of the name Theetétus—which would fulfil the con- 
ditions of this definition : yet, if he mistakes and spells wrongly 
in any other name, such as Theodérus, you will not give him 
credit for knowledge. You will say that he writes Theetétus 
correctly, by virtue of right opinion simply. It is therefore 
possible to have right opinion coupled with rational explanation, 
in this second sense also,—yet without possessing knowledge." 

3. A third meaning of this same word Adyos or rational expla- 
nation, is, that in which it is most commonly under- Thirdmean- 
stood—To be able to assign some mark whereby the ing. To as 
thing to be explained differs from every thing else—. mark 
to differentiate the thing.? Persons, who nnderstand the thing 
the word in this way, affirm, that so long as you only Outs 
seize what the thing has in common with other differs from 
things, you have only a true opinion concerning it: else’ The 
but when you seize what it has peculiar and charac- definition 
teristic, you then possess knowledge of it. Such is hold. For 
their view: but though it seems plausible at first cyplana. 
sight (says Sokrates), it will not bear close scrutiny. tion, in this 
For in order to have a true opinion about any thing, al 
I must have in my mind not only what it possesses in true 
in common with other things, but what it possesses opinion. 
peculiar to itself also. Thus if I have a true opinion about 
Thestétus, I must have in my mind not only the attributes 
which belong to him in common with other men, but also those 
which belong to him specially and exclusively. Rational expla- 
nation (Adyos) in this sense is already comprehended in true 
opinion, and is an essential ingredient in it—not any new ele- 
ment superadded. It will not serve therefore as a distinction 
between true opinion and knowledge.® 


1 Plato, Theset. 207-208 B. éory ay oi woAAoi cimouey, Td ExeLY TE ONMetoV 
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Such is the result (continues Sokrates) of our researches con- 
a cerning knowledge. We have found that it is neither 

nclusion : : aocge 
of thedia- sensible perception—nor true opinion—nor true 
Seoming opinion along with rational explanation. But what 
up by So- it is, we have not found. Are we still pregnant with 
Value of any other answer, Thestétus, or have we. brought 
although’ forth all that is to come?—I have brought forth 
(replies Theztétus) more than I had within me, 
through your furtherance. Well (rejoins Sokrates)— 
and my obstetric science has pronounced all your offspring to be 
mere wind, unworthy of being preserved!! If hereafter you 
should again become pregnant, your offspring will be all the 
better for our recent investigation. If on the other hand you 
should always remain barren, you will be more amiable and less 
vexatious to your companions—by having a just estimate of your- 
self, and by not believing yourself to know what you really do 
not know.? 


negative. 


The concluding observations of this elaborate dialogue deserve 
particular attention as illustrating Plato’s point of 
view, at the time when he composed the Thesetétus. 
logue. View After a long debate, set forth with all the charm of 

-  Plato’s style, no result is attained. Three different 
knowledge explanations of knowledge have been rejected as 
Tape tans untenable? No other can be found; nor is any 
of = suggestion offered, showing in what quarter we are 
to look for the true one. What then is the purpose 
or value of the dialogue? Many persons would pronounce it to 
be a mere piece of useless ingenuity and elegance: but such is 
not the opinion of Plato himself. Sufficient gain (in his view) 
will have been ensured, if Thesetétus has acquired a greater power 


Remarks on 
the dia- 


1 Plato, Theetét. p. 210 B. ovxovy Com also an earlier passage in 
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of testing any fresh explanation which he may attempt of this 
difficult subject : or even if he should attempt none such, by his 
being disabused, at all events, of the false persuasion of knowing 
where he is really ignorant. Such false persuasion of knowledge 
(Plato here intimates) renders a man vexatious to associates ; 
while a right estimate of his own knowledge and ignorance 
fosters gentleness and moderation of character. In this view, 
false persuasion of knowledge is an ethical defect, productive of 
positive mischief in a man’s intercourse with others: the removal 
of it improves his character, even though no ulterior step towards 
real and positive knowledge be made. The important thing is, 
that he should acquire the power of testing and verifying all 
opinions, old as well as new. This, which is the only guarantee 
against the delusive self-satisfaction of sham knowledge, must be 
firmly established in the mind before it is possible to aspire 
effectively to positive and assured knowledge. The negative 
arm of philosophy is in its application prior to the positive, and 
indispensable, as the single protection against error and false 
persuasion of knowledge. Sokrates is here depicted as one in 
whom the negative vein is spontaneous and abundant, even toa 
pitch of discomfort—as one complaining bitterly, that objections 
thrust themselves upon him, unsought and unwelcome, against 
conclusions which he had himself just previously taken pains to 
prove at length.' 

To form in men’s minds this testing or verifying power, is one 


main purpose in Plato’s dialogues of Search—and in 
some of them the predominant purpose ; as he him- 
self announces it to be in the Theetétus. I have 
already made the same remark before, and I repeat it 
here ; since it is absolutely necessary for appreciating 
these dialogues of Search in their true bearing and 
value. To one who does not take account of the 
negative arm of philosophy, as an auxiliary without 
which the positive arm will strike at random—half 
of the Platonic dialogues will teach nothing, and 


Formation 
of the test- 
ing or veri- 
fying power 
in men’s 
minds. 
Value of the 
Theetétus, 
as it exhi- 
bits So- 
krates de- 
molishing 
his own sug- 
gestions. 


will even 


appear as enigmas—the Thestétus among the foremost. Plato 
__ excites and strengthens the interior mental wakefulness of the 


1 See the emphatic passage, p. 195 B-C. 
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hearer, to judge respecting all affirmative theories, whether 
coming from himself or from others. This purpose is well served 
by the manner in which Sokrates more than once in this dia- 
logue first announces, proves, and builds up a theory—then 
unexpectedly changes his front, disproves, and demolishes it. 
We are taught that it is not difficult to find a certain stock of 
affirmative argument which makes the theory look well from a 
distance : we must inspect closely, and make sure that there are 
no counter-arguments in the background.! The way in which 
Sokrates pulls to pieces his own theories, is farther instructive, 
as it illustrates the exhortation previously addressed by him to 
Thesetétus—not to take offence when his answers were canvassed 
and shown to be inadmissible.? 

A portion of the dialogue to which I have not yet adverted, 
~ Comparison ilustrates this anxiety for the preliminary training 
ofthe Phi- of the ratiocinative power, as an indispensable quali- 
with the fication for any special research. “We have plenty 
Rhetor. |. of leisure for investigation® (says Sokrates). We are 
isenslaved not tied to time, nor compelled to march briefly and 
nionsof ‘directly towards some positive result. Engaged as we 
auditors. are in investigating philosophical truth, we stand 
in pointed contrast with politicians and rhetors in the public 
assembly or dikastery. We are like freemen; they, like slaves. 
They have before them the Dikasts, as their masters, to whose 
temper and approbation they are constrained to adapt themselves. 
They are also in presence of antagonists, ready to entrap and 
confute them. The personal interests, sometimes even the life, 
of an individual are at stake ; so that every thing must be sacri- 
ficed to the purpose of obtaining a verdict. Men brought up in 
these habits become sharp in observation and emphatic in expres- 
sion ; but merely with a view to win the assent and approbation 
of the master before them, as to the case in hand. No free 
aspirations or spontaneous enlargement can have place in their 
minds. They become careless of true and sound reasoning— 
slaves to the sentiment of those whom they address—and adepts 
in crooked artifice which they take for wisdom.* 


, Theeetét. p. 208 E. A oAdy dyorres, wddy twavacceyc 
2 Plato, Theeetét. b. 161 C. kde sa 
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Of all this (continues Sokrates) the genuine philosopher is the 
reverse. He neither possesses, nor cares to possess, myo phijo. 
the accomplishments of the lawyer and politician. sopher is 
He takes no interest in the current talk of the city ; Rincon 
nor in the scandals afloat against individual persons, 4ebates. 
He does not share in the common ardour for acquiring power or 
money ; nor does he account potentates either happier or more 
estimable for possessing them. Being ignorant and incompetent 
in the affairs of citizenship as well as of common life, he has no 
taste for club-meetings or joviality. His mind, despising the 
particular and the practical, is absorbed in constant theoretical 
research respecting universals. He spares no labour in investi- 
gating—What is man in general? and what are the attributes, 
active and passive, which distinguish man from other things? 
He will be overthrown and humiliated before the Dikastery by a 
clever rhetor. But if this opponent chooses to ascend out of the 
region of speciality, and the particular ground of injustice alleged 
by A against B—into the general question, What is justice or 
injustice? Wherein do they differ from each other or from other 
things? What constitutes happiness and misery? How is the 
one to be attained and the other avoided ?—If the rhetor will 
meet the philosopher on this elevated ground, then he will find 
himself put to shame and proved to be incompetent, in spite of 
all the acute stratagems of his petty mind.’ He will look like a 
child and become ashamed of himself :? but the philosopher is 
noway ashamed of his incompetence for slavish pursuits, while 
he is passing a life of freedom and leisure among his own 
dialectics.® 

In these words of Sokrates we read a contrast between practice 
and theory—one of the most eloquent passages in the =~ ~ 
dialogues—wherein Plato throws overboard the ordi- Dialogue to 
nary concerns and purposes both of public and private poly’ for @ 
life, admitting that true philosophers are unfit for pecpiees 
them. The passage, while it teaches us caution in ; 


I give only an abstract of this elo- as the rhetors whom he depreciates— 
ea ee , not an exact translation. ar he had also, besides, other lofty 
(Einleitung zum Theetét. p. intellectual peculiarities of his own, 
calls itis ie ak ia Hymn” (einen beyond these rivals. 
Plato, Theet. pp. 175-176. 
Ol pastry oF hater c, and shows that 2 Plato, Theeet. p. 177 B. 
Plato was by nature quite as rhetorical 3 Plato, Theeet. p. 175 E. 
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receiving his criticisms on the defects of actual statesmen and 
men of action, informs us at the same time that he regarded phi- 
losophy as the only true business of life—the single pursuit 
worthy to occupy a freeman.! This throws light on the purpose 
of many of his dialogues. He intends to qualify the mind for a 
life of philosophical research, and with this view to bestow pre- 
liminary systematic training on the ratiocinative power. To 
announce at once his own positive conclusions with their reasons, 
(as I remarked before) is not his main purpose. A pupil who, 
having got all these by heart, supposed himself to have com- 
pleted his course of philosophy, so that nothing farther remained 
to be done, would fall very short of the Platonic exigency. The 
life of the philosopher—as Plato here conceives it—is a perpetual 
search after truth, by dialectic debate and mutual cross-examina- 
tion between two minds, aiding each other to disembroil that 
confusion and inconsistency which grows up naturally in the 
ordinary mind. For such a life a man becomes rather disquali- 
fied than prepared, by swallowing an early dose of authoritative 
dogmas and proofs dictated by his teacher. The two essential 
requisites for it are, that he should acquire a self-acting ratio- 
cinative power, and an earnest, untiring, interest in the dialectic 
process. Both these aids Plato’s negative dialogues are well cal- 
culated to afford: and when we thus look at his purpose, we 
shall see clearly that it did not require the presentation of any 
positive result. 

The course of this dialogue—the Thesetétus—has been already 
Difficulties described as an assemblage of successive perplexities 
oftheThes- Without any solution. But what deserves farther 
tatusarenoct notice is—That the perplexities, as they are not 
Bilas. solved in this dialogue, so they are not solved in any 

other dialogue. The view taken by Schleiermacher 
and other critics—that Plato lays out the difficulties in one 
anterior dialogue, in order to furnish the solution in another 
posterior—is not borne out by the facts. In the Themtétus, 
many objections are propounded against the doctrine, That 
Opinion is sometimes true, sometimes false. Sokrates shows 
that false opinion is an impossibility: either therefore all 


1 Plato, Sophistés, p. 258 C: 4 ray WevOdpey tmonipy 
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opinions are true, or no opinion is either true or false. If we 
turn to the Sophistés, we shall find this same question discussed 
by the Eleatic Stranger who conducts the debate. He there 
treats the doctrine—That false opinion is an impossibility and 
that no opinion could be false—as one which had long embar- 
rassed himself, and which formed the favourite subterfuge of the 
impostors whom he calls Sophists. He then states that this doc- 
trine of the Sophists was founded on the Parmenidean dictum— 
That Non-Ens was an impossible supposition. Refuting the 
dictum of Parmenides (by a course of reasoning which I shall 
examine elsewhere), he arrives at the conclusion—That Non-Ens 
exists in a certain fashion, as well as Ens: That false opinions 
are possible : That there may be false opinions as well as true. 
But what deserves most notice here, in illustration of Plato’s 
manner, is—that though the Sophistés! is announced as a con- 
tinuation of the Thesetétus (carried on by the same speakers, 
with the addition of the Eleate), yet the objections taken by 
Sokrates in the Theztétus against the possibility of false opinion, 
are not even noticed in the Sophistés—much less removed. 
Other objections to it are propounded and dealt with: but not 
those objections which had arrested the march of Sokrates in the 
Theetétus.2? Sokrates and Theztétus hear the Eleatic Stranger 


1 See the end of the Theetétus and 
the cpeaine of the Sophistés. Note, 
moreover, that the Politikus makes 
reference not ae to the Sophistés, 
but also to the Thestétus (pp. 258 A, 
266 D, 284 B, 286 B 

2In the Sophistés, the Eleate esta- 
blishes (to his own satisfaction) that 
vd wy ov is not evayrioy rov ovros, but 
érepov tov Svros (p. 257 B), that it is 
one yévos among the various yévy 
(p. B), and that it (7é wn dv 
cxowvwvec) enters into communion or 
combination with ddfa, Adyos, gpavr- 
tacia, &c. It is therefore ible that 
there may be wevdis Séta or wevdns 
Adyos, when you affirm, ing any 
given subject, ¢repa rev ovrwy or ra 
#}) Ovra ws Svra (p. 268 B-C). Plato 
considers that the case is thus made 
out the Sophist, as the impostor 
and dealer in falseh ; false opinion 
being proved to be possible and ex- 
plicable. 

But if we turn to the Thenxtétus 
(p. 180 seq.), we shall see that this 


very explication of wevdns 56£a is there 
enunciated and a dag by Sokrates 
in along argument. He it there 
adAdodogia, erepodofia, 1d wee ey 
(pp. 189 A, 190 E, 193 D). o man 
(he says) can mistake one thing for 
another; if this were so, he must be 
supposed both to know and not to 
know the same thing, which is im- 

ssible (pp. 196 A, 200 A). There- 

ore Wevéns 56£a_is impossible. 

Of these objections, urged by Sokrates 
in the Thestétus, against the - 
bility of dAAodogia, no notice is en 
in the Sophistés either by Sokrates, or 
by Thesetétus, or by the Eleate in the 
a arpa Indeed the Eleate congra- 

tes lf upon the explanation as 
more satisfactory than he had a hate 
to find (p. 264 B): and speaks with dis- 
pleasure of the troublesome persons who 
stir up doubts and contradictions (p. 259 
C): very different from the tone of So- 
krates in the Theextétus (p. 195, B-C). 

I may farther remark that Plato, in 
the Republic, reasons about 73 ut dv 
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discussing this same matter in the Sophistés, yet neither of them 
allude to those objections against his conclusion which had 
appeared to both of them irresistible in the preceding dialogue 
known as Theetétus. Nor are the objections refuted in any 
other of the Platonic dialogues. 

Such a string of objections never answered, and of difficulties 
Plato con. Without solution, may appear to many persons nuga- 
sidered that tory as well as tiresome. To Plato they did not 
phe search appear so. At the time when most of his dialogues 
weenee were composed, he considered that the Search after 
occupation truth was at once the noblest occupation, and the 
ane. highest pleasure, of life. Whoever has no sympathy 
with such a pursuit—whoever cares only for results, and finds 
the chase in itself fatiguing rather than attractive—is likely to 
take little interest in the Platonic dialogues. To repeat what I 
said in Chapter VI.—Those who expect from Plato a coherent 
system in which affirmative dogmas are first to be laid down, 
with the evidence in their favour—next, the difficulties and ob- 
jections against them enumerated—lastly, these difficulties solved 
—will be disappointed. Plato is, occasionally, abundant in his 
affirmations : he has also great negative fertility in starting ob- 
jections : but the affirmative current does not come into conflict 
with the negative. His belief is enforced by rhetorical fervour, 
poetical illustration, and a vivid emotional fancy. These ele- 
ments stand to him in the place of positive proof ; and when his 
mind is full of them, the unsolved objections, which he himself. 
had stated elsewhere, vanish out of sight. Towards the close of 
his life (as we shall see in the Treatise De Legibus), the love of 
dialectic, and the taste for enunciating difficulties even when he 
could not clear them up, died out within him. He becomes 


in the Parmenidean sense, and not in =e Connie, I think a stronger case 

the sense which he ascribed to it in the Ta ed th ae be set forth than 
Sophistés, and waich ne recognises in h rage the end of the 
the agg D tsi B. (Republic, v. Game is tied to th sear ean os 


: tter plainly, directly 
Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, pp. tionally, But I do not age ° in his 
erence. 


7 Se a re ae 
and Po are not com o com 
Plato. As between the Thestétus and ers ante 
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ultra-dogmatical, losing even the poetical richness and fervour 
which had once marked his affirmations, and substituting in their 
place a strict and compulsory orthodoxy. 

The contrast between the philosopher and the man engaged in 
active life—which is so emphatically set forth in the gppteast be- 
Theetétus —falls in with the distinction between tween the 
Knowledge and Opinion—The Infallible and the Paawmen™ 
Fallible. It helps the purpose of the dialogue, to Practical 
show what knowledge is not: and it presents the dis- —between 
tinction between the two on the ethical and emo- and Opi- 
tional side, upon which Plato laid great stress. The ™™- 
philosopher (or man of Knowledge, ¢.e. Knowledge viewed on its 
subjective side) stands opposed to the men of sensible perception 
and opinion, not merely in regard to intellect, but in regard to 
disposition, feeling, character, and appreciation of objecta. He 
neither knows nor cares about particular things or particular 
persons: all his intellectual force, and all his emotional interests, 
are engaged in the contemplation of Universals or Real Entia, 
and of the great pervading cosmical forces. He despises the 
occupations of those around him, and the actualities of life, like 
the Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias :? assimilating himself as 
much as possible to the Gods ; who have no other occupation 
(according to the Aristotelian® Ethics), except that of contem- 
plating and theorising. He pursues these objects not with a 
view to any ulterior result, but because the pursuit is in itself a 
life both of virtue and happiness; neither of which are to be 
found in the region of opinion. Intense interest in speculation 
is his prominent characteristic. To dwell amidst these contem- 
plations is a self-sufficing life; even without any of the aptitudes 
or accomplishments admired by the practical men. If the phi- 
losopher meddles with their pursuits, he is not merely found 
incompetent, but also incurs general derision ; because his in- 
competence becomes manifest even to the common-place citizens. 
But if they meddle with his speculations, they fail not less dis- 
gracefully ; though their failure is not appreciated by the unphi- 
losophical spectator. 


1 Plato, Theetét. pp. 178-176. Com- 2 See above, chap. xxiv. p. 355. 
pee Republic, v. pp. 476-477, vii. p. ei Pe Ethic. Nikomach. x. 8, p. 1178, b. 
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The professors of Knowledge are thus divided by the strongest 
lines from the professors of Opinion. And opinion itself—The 
Fallible—is, in this dialogue, presented as an inexplicable puzzle. 
You talk about true and false opinions: but how ean false 
opinions be possible? and if they are not possible, what is the 
meaning of true, as applied to opinions? Not only, therefore, 
opinion can never be screwed up to the dignity of knowledge— 
but the world of opinion itself defies philosophical scrutiny. It 
is a chaos in which there is neither true nor false ; in perpetual 
oscillation (to use the phrase of the Republic) between Ens and 
Non-Ens.? 


1 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 478-479. 
The Thesxtdtus is more in harmon 
(in dha to ea soe and tmor) 


with the Republic, than with 
Sophistés oo PO) aes In the Po. 
litikus (p. C) adnOds 86fa pera 


BeBawcews is placed heroes Reg th on 


a par with knowl e Menon 
also, the iiffonmes Toaweene the two, (Schl 


though ey declared, is softened in 
ote TO ccandsine physician Hero- 


philus attempted to pada between 
mespraces an fad same 
inction as tha: hich "pine draws 


between &dfa and étxtorjpyn — The 
Fallible as contrasted with the In- 
fallible. Galen shows that the dis- 
tinction is untenable (Prim. Com- 

in auras Prorrhetica, 
Tom. xvi. p. 


ed. 

Bonitz, ‘in ue Platonische Studien 
(pp. 41-78), has given an instructive 
analysis and discussion of the Thes- 
t&tus. I find more to concur with in 
his views, than in those of Schieier- 


even more liable 
attem 


macher or Steinhart. He disputes alto- 
gether the eps de poe of other Platonic 


critics, that a purely ve result is 
unworthy of Plato; an and that the nega- 
tive apparatus is an to recom- 


mend, and a veil to conceal, some great 
affirmative truth, which acute exposi- 
tors can detect and enun plainly 


estétus as purely nega- 
tive, and vindicates the worth of it as 
such. Moreover, instead of eprT 
ried opinions which Plato combats, as i 
poe aber g perverse heresies of dishonest 
P he adverta to the dif- 
culty oor those problems which 
Plato and Plato’s opponents undertook 
to elucidate: and 


thoes early days, the first 
explain psych cal phenomena were 


mena (pp. 75- 
of the real difficulty of a 
rare among the Platonic critics. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


SOPHISTES—POLITIKUS. 


THESE two dialogues are both of them announced by Plato as 


forming sequel to the Theetétus. The beginning of 
the Sophistés fits on to the end of the Theztétus: and 
the Politikus is even presented as a second part or 
In all the three, the 


continuation of the Sophistés.} 


1 At the beginning of the Politikus, 
Plato makes Sokrates refer both to the 
Theetétus and to the Sophistés (p. 
258 A). In more than one bareage of 
the Politikus (pp. 266 D, 284 B, B), 
he even refers to the Sophistés directly 
and by name, noticing certain points 
touched in it—a thing i unusual 
with him. In the Sophi also (p. 
283 B), express reference is made toa 
passage in the Theetétus. 

See also the allusion in Sophistés 
at the appearance of the younger So- 
as respondent), p. 218 B. 

Socher (in his work, Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, Pp. 258-204) maintains that 
neither the Sophistés, nor the Politikus, 
nor the Parmenidés, are genuine works 
of Plato. He conceives the two dia- 
logues to be contempo with the 

estétus (which he holds to have 
been written by Plato), but to have 
been composed by some acute philoso- 
pher of the Megaric school, conversant 
with the teachings of Sokrates and with 
the views of Plato, after the visit of the 
latter to Megara in the period succeed- 
ing the d of Sokrates (p. 268). - 

ven if we t the exclusion of 


Persons 
and circum- 
stances of 
the two 
dialogues. 


of Sophistés and Politikus has un- 
doubtedly more appearance of reason 
than the same suspicion as applied to 
other dialogues—though I think the 
reasons altogether insufficient. Socher 
observes, justly: 1. That the two dia- 
Ingues are peculiar, distinguished from 
other Platonic dialogues by the pro- 
fusion of logical classification, in prac- 
tice as wellasintheory. 2. That both, 
and especially the Sophistés, advance 

ropositions and conclusions discrepant 
rom what we read in other Platonic 
tialognes.—But these two reasons are 
not sufficient tomake me disallow them. 
I do not agree with those who require 
so much uniformity, either of matter 
or of manner, in the numerous distinct 
dialogues of Plato. I recognise a much 
wider area of admissible divergence. 

The plain announcement contained 
in the Theetétus, Sophistés, and Poli- 
tikus themselves, that the two last are 
intended as sequel to the first, is in my 
mind a proof of sameness of authorship, 
not counterbalanced by Socher’s objec- 
tions. Why should a Megaric author 
embody in his two dialogues a false 
pretence and assurance, that they are 
sequel of the Platonic Theetétus? y 
should so acute a writer (as Socher 
admits him to be) go out of his wa: 
to suppress his own personality, an 
merge his fame in that of Plato? 
I make the same remark on the 

views of Suckow (Form der Plato- 
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same interlocutors are partially maintained. Thus Sokrates, 
Theodérus, and Thestétus are present in all three: and Thex- 
tétus makes the responses, not only in the dialogue which bears 
his name, but also in the Sophistés. Both in the Sophistés and 
Politikus, however, Sokrates himself descends from the part of 
principal speaker to that of listener : it is he, indeed, who by his 
question elicits the exposition, but he makes no comment either 
during the progress of it or at the close. In both the dialogues, 
the leading and expository function is confided to a new per- 
sonage introduced by Theodérus :—a stranger not named, but 
announced as coming from Elea—the friend and companion of 
Parmenides and Zeno. Perhaps (remarks Sokrates) your friend 
may, without your knowledge, be a God under human shape ; 
as Homer tells us that thé Gods often go about, in the company 
of virtuous men, to inspect the good and bad behaviour of man- 
kind. Perhaps your friend may be a sort of cross-examining 
God, coming to test and expose our feebleness in argument. No 
(replies Theodérus) that is not his character. He is less given to 


nischen Schriften, B ot oar Breslau 
e 


» premisses. It is noway im le that 
histés to be 


Aristotle might allude to Plato some- 
times in this vague and general way: 
and I think that he has done so 
other are te the same treatise (vii. 
2, 1324, a. vii. 7 


a 1827, b. 
rance of being a continuation of the Ueberweg (Aochtheit der Maton. 


phistés : 

roust be a deliberate deceit, if the Poli- 
tikus be really the work of a different 
author from the Sophistés; for identity 
of authorship is distinctly affirmed in it. 
Suckow gives two reasons for be- 
lieving that the Politikus is not by 

Plato :—1. That the doctrines res 
pach Seb Seaa a different from those 
of the Republic, and the cosmology of 
the arg Ph br which it includes dif- 
ferent from the cosmology of the Ti- 
meus. These are reasons similar 
those advanced by Socher, and (in my 
judgment) insufficient reasons. 2. That 
Aristotle, in a passage of the Politica 
(iv. 2, p. 1289, b. 5), alludes to an opi- 
nion, which is found in the Politi- 
kus, in the following terms: 75n pe» 
ody ns dwedyvaro xai tTwv hgh a 
ovrws, &. uckow maintains that 
Aristotle could never have alluded to 
Plato in these terms, and that he must 
have believed the Politikus to be com- 
by some one else. But I think 
inference is not justified by the 


to position on 


p. 162, seq.) combate with 
much force the views of Suckow. It 
would be rash to build so much nega- 
tive inference a @ loose phrase of 
Aristotle. That he should have spoken 
of Plato in this e manner is much 
more probable, or much less impro- 
bable, than the counter-supposition, 
that the author of a striking and com- 

rehensive dialogue, such as the Poli- 
ikus, should have committed a fraud 
for the Pups of fas his com- 
lato, and thus abnegating 

all fame for himself. 

The licit affirmation of the Poli- 
tikus i ought to be believed, in my 
judgment, unless it can be refuted by 

tive probabilities than any 
which er and Suckow produce. 

I do not here t, what I have 

to in an er 
of this work, the confidence 
S coifidese s nich it ects ciconges 
a WwW. 
ents than those of these 
ics to overthrow. 


endeav 
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dispute than his companions. He is far from being a God, 
but he is a divine man: for I call all true philosophers 
divine.! 

This Eleate performs the whole task of exposition, by putting 
questions to Theetétus, in the Sophistés—to the younger So- 
krates in the Politikus. Since the true Sokrates is merely 
listener in both dialogues, Plato provides for him an additional 
thread of connection with both ; by remarking that the youthful 
Sokrates is his namesake, and that Thesxtétus resembles him in 
flat nose and physiognomy.? 

Though Plato himself plainly designates the Sophistés as an 
intended sequel to the Theztétus, yet the method of Relation of 
the two is altogether different, and in a certain sense bel dared 
even opposite. In the Thestétus, Sokrates extracts Thestétus. 
answers from the full and pregnant mind of that youthful re- 
spondent : he himself professes to teach nothing, but only to 
canvass every successive hypothesis elicited from his companion. 
But the Eleate is presented to us in the most imposing terms, a8 
a thoroughly accomplished philosopher : coming with doctrines 
established in his mind,? and already practised in the task of ex- 
position which Sokrates entreats him to undertake. He is, from 
beginning to end, affirmative and dogmatical : and if he declines 
to proceed by continuous lecture, this is only because he is some- 
what ashamed to appropriate all the talk to himself* He there- 
fore prefers to accept Thextétus as respondent. But Theetétus 
is no longer pregnant, as in the preceding dialogue. He can do 
no more than give answers signifying assent and dissent, which 
merely serve to break and diversify the exposition. In fact, the 
dialogue in the Sophistés and Politikus is assimilated by Plato 
himeelf,5 not to that in the Theetétus, but to that in the last 
half of the Parmenides; wherein Aristotelés the respondent 
answers little more than Ay or No, to leading questions from the 
interrogator. 


1 Plato, Politi. p. 216 B-C. which he is only present as a listener 


2 Plato, Politik. ik. P. 257 E. —not to the first half, in which he 

3 Plato, Sophist. p. 217 B. sei takes an active re Compare the 
Scaxqeodvas y¢ ¢yow ixavias nai ovx Parmenidés, C. In this last- 
“7 Biato, mentioned didlogue, Sokrates (then a 
to, Plato, Sophist, PP. een youth) and Aristotelés are the parallel 


phist. 7 ©. The of Thest&tus and the Polk Sokrates 
Socde of in of Bok show thathe alludes in the Sophistés and Politikus. (See 


to the last half of the Parmenidés, in p. 135 D.) 
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In noticing the circumlocutory character, and mulniied nega- 
Platode- _—itive criticism, of the Theetétus, without a~ iltimate 
ce et one: profit realised in the form of positive >=<ir—I re- 
pose isto marked, that Plato appreciated dialogue: wt merely 
alessonin as the road to a conclusion, but for the netal disci- 
thed: the. Plime and suggestive influence of the t2-ative and 
specialques- verifying process. It was his purpose to care in his 
beingsu- hearers a disposition to prosecute philosniical re- 
bac search of their own, and at the same time t: sz=ngthen 
purpose. their ability of doing so with effect. Th: »mark is 
confirmed by the two dialogues now before us, wenn Plato 
defends himself against reproaches seemingly made t mm at the 
time. “To what does all this tend? Why do vu sray s0 
widely from your professed topic? Could you not nz reached 
this point by a shorter road?” He replies by dismecdly pro- 
claiming—That the process, with its improving infiuzee on the 
mind, stands first in his thoughts—the direct concit=on of the 
enquiry, only second : That the special topic which 1< tiscusses, 
though in itself important, ie nevertheless choser amncipally 
with a view to its effect in communicating general rzhod and 
dialectic aptitude : just as a schoolmaster, when he sses out to 
his pupils a word to be spelt, looks mainly, not to th=~ =cactness 
in spelling that particular word, but to their commzt of good 
spelling generally.2 To form inquisitive, testing mn=. fond of 
philosophical debate as a pursuit, and looking at opmens on the 
negative as well as on the positive side, is the first o1-ces m most 
of Plato’s dialogues : to teach positive truth, is onl . zeandary 
object. 

Both the Sophistés and the Politikus are lessons anc wecimens 
Method of of that process which the logical manus: ~eengnise 
nn pap ea under the names—Definition and Divisic. What is 
Division. a Sophist? What is a politician orstatesmm! What 
is a philosopher? In the first place—Are the thre -rally dis- 


1 Plato, Politikus, pp. 283 B, 286- rou wepi wéyre. 


Again, p. 286 D. wi - = spas rh 

2 Plato, 285 D. TOW : Gqrycx. at ay pqore 
Hev.—Ti 8° ad; vey dyiyy wept rod nal rdxioTa evpotner, dereew 4A." ov 
WOALTLKOD yexa avrTou wpuwroy 6 Aéyos ayare- tuaayyedix, 


adAov 4 Tov i wdvyra qwods 8 pdAcoTa cai upwew -w pdboto 
hs ica kh cor aed ae abray ripgy, TOU ev osm invaren oat pas 
Néos Yeaxp.—Kai rovro SaAow Snes Sceugeiv, Ac. 
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tinct characters? for this may seem doubtful: since the true 
philosopher, in his visits of inspection from city to city, is con- 
stantly misconceived by an ignorant public, and cunfounded with 
the other two.! The Eleate replies that the three are distinct. 
Then what is the characteristic function of each? How is he 
distinguished from other persons or other things? To what class 
or classes does each belong: and what is the specific character 
belonging to the class, so as to mark its place in the scheme 
descending by successive logical subdivision from the highest 
genus down to particulars? What other professions or occupa- 
tions are there analogous to those of Sophist and Statesman, so 
as to afford an illustrative comparison? What is there in like 
manner capable of serving as illustrative contrast ? 

Such are the problems which it is the direct purpose of the 
two dialogues before us to solve. But a large propor- 
tion of both is occupied by matters bearing only tries the 
indirectly upon the solution. The process of logical oa tara 
subdivision, or the formation of classes in subordina- ™ethod, 
tion to each other, can be exhibited just as plainly in a vulgar 
application to an ordinary craft or profession, as to To find the 
one of grave importance. The Eleate Stranger even losicalplace 
affirms that the former case will be simpler, and will tion of the 
serve as explanatory introduction to the latter.? He gu&er 
therefore selects the craft of an angler, for which to ‘l#sses 
find a place in logical classification. Does not an Bisecting 
angler belong to the general class—men of art or saci 
craft? He is not a mere artless, non-professional, private man. 
This being so, we must distribute the class Arts—Artists, into 
two subordinate classes: Artists who construct or put together 
some new substance or compound—Artists who construct nothing 
new, but are employed in getting, or keeping, or employing, sub- 
stances already made. Thus the class Artists is bisected into 
Constructive—Acquisitive. The angler constructs nothing : he 
belongs to the acquisitive branch. We now bisect this latter 
branch. Acquirers either obtain by consent, or appropriate 
without consent. Now the angler is one of the last-mentioned 
class: which is again bisected into two sub-classes, according as 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 216 E. 2 Plato, Sophist. p. 218 E. 
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the appropriation is by force or stratagem—Fighters and Hun- 
ters. The angler is a hunter: but many other persons are 
hunters also, from whom he must be distinguished. Hunters are 
therefore divided into, Those who hunt inanimate things (such 
as divers for sponges, &c.), and Those who hunt living things or 
animals, including of course the angler among them. The 
hunters of animals are distinguished into hunters of walking 
animals, and hunters of swimming animals. Of the swimming 
animals some are in air, others in water :1 hence we get two classes, 
Bird-Hunters and Fish-Hunters ; to the last of whom the angler 
belongs. The fish-hunters (or fishermen) again are bisected into 
two classes, according as they employ nets, or striking instru- 
ments of one kind or another, such as tridenta, &. Of the 
striking fishermen there are two sorts: those who do their work 
at night by torch-light, and those who work by day. All these 
day-fishermen, including among them the angler, use instruments 
with hooks at the end. But we must still make one bisection 
more. Some of them employ tridents, with which they strike 
from above downwards at the fishes, upon any part of the body 
which may present itself: others use hooks, rods, and lines, 
which they contrive to attach to the jaws of the fish, and thereby 
draw him from below upward.? This is the special characteristic 
of the angler. We have now a class comprehending the anglers 
alone, so that no farther sub-division is required. We have 
obtained not merely the name of the angler, but also the rational 
explanation of the function to which the name is attached.® 
This is the first specimen which Plato gives of a systematic 
classification descending, by successive steps of bifur- 
lesson in eation, through many subordinations of genera and 
logical a. Species, each founded on a real and proclaimed dis- 
better tinction—and ending at last in an infima species. He 
both novel repeats the like process in regard to the Sophist, the 
and instruc: Statesman, and other professions to which he com- 
pares the one or the other: but it will suffice to have 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 220 B. Nev. 3 Plato, Sophist. pp. 219-221. 
Pik dyetper. SOY PSHM a Plato, Sophist. p S21 AB Nir 
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given one specimen of his method. If we transport repel 
ourselves back to his time, I think that such a view isted. 
of the principles of classification implies a new and valuable turn 
of thought. There existed then no treatises on logic ; no idea of 
logic as a scheme of mental procedure ; no sciences out of which 
it was possible to abstract the conception of a regular method 
more or less diversified. On no subject was there any mass 
of facts or details collected, large enough to demand some 
regular system for the purpose of arranging and rendering them 
intelligible. Classification to a certain extent is of necessity 
involved, consciously or unconsciously, in the use of general 
terms. But the process itself had never been made a subject of 
distinct consciousness or reflection to any one (as far as our 
knowledge reaches), in the time of Plato. No one had yet 
looked at it as a process natural indeed to the human intellect, 
up to a certain point and in a loose manner,—but capable both 
of great extension and great improvement, and requiring especial 
study, with an end deliberately set before the mind, in order 
that it might be employed with advantage to regularise and 
render intelligible even common and well-known facts. To 
determine a series of descending classes, with class-names, each 
connoting some assignable characteristic—to distribute the whole 
of each class between two correlative sub-classes, to compare the 
different ways in which this could be done, and to select such 
membra condivideniva as were most suitable for the purpose—this 
was in the time of Plato an important novelty. We know from 
Xenophon! that Sokrates considered Dialectic to be founded, 
both etymologically and really, upon the distribution of par- 
ticular things into genera or classes. But we find little or no 
intentional illustration of this process in any of the conversations 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates: and we are farther struck by the 
fact that Plato, in the two dialogues which we are here con- 
sidering, assigns all the remarks on the process of classification, 
not to Sokrates himself, but to the nameless Eleatic Stranger. 
After giving the generic deduction of the angler from the com- 
prehensive idea of Art, distributed into two sections, piato de- 
constructive and acquisitive, Plato proceeds to notice ®ribes the 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5, 12. 
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Sop the analogy between the Sophist and an angler: after 
toan angioe which he «leduces the Sophist also from the acquisi- 
Efe tracesat tive section of Art. The Sophist is an angler for rich 
by descend- young men.' To find his place in the preceding 
division descending series, we must take our departure from 
acquisitive the bisection—hunters of walking animals, hunters of 
genusofart. swimming animals. The Sophist is a hunter of walk- 
ing animals: which may be divided into two classes, wild and 
tame. The Sophist hunts a species of tame animals — men. 
Hunters of tame animals are bisected into such as hunt by 
violent means (robbers, enslavers, despots, &c.),? and such as hunt 
by persuasive means. Of the hunters by means of persuasion 
there are two kinds: those who hunt the public, and those who 
hunt individuals. The latter again may be divided into two 
classes : those who hunt to their own loss, by means of presents, 
such as lovers, &c., and those who hunt with a view to their own 
profit. To this latter class belongs the Sophist: pretending to 
associate with others for the sake of virtue, but really looking to 
his own profit.* 

Again, we may find the Sophist by descending through a 
different string of subordinate classes from the genus 
traceddown —Acquisitive Art. The professors of this latter may 
same, bya be bisected into two sorte—hunters and exchangers. 
secondand Exchangers are of two sorts— givers and sellers. 
Sellers again sell either their own productions, or the 
productions of others. Those who sell the produc- 
tions of others are either fixed residents in one city, or hawkers 
travelling about from city to city. Hawkers again carry about 
for sale either merchandise for the body, or merchandise for the 
mind, such as music, poetry, painting, exhibitions of jugglery, 
learning, and intellectual accomplishments, and so forth. These 
latter (hawkers for the mind) may be divided into two sorts : 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 222 A. 828-8%, and Euthyd. p. 200 B). He 
2 Plato, Sophist. p. 222 C. includes both ovparyych and Pbepno- 
It illustrates the sentiment of Plato's rixy as varieties of Gypevrixj, 
age respecting classification, when we p. 227 B. 
see the great diversity of particulars Compare also the in con- 
which he himself, here as well as else- versation about 6jpa drOpawer 
where, ranks ander the general name Sokrates and eodoté, Xenophon, 
Opa, Aunting—ijpa yap wauwoAv r+ Memorab. ifi 11, 7; and between So- 
wpa: dori, pa rite ovépars krates and Kritobulus, ii. 
vuv oxeddy évi (Plato, Legg. viii. 822- 3 Plato, Sophist. p. 228 A. 
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those who go about teaching; for money, arts and literary accom- 
plishments—and those who go about teaching virtue for money. 
They who go about teaching virtue for money are the Sophists.} 
Or indeed if they sell virtue and knowledge for money, they are 
not the less Sophists—whether they buy what they sell from 
others, or prepare it for themselves—whether they remain in one 
city or become itinerant. 

A third series of subordinate classes will also bring us down 
from the genus—Acquisitive Art—down to the infima also, by a 
species—Sophist. In determining the class-place of third. 
the angler, we recognised a bisection of acquisitive art into 
acquirers by exchange, or mutual consent—and acquirers by 
appropriation, or without consent.? These latter we divided 
according as they employed either force or stratagem: contenders 
and hunters. We then proceeded to bisect the class hunters, 
leaving the contenders without farther notice. Now let us take 
up the class contenders. It may be divided into two: compe- 
titors for a set prize (pecuniary or honorary), and fighters. The 
fighters go to work either body against body, violently—or 
tongue against tongue, as arguers. These arguers again fall into 
two classes : the pleaders, who make long speeches, about just or 
unjust, before the public assembly and dikastery: and the dia- 
logists, who meet each other in short question and answer. The 
dialogists again are divided into two: the private, untrained 
antagonists, quarrelling with each other about the particular 
affairs of life (who form a species by themselves, since charac- 
teristic attributes may be assigned to them ; though these attri- 
butes are too petty and too indefinite to have ever received a 
name in common language, or to deserve a name from us*)—and 
the trained practitioners or wranglers, who dispute not about 
particular incidents, but about just and unjust in general, and 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 224 B. 
2 Plato, Sophist. p. 219 E, 


3 Plato, Sophist. p. 225 C. 
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other general matters.1 Of wranglers again there are two sorts: 
the prosers, who follow the pursuit from spontaneous taste 
and attachment, not only without hope of gain, but to the 
detriment of their private affairs, incurring loss themselves, 
and wearying or bothering their hearers: and those who make 
money by such private dialogues. This last sort of wrangler is 
the Sophist.? 

There is yet another road of class-distribution which will bring 
The Sophist US down to the Sophist. A great number of common 
ee: (arts (carding wool, straining through a sieve, &c.)-have, 
the genusof in common, the general attribute of separating matters 
separating confounded in a heap. Of separation there are two 
minating sorts: you may separate like from like (this has no 

established name)—or better from worse, which is 
called purification. Purification is of two sorts: either of body 
or of mind. In regard to body, the purifying agents are very 
multifarious, comprising not only men and animals, but also 
inanimate things: and thus including many varieties which in 
common estimation are mean, trivial, repulsive, or ludicrous. 
But all these various sentiments (observes Plato) we must disre- 
gard. We must follow out a real analogy wherever it leads us, 
and recognise a logical affinity wherever we find one ; whether 
the circumstances brought together be vile or venerable, or some 
of them vile and some venerable, in the eyes of mankind. Our 
sole purpose is to improve our intelligence. With that view, all 
particulars are of equal value in our eyes, provided only they 
exhibit that real likeness which legitimates them as members of 
the same class—purifiers of body: the correlate of that other 
class which we now proceed to study—purifiers of mind.® 
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This precept (repeated by Plato also in the Politikus) respect- 


ing the principles of classification, deserves notice. It 
protests against, and seeks to modify, one of the ordi- 
nary turns in the associating principles of the human 
mind. With unreflecting men, classification is often 
emotional rather than intellectual. The groups of 
objects thrown together in such minds, and conceived 
in immediate association, are such as suggest the same 


In a logical 
classifica- 
Hon low 

and vulgar 
items de- 
serve as 
much atten- 
tion as 


grand ones. 
nflict be- 
tween emo- 
tional and 


or kindred emotions: pleasure or pain, love or hatred, spear? 
ae ; . entific 

hope or fear, admiration, contempt, disgust, Jealousy, classifica- 
Tidicule. Community of emotion is a stronger bond “92% 
of association between different objects, than community in any 
attribute not immediately interesting to the emotions, and ap- 
preciable only intellectually. Thus objects which have nothing 
else in common, except appeal to the same earnest emotion, will 
often be called by the same general name, and will be constituted 
members of the same class. To attend to attributes in any other 
point of view than in reference to the amount and kind of emo- 
tion which they excite, is a process uncongenial to ordinary taste: 
moreover, if any one brings together, in the same wording, 
objects really similar, but exciting opposite and contradictory 
emotions, he usually provokes either disgust or ridicule. All 
generalizations, and all general terms connoting them, are results 
brought together by association and comparison of particulars 
somehow resembling. But if we look at the process of associa- 
tion in an unreflecting person, the resemblances which it fastens 
upon will be often emotional, not intellectual : and the gene- 
ralizations founded upon such resemblances will be emotional 
also. 

It is against this natural propensity that Plato here enters his 
protest, in the name of intellect and science. For the purpose of 
obtaining a classification founded on real, intrinsic affinities, we 
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must exclude all reference to the emotions: we must take no 
account whether a thing be pleasing or hateful, sublime or mean :! 
we must bring ourselves to rank objects useful or grand in the 
same logical compartment with objects hurtful or ludicrous. We 
must examine only whether the resemblance is true and real, 
justifying itself to the comparing intellect: and whether the 
class-term chosen be such as to comprise all these resemblances, 
holding them apart (udvoy éyérw yopis) from the correlative and 


opposing class.” 


1 Compare Politikus, p. 266 D; Par- 
menidés, p. 130 E. 

We see that Plato has thus both an- 
tici and replied to the objection 
of her (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
pp. 260-262), who is displeased with 

minuteness of this classification, 
and with the vulgar objects to which 
it is applied. Socher contends that 
this is unworthy of Plato, and that it 
was peculiar to the subtle Megaric 
philosophers. 
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the Politikus, rejects the conclusion of 
i both dia- 


Socher, and maintains 


logues are the work of Plato. Yet he abl 


agrees toa certain extent in Socher’s 
premisses. He thinks that minuteness 
and over-refinement in classification 
were rities of the Megaric phi- 
losophers, and that Plato intentionally 

ushes the classification into an ex- 
Eerie subtlety and minuteness, in order 


to parody their and turn 


proceedings 
them intoridicule. (Proleg.adSophist. self in this 


pp. 82-36, ad Politic. pp. 54-55.) 

But how do Socher and Stallbaum 
know that this extreme minuteness of 
subdivision into classes was a charac- 


teristic of the Megaric philosophers? 

‘Neither of them Rios: eat gp of 

most traly (Proleg, ad Politic. p. 66) 
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He might have added, that 
which we do hear about their 


is rather adverse to this supposed 
minuteness of positive classification, 
than consonant with it. What we hear 
is, that they were oxtremely acute and 

tations— 


subtle in contentious 
able assailants of the tion of a 
logical opponent. But this talent has 


no do with minuteness of - 
tive classification ; and is even ca- 
tive of a different turn of mind. More- 
over, we hear about KEukleides, the 
chief of the Megaric school, that he 
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CHaP XXIX. THE PURIFYING ELENCHOS. 


After these just remarks on classification generally, 
pursues the subdivision of his own theme. To purify 
the mind is to get rid of the evil, and retain or 
improve the good. Now evil is of two sorts—disease 
{injustice, intemperance, cowardice, &c.) and ignor- 


ance. Disease, which in the body is dealt with by. 


the physician, is in the mind dealt with by the 
judicial tribunal ; ignorance (corresponding to ugli- 
ness, awkwardness, disability, in the body, which it 
is the business of the gymnastic trainer to correct) 
falls under the treatment of the teacher or instructor.’ 
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the Eleate 


The purifier 
—a species 
under the 
genus dis- 
criminator 
—separates 
good from 
evil. Evil 
is of two 
sorts ; the 
worst sort is, 
Ignorance 
mistaking 
itself for 
knowledge. 


Ignorance again may be distributed into two heads : one, though 
special, being so grave as to counterbalance all the rest, and 
requiring to be set apart by itself—that is—ignorance accom- 


panied with the false persuasion of knowledge.? 


To meet this special and gravest case of ignorance, we must 


recognise a special division of the art of instruction or 
education. Exhortation, which is the common mode 
of instruction, and which was employed by our fore- 
fathers universally, is of no avail against this false 
persuasion of knowledge: which can only be ap- 
proached and cured by the Elenchus, or philosophical 
cross-examination. So long as a man believes him- 


self to be wise, you may lecture for ever without tobear 
making impression upon him: you do no good by 


supplying food when the stomach is sick. But the 
examiner, questioning him upon those subjects which 


Exhorta- 
Li is vial 
eSS aga 
this worst 
mode of evil. 
88-0Xa- 
mination, 
the shock of 
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chus, must 
be brought 


he professes to know, soon entangles him in contradictions with 
himself, making him feel with shame and humiliation his own 


Bophist Baden not fem him. ‘“ eed 
deed” (he says): *‘ v ike 
to this grand educator: but oo 


a wolf is ey ue to a dog—the most 
savage to the most gentle. 
We must always be extremely careful 
about these likenesses: the whole 
body of them are most ali . Still 


represent this impro 
is, the and true b Sophist.” 
It be seen that Plato’s remark 


here about dporéryres contradicts what 
he had himself said before (p. 227 B). 


The reluctance to rank dog and wolf 
together, in the same class, is an exact 
specimen of that very mistake which 
he had been just pointing out for cor- 
rection. The scientific resemblance 
between the two animals is very close ; 
but the antithesis of sentiment, felt by 
men towards the one and the other, is 


extreme. 

1 Plato, Sophist. pp. 228-229. 
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real ignorance. After having been thus disabused—a painful 
but indispensable process, not to be accomplished except by the 
Elenchus—his mind becomes open and teachable, so that positive 
instruction may be communicated to him with profit. The 
Elenchus is the grand and sovereign purification : whoever has 
not been subjected to it, were he even the Great King, is impure, 
unschooled, and incompetent for genuine happiness.' 


This cross-examining and disabusing process, brought to bear 


Theapplica- 
tion of this 
Elenchus is 
the Sophist, 
e is 
looked at on 
its best side. 
But looked 
atashe . 
really say he 
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about every 
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upon the falze persuasion of knowledge and forming 
the only antidote to it, is the business of the Sophist. 
looked at on its best side? But Plato will not allow 
the Elenchus, the great Sokratic accomplishment and 
mission, to be shared by the Sophists: and he finds 
or makes a subtle distinction to keep them off. The 
Sophist (so the Eleate proceeds) is a disputant, and 
teaches all his youthful pupils to dispute about every- 
thing as if they knew it—about religion, astronomy, 
philosophy, arts, laws, politics, and everything else. 
He teaches them to argue in each department against. 
the men of special science : he creates a belief in the 


minds of others that he really knows all those diffe- 
rent subjects, respecting which he is able to argue and cross- 
examine successfully : he thus both possesses, and imparts to his. 
pupils, a seeming knowledge, an imitation and pretence of 
reality. He is a sort of juggler: an imitator who palms off 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 230 D-E. 
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upon persons what appears like reality when seen from a 
distance, but what is seen to be not like reality when contem- 
plated closely.? 

Here however (continues Plato) we are involved ina difficulty. 
How can a thing appear to be what it is not? How pDonbtstart- 
can a man who opines or affirms, opine or affirm $y te 
falsely—that is, opine or affirm the thing that is not? can it be 
To admit this, we must assume the thing that is not area 
(or Non-Ens, Nothing) to havea real existence. Such ae or to 
an assumption involves great and often debated diffi- falsely. 
culties. It has been pronounced by Parmenides altogether 
inadmissible.? 

We have already seen that Plato discussed this same question 
in the Theztétus, and that after trying and rejecting many suc- 
cessive hypotheses to show how false supposition, or false affirma- 
tion, might be explained as possible, by a theory involving no 
contradiction, he left the question unsolved. He now resumes 
it at great length. It occupies more than half* the dialogue. 
Near the close, but only then, he reverts to the definition of the 
Sophist. 

First, the Eleate states the opinion which perplexes him, and 
which he is anxious either to refute or to explain maaicee 
away. (Unfortunately, we have no statement of the the investi- 
opinion, nor of the grounds on which it was held, Ror o) 
from those who actually held it.) Non-Ens, or Noth- by a series 
ing, is not the name of any existing thing, or of any © er eee 
Something. But every one who speaks must speak something : 
therefore if you try to speak of Non-Ens, you are trying to speak 
nothing—which is equivalent to not speaking at all. Moreover, 


to do the same. This is exactly what ¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 287 E. The 
Sokrates aseee his life in doing, and Eleate here recites this opinion, not as 
what he did better than any one—on his own but as entertained by others, 
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to every Something, you can add something farther: but to Non- 
Ens, or Nothing, you cannot add any thing. (Non-Entis nulla 
sunt predicata.) Now Number is something, or included among 
the Entia: you cannot therefore apply number, either singular 
or plural, to Non-Ens: and inasmuch as every thing conceived 
or described must be either one or many, it is impossible either 
to conceive or describe Non-Ens. You cannot speak of it with- 
out falling into a contradiction. } 

When therefore we characterise the Sophist as one who builds 
The Sophist UP phantasms for realities—who presents to us what 
+ is not, as being like to what ¢s, and as a false gubsti- 

tion and tute for what <s—he will ask us what we mean? If, 
ome etne: to illustrate our meaning, we point to images of things 
e that to in mirrors or clear water, he.will pretend to be blind, 
falselyis and will refuse the evidence of sense : he will require 
impossible. 45 to make out a rational theory explaining Non-Ens 
usto or Nothing.?, But when we try to do this, we contra- 
onal § dict ourselves. A phantasm is that which, not being 
Tisinitg @ true counterpart of reality, is yet so like it as to be 
Non-Ens. mistaken for reality. Quatenus phantasm, it is Ens: 
quatenus reality, it is Non-Ens : thus the same thing is both Ens, 
and Non-Ens: which we declared before to be impossible.® 
When therefore we accuse the Sophist of passing off phantasms 
for realities, we suppose falsely: we suppose matters not existing, 
or contrary to those which exist : we suppose the existent not to 
exist, or the non-existent to exist. But this assumes as done 
what cannot be done: since we have admitted more than once 
that Non-Ens can neither be described in language by itself, nor 
joined on in any manner to Ens.‘ 

Stating the case in this manner, we find that to suppose 
falsely, or affirm falsely, is a contradiction. But there is yet 
another possible way out of the difficulty (the Eleate con- 
tinues). 

. Let us turn for a moment (he says) from Non-Ens to Ens. 


2 Plato Bophlsk 'p 288-239. 3 Plato, Sophist. p. 240 B.. 
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The various physical philosophers tell us a good deal a4, monte 
about Ens. They differ greatly among themselves. turns from 
Some philosophers represent Ens as triple, compris- fo? Ens % 
ing three distinct elements, sometimes in harmony, Lele Mc 
sometimes at variance with each other. Others tell losophers 
us that it is double—wet and dry—or hot and cold, *>oUt Ens. 
A third sect, especially Xenophanes and Parmenides, pronounce 
it to be essentially One. Herakleitus blends together the diffe- 
rent theories, affirming that Eus is both many and one, always 
in process of disjunction and conjunction : Empedokles adopts a 
similar view, only dropping the always, and declaring the process 
of disjunction to alternate with that of conjunction, so that Ens 
is sometimes Many, sometimes One.! 

Now when I look at these various theories (continues the 
Eleate), I find that 1 do not follow or understand 
them ; and that I know nothing more or better about about Ens 
Ens than about Non-Ens. I thought, as a young 5°88 great 
man, that I understood both: but I now find that I aboxt 
understand neither.? The difficulties about Ens are 
just as great as those about Non-Ens. What do these philoso- 
phers mean by saying that Ens is double or triple? that there 
are two distinct existing elements—Hot and Cold—or three? 
What do you mean by saying that Hot and Cold exist? Is 
existence any thing distinct from Hot and Cold? If so, then 
there are three elements in all, not two. Do you mean that 
existence is something belonging to both and affirmed of both ? 
Then you pronounce both to be One: and Ens, instead of being 
double, will be at the bottom only One. 

Such are the questions which the Eleatic spokesman of Plato 
puts to those philosophers who affirm Ens to be win, 
plural: He turns next to those who affirm Ens to be Ensis Man 
-singular, or Unum. Do you mean that Unum is Many, how 
identical with Ens—and are they only two names for Many? Dif- 
‘the same One and only thing? There cannot be two about One 
distinct names belonging to one and the same thing: whole. 
and yet, if this be not so, one of the names must be Theorists 
the name of nothing. At any rate, if there be only cannotsolve 
one name and one thing, still the name itself is = 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 242 D-E. 3 Plato, Sophist. p. 48 B. 
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different from the thing—so that duality must still be recog- 
nised. Or if you take the name as identical with the One 
thing, it will either be the name of nothing, or the name of a 
name.! 

Again, as to the Whole :—is the Whole the same with the Ens 
Unum, or different from it. We shall be told that it is the 
same: but according to the description given by Parmenides, 
the whole is spherical, thus having a centre and circumference, 
and of course having parts. Nowa whole divisible into parts 
may have unity predicable of it, as an affection or accident in 
respect to the sum of its parts: but it cannot be the genuine, 
essential, self-existent, One, which does not admit of parts or 
division. If Ens be One by accident, it is not identical with 
One, and we thus have two existent things: and if Ens be not 
really and essentially the Whole, while nevertheless the Whole 
exists—Ens must fall short of or be less than itself, and must to 
this extent be Non-Ens : besides that Ens, and Totum, being by 
nature distinct, we have more things than One existing. On the 
other hand, if we assume Totum not to be Ens, the same result 
will ensue. Ens will still be something less than itself ;—Ens. 
can never have any quantity, for each quantum is necessarily a 
whole in itself—and Ens can never be generated, since everything 
generated is also necessarily a whole.* ) 

Such is the examination which the Eleate bestows on the 
Theortes of theories of those philosophers who held one, two, or 
those who a definite number of self-existent Entia or elements. 
His purpose is to show, that even on their schemes, 
Sone ef dns is just as unintelligible, and involves as many 

tiaor contradictions, as Non-Ens. And to complete the 
Two classes same demonstration, he proceeds to dissect the theo- 
thereof. § ries of those who do not recognise any definite or 
specific number of elements or Entia* Of these he distinguishes 
two classes ; in direct and strenuous opposition to each other, 
respecting what constituted Essentia.‘ 

First, the Materialist Philosophers, who recognise nothing 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 244 D. «Plato, Sophist. p. 246 A. dod 
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as existing except what is tangible ; defining Essence 
as identical with Body, and denying all incorporeal 
essence. Plato mentions no names: but he means 
(according to some commentators) Leukippus and 
Demokritus — perhaps Aristippus also. Secondly, 
other philosophers who, diametrically opposed to the 
Materialists, affirmed that there were no real Entia 
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1. The Ma- 
terialist 
Philoso- 
hers. 2. 
he Friends 
of Forms or 
Idealists, 
who recog- 
nise stich 
Forms as 
the only 


except certain Forms, Ideas, genera or species, incor- Teal Entia. 
poreal and conceivable only by intellect: that true and real 
essence was not to be found in those bodies wherein the Materia- 
lists sought it: that bodies were in constant generation and dis- 
appearance, affording nothing more than a transitory semblance 
of reality, not tenable} when sifted by reason. By these last are 
understood (so Schleiermacher and others. think, though in my 
udgment erroneously) Eukleides and the Megaric school of phi- 
losophers. : 

The Eleate proceeds to comment upon the doctrines held by 
these opposing schools of thinkers respecting Essence : 


Argumen 
or Reality. It is easier (he says) to deal with the net th 
last-mentioned, for they are more gentle. With the —Justice 
Materialists it is difficult, and all but impossible, to Motirtng 
deal at all. Indeed, before we can deal with them, ee ie aay 
we must assume them to be for this occasion better present or 
than they show themselves in reality, and ready to Sbsent.mak- 
answer in a more becoming manner than they actually a ight i 
do. These Materialists will admit (Plato continues) is nota 


that man exists—an animated body, or a compound >°4y- 

of mind and body: they will farther allow that the mind of one 
man differs from that of another :—one is just, prudent, &c., 
another is unjust and imprudent. One man is just, through the 
habit and presence of justice: another is unjust, through the 
habit and presence of injustice. But justice must surely be 
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something—injustice also must be something—if each may be 
present to, or absent from, any thing ; and if their presence or 
absence makes so sensible a difference.! And justice or injustice, 
prudence or imprudence, as well as the mind in which the one 
or the other inheres, are neither visible or tangible, nor have 
they any body : they are all invisible. 

Probably (replies Thesetétus) these philosophers would contend 
Atleast that the soul or mind had a body.; but they would be 
many Ot. ashamed either to deny that justice, prudence, &c., 
concede eXisted as realities—or to affirm that justice, pru- 
this point, dence, &., were all bodies? These philosophers 
all. is must then have become better (rejoins the Eleate) : 
the co for the primitive and genuine leaders of them will 
not concede even so much as that. But let us accept 
Ens is equi- the concession. If they will admit any incorporeal 
potentia- reality at all, however small, our case is made out. 

ty. For we shall next call upon them to say, what there 
is in common between these latter, and those other realities 
which have bodies connate with and essential to them—to justify 
the names real—essence—bestowed upon both. Perhaps they 
would accept the following definition of Ens or the Real—of 
Essence or Reality. Every thing which possesses any sort 
of power, either to act upon any thing else orto be acted upon 
by any thing else, be it only for once or to the smallest degree 
—every such thing is true and real Ens. The characteristic 
mark or definition of Ens or the Real is, power or potentiality.‘ 

The Eleate now turns to the philosophers of the opposite 
mpl ear school—the Mentalists or Idealists,—_whom he terms 
Tiealiste-- the friends of Forms, Ideas, or species.© These men 
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(he says) distinguish the generated, transitory and who distin: 
changeable—from Ens or the Real, which is eternal, from the 
unchanged, always the same: they distinguish gene- ord cay hal 
ration from essence. With the generated (according we hold - 
to their doctrine) we hold communion through our with the 
bodies and our bodily perceptions: with Ens, we through yee 
hold communion through our mind and our intellec- ene, flim 
tual apprehension. But what do they mean (con- through our 
tinues the Eleate) by this “holding of communion”? as 


Is it not an action or a passion produced by a certain 
power of agent and patient coming into co-operation with each 
other? and is not this the definition which we just now laid 
down, of Ens or the Real. 

No—these philosophers will reply—we do not admit your 
definition as a definition of Ens: it applies only to 
the generated. Generation does involve, or emanate 


from, a reciprocity of agent and patient : but neither hid 
power nor action, nor suffering, have any application Relativity 
to Ens or the Real. But you admit (says the Eleate) known by 
that the mind knows Ens :—and that Ens is known {2emind. It 
by the mind. Now this knowing, is it not an action Oren 
—and is not the being known, a passion? If to change 


know is an action, then Ens, being known, is acted 
upon, suffers something, or undergoes some change,— * 
which would be impossible if we assume Ens to be 
eternally unchanged. These philosophers might re- °29%8 
ply, that they do not admit to know as an action, nor to be known 
as a passion. They affirm Ens to be eternally unchanged, and 
they hold to their other affirmation that Ens is known by the 
mind. But (urges the Eleate) can they really believe that Ens is 
eternally the same and unchanged,—that it has neither life, nor 
mind, nor intelligence, nor change, nor movement? This is 
incredible. They must concede that Change, and the Change- 
able, are to be reckoned as Entia or Realities : for if these be not 
so reckoned, and if all Entia are unchangeable, no Ens can be an 
object of knowledge to any mind. But though the changeable 
belongs to Ens, we must not affirm that all Ens is changeable. 
There cannot be either intellect or knowledge, without something 
constant and unchangeable. It is equally necessary to recognise 
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something as constant and unchangeable— something else as 
moving and changeable: Ens or reality includes alike one and 
the other. The true philosopher therefore cannot agree with 
those “ Friends of Forms” who affirm all Ens or Reality to be at 
rest and unchangeable, either under one form or under many :— 
still less can he agree with those opposite reasoners, who main- 
tain all reality to be in perpetual change and movement. He 
‘will acknowledge both and each—rest and motion—the constant 
‘and the changeable—as making up together total reality or Ens 
Totum. 

Still, however, we have not got over our difficulties. Motion 

Motion ang . 824 Rest are contraries; yet we say that each and 

Restare both are Realities or Entia’ In what is it that they 
both agree? Not in moving, nor in being at rest, but 
or Realities. simply in existence or reality. Existence or reality 
in Eas. Eos therefore must be a tertium quid, apart from motion 

id—di and rest, not the sum total of those two items. Ens 
or the Real is not, in its own proper nature, either 
howcan in motion or at rest, but is distinct from both. Yet 
aitine® ° how can this be? Surely, whatever is not in motion, 
from both? must be at rest—whatever is not at rest, must be in 
motion. How can any thing be neither in motion nor at rest ; 
standing apart from both ?! 

Here the Eleate breaks off his enquiry, without solving the pro- 
Here the - ,blems which he has accumulated. My purpose was 
breaks off: (he says*) to show that Ens was just as full of diffi- 
without _ _ culties and embarrassments as Non-Ens. Enough has 
He declares been said to prove this clearly. When we can once 
toshow, get clear of obscurity about Ens, we may hope to be 
That Ensis equally successful with Non-Ens. 
puzzle as Let us try (he proceeds) another path. We know 
non-Ens. that it is a common practice in our daily speech to 
Argument apply many different predicates to one and the same 
thee who subject. We say of the same man, that he is fair, 

ation tall, just, brave, &., and several other epithets, 
to be legiti- Some persons deny our right to do this. They say 
cept iden. that the predicate ought always to be identical with 


? Plato, Sophist. p. 250 C. 2 Plato, Sophist. p. 260 D. 
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the subject: that we can only employ with propriety ig aia 
such propositions as the following—man is man— admit of 
good is good, &.: that to apply many predicates to iterom- 
one and the same subject is to make one thing into mien eae 
many things! But in reply to these opponents, as 
well as to those whom we have before combated, we shall put 
before them three alternatives, of which they must choose one. 
1. Either all Forms admit of intercommunion one with the 
other. 2. Or no Forms admit of such intercommunion. 3. Or 
some Forms do admit of it, and others not. Between these three 
an option must be made.? 

If we take the first alternative—that there is no intercom- 
munion of Forms—then the Forms motion and rest 

P S : No inter- 

can have no intercommunion with the Forms, essence communion 
or reality. In other words, neither motion nor rest betveenany 
exist: and thus the theory both of those who say Forms. 
that all things are in perpetual movement, and of Common 
those who say that all things are in perpetual rest, 
becomes unfounded and impossible. Besides, these with this 
very men, who deny all intercommunion of Forms, 
are obliged to admit it implicitly and involuntarily in their 
common. forms of speech. They cannot carry on a conversation 
without it, and they thus serve as a perpetual refutation of their 
own doctrine.® 

The second alternative—that all Forms may enter into com- 
munion with each other—is also easily refuted. If oes 
this were true, motion and rest might be put together: intercon 
motion would be at rest, and rest would be in motion "yrnion of 
—which is absurd. These and other forms are con- -—i 
trary to each other. They reciprocally exclude and ac 
repudiate all intercommunion.‘ 

Remains only the third alternative—that some forms admit of 
intercommunion—others not. This is the real truth SomeForms 
(says the Eleate). So it stands in regard to letters Sdmit of 


.. intercom- 
and words in language: some letters come together in munion, 


others not. 


words frequently and conveniently—others rarely and This is 
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rs onl oe awkwardly — others never do nor ever can come 
doctrine. | together. The same with the combination of sounds 
lettoreend 0 obtain music. It requires skill and art to deter- 
syllables. § mine which of these combinations are admissible. 

So also, in regard to the intercommunion of Forms, skill and 
ferana art are required to decide which of them will come 
skill are together, and which will not. In every special art 
distinguish 0d profession the case is similar: the ignorant man 
bi oe Fahri will fail in deciding this question—the man of special 
intercom- skill alone will succeed.—So in regard to the inter- 
what Forms communion of Forms or Genera universally -with 
a each other, the comprehensive science of the true 
cialintelli- philosopher is required to decide.1 To note and 

oso. study these Forms, is the purpose of the philosopher 
pee ree in his dialectics or ratiocinative debate. He can 

trace the one Form or Idea, stretching through a 
Ens: the great many separate particulars; he can distinguish 
Sophist , it from all different Forms: he knows which Forms 
darkness of are not merely distinct from each other, but incapable 
of alliance and reciprocally repulsive—which of them 
are capable of complete conjunction, the one circumscribing and 
comprehending the other—and which of them admit conjunction 
partial and occasional with each other. The philosopher thus 
keeps close to the Form of eternal and unchangeable Ens or 
Reality—a region of such bright light that the eyes of the vulgar 
cannot clearly see him: while the Sophist on the other hand is 
also difficult to be seen, but for an opposite reason—from the 
darkness of that region of Non-Ens or Non-Reality wherein he 
carries on his routine-work.® 

We have still to determine, however (continues Plato), what 
Hecomes this Non-Ensor Non-Reality is. For this purpose we 
what Non- Will take a survey, not of all the Forms or Genera, 
Busie He but of some few the most important. We will begin 

with the two before noticed — Motion and Rest 
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(= Change and Permanence), which are confessedly tion five 
irreconcileable and reciprocally exclusive. Ens how- principal 
ever enters into partnership with both: for both of Motion— 
them are, or exist.'_ This makes up three Forms or —Same— 
Genera—Motion, Rest, Ens: each of the three being Different 
the same with itself, and different from the other two. Here we 
have pronounced two new words—Same—Different.? Do these 
words designate two other Forms, over and above the three 
before-named, yet necessarily always intermingling in partner- 
ship with those three, so as to make five Forms in all? Or are 
these two—Same and Different —easential appendages of the 
three before-named? This last question must be answered in the 
negative. Same and Different are not essential appendages, or 
attached as parts, to Motion, Rest, Ens. Same and Different 
may be predicated both of Motion and of Rest: and whatever 
can be predicated alike of two contraries, cannot be an essential 
portion or appendage of either. Neither Motion nor Rest there- 
fore are essentially either Same or Different: though both of 
them partake of Same or Different—z.e., come into accidental 
. eo-partnership with one as well as the other.’ Neither can we 
say that Ens is identical with either Idem or Diversum. Not 
with Idem—for we speak of both Motion and Rest as Entia or 
Existences: but we cannot speak of them as the same. Not with 
Diversum—for different is a name relative to something else from 
which it is different, but Ens is not thus relative. Motion and 
Rest are or exist, each in itself: but each is different, relatively 
to the other, and to other things generally. Accordingly we 
have here five Forms or Genera—Ens, Motion, Rest, Idem, 
Diversum : each distinct from and independent of all the rest.* 

This Form of Diversum or Different pervades all the others : 
for each one of them is different from the others, not orm of 
through any thing in its own nature, but because it Diversum 
partakes of the Form of Difference> Each of the five af nat 
is different from others: or, to express the same fact ters 
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in other words, each of them +s not any one of the others. Thus 
motion is different from rest, or ts not rest: but nevertheless 
motion 4 or exists, because it partakes of the Form— Ens. 
Again, Motion is different from Idem: it ts not the Same: yet 
nevertheless it ts the same, because it partakes of the nature of 
Idem, or is the same with itself. Thus then both predications 
are true respecting motion : it ts the same: it ts not the same, 
because it partakes of or enters into partnership with both Idem 
and Diversum.' If motion in any way partook of Rest, we 
should be able to talk of stationary motion: but this is impos- 
sible: for we have already said that some Forms cannot come 
into intercommunion—that they absolutely exclude each other. 
Again, Motign is different not only from Rest, and from Idem, 
Motionis but also from Diversum itself. In other words, it is 
different both Diversum in a certain way, and also not Diver- 
sum, oris sum : different and not different. As it is different 
aa from Rest, from Idem, from Diversum—so also it is 
is different different from Ens, the remaining one of the five 
in oth forms or genera. In other words Motion is not Ens, 
words, itis __or is Non-Ens. It is both Ens, and Non-Ens: Ens, 
ag so far as it partakes of Entity or Reality—Non-Ens, 
Formsis 80 far as it partakes of Difference, and is thus different 
both Ens = from Ens as well as from the other Forms? The same 
may be said of the other Forms,—Rest, Idem, Diver- 
sum: each of them is Ens, because it partakes of entity or 
reality: each of them is also Non-Ens, or different from Ens, 
because it partakes of Difference. Moreover, Ens itself is 
different from the other four, and so far as these others go, it is 
Non-Ens.* 
Now note the consequence (continues the Eleate). When we 
ByNon. speak of Non-Ens, we do not mean any thing con- 
Ems, wedo trary to Ens, but only something different from Ens. 
mevthing When we call any thing not great, we do not affirm it 
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to be the contrary of great, or to be little: for it may contrary to 
. -, - KEns—we 
perhaps be simply equal: we only mean that it is mean only 
different from great.1 A negative proposition, gene- vit tenant 
ee : erent 
rally, does not signify anything contrary to the pre- from Ens, 
dicate, but merely something else distinct or different Sg onl 
from the predicate.? The Form of Different, though 88 wellas 


of one and the same general nature throughout, is 
distributed into many separate parts or specialties, according as 
it is attached to different things. Thus not beautiful is a special 
mode of the general Form or Genus Different, placed in antithesis 
with another Form or Genus, the beautiful. The antithesis is 
that of one Ens or Real thing against another Ens or Real thing: 

not beautiful, not great, not just, exist just as much and are quite 
as real, as beautiful, great, just. If the Different be a real Form 
or Genus, all its varieties must be real also. Accordingly Diffe- 
rent from Ens: is just as much a real Form as Ens itself :* and 
this is what we mean by Non-Ens :—not any thing contrary to 
Ens. 

Here then the Eleate professes to have found what Non-Ens 
is: that it is a real substantive Form, numerable 
among the other Forms, and having a separate con- 
stant nature of its own, like not beautiful, not great :4 
that it is real and existent, just as much as Ens, 
beautiful, great, &c. Disregarding the prohibition of 
Parmenides, we have shown (says he) not only that 
Non-Ens exists, but also what itis. Many Forms or also what 
Genera enter into partnership or communion with : 
each other ; and Non-Ens is the partnership between Ens and 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 257 B. ‘Ondray 
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tgov. Therefore ro ph wéya does not 
(in his view) imply the contrary of 
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Diversum. Diversum, in partnership with Ens, <s (exists), in 
consequence of such partnership :—yet + is not that with which 
it is in partnership, but different therefrom—and being thus 
different from Ens, it is clearly and necessarily Non-Ens : while 
Ens also, by virtue of its partnership with Diversum, is different 
from all the other Forms, or ts not any one of them, and to this 
extent therefore Ens is Non-Ens. We drop altogether the idea 
of contrariety, without enquiring whether it be reasonably justi- 
fiable or not : we attach ourselves entirely to the Form—Diffe- 
rent.' 

Let those refute this explanation, who can do so (continues the 
Thetheory weate), or let them propose a better of their own, if 
now sta they can : if not, let them allow the foregoing as pos- 
lear sible? Let them not content themselves with multi- 
given, which plying apparent contradictions, by saying that the 
justifies pre- : 
dicationasa same may be in some particular respect different, and 
cgioan’ that the different may be in some particular respect 
btnat re,, the same, through this or the other accidental attri- 
rentfrom bute.® All these sophisms lead but to make us believe 
the subject. __That no one thing can be predicated of any other— 
That there is no intercommunion of the distinct Forms one with 
another, no right to predicate of any subject a second name and 
the possession of a new attribute—That therefore there ean be no 
dialectic debate or philosophy, which is all founded upon such 
intercommunion of Forms.‘ We have shown that Forms do 


1 Plato, Sophist. pp. 258 E—259 A. a dilemma which the Sokrates of the 
Humets yap wept mev evavriou rivds avTg Thestétus, and other dialogues, would 
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really come into conjunction, so as to enable us to conjoin, truly 
and properly, predicate with subject, and to constitute proposi- 
tion and judgment as taking place among the true Forms or 
Genera. Among these true Forms or Genera, Non-Ens is in- 
cluded as one.! 

The Eleate next proceeds to consider, whether 
Genera or Forms—Proposition, Judgment, Opinion, 
on the one hand, and Non-Ens on the other—are 
among those which may or do enter into partnership 
and conjunction with each other. For we have ad- 
mitted that there are some Forms which cannot come 
into partnership ; and the Sophist against whom we 
are reasoning, though we have driven him to concede 
that Non-Ens is a real Form, may still contend that Judgment. 
it is one of those which cannot come into partnership with Pro- 
position, Judgment, Opinion—and he may allege that we can 
neither embody in language, nor in mental judgment, that which 
ts not.? 

Let us look attentively what Proposition, Judgment, Opinion, 
are. As we said about Forms and letters, so about 
words :' it is not every combination of words which is 
possible, so as to make up a significant proposition. 
A string of nouns alone will not make one, nor a 
string of verbs alone. To compose the simplest pro- verb—it 


these two 


Enquiry, 
whether the 


position, you must put together at least one noun and ™ust.bepro- 
one verb, in order to signify something respecting 
things existing, or events past, present, and future.® 
Now every proposition must be a proposition about 
something, or belonging to a certain subject : every 
proposition must also be of a certain quality.‘ Thee- 
tétus is sitting down—Theetétus 1s flying. Here are 


two propositions, both belonging to the same subject, 


position of 
Something. 
False propo- 
sitions, in- 
volve the 
Form of 


but with opposite qualities: the former true, the latter false. 
The true proposition affirms respecting Thestétus real things as 
they are; the false proposition affirms respecting him things 


3 Plato, Sophist. pp. 261-262. 
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different from real, or non-real, as being real. The attribute of 
Jying is just as real in itself as the attribute of sitttng: but as 
Theztétus, or as predicated concerning him, it is diffe- 
rent from the reality, or non-real.'! But still Thestétas is the 
subject of the proposition, though the predicate fying does not 
really belong to him: for there is no other subject than he, and 
without a subject the proposition would be no proposition at all. 
When therefore different things are affirmed as the same, or non- 
realities as realities, respecting you or any given subject, the 
proposition so affirming is false.* 
- .A8 propositions may be true or false, so also opinion or judg- 
. Opinion, |§ ment or conception, may be true or false : for opinion 
Judgment, or judgment is only the concluding result of delibera- 
_ areakinto tion or reflection—and reflection is the silent dialogue 
cutee te of the mind with itself: while conception or phantasy 
bY ato 18 the coalescence or conjunction of opinion with pre- 
partnership sent perception. Both opinion and conception are 
Form Non- akin to proposition. It has thus been shown that . 
' Eas. false propositions, and false opinions or judgments, 
are perfectly real, and involve no contradiction: and that the 
Form or Genus—Proposition, Judgment, Opinion—comes pro- 
perly and naturally into partnership with the Form Non-Ens. 
This was the point which Plato’s Eleate undertook to prove 
against Parmenides, and against the plea of the Sophist founded 
on the Parmenidean doctrine. 


Here Plato closes his general philosophical discussion, and 
neues reverts to the process of logical division from which 
pars tat he had deviated. In descending the. predicamental 
imitating Steps, to find the logical place of the Sophist, Plato 
Truth, is had reached a point where he assumed Non-Ens, tc- 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 263 B. “Ovre» Ovxouy execwep Adyos GAnSas fe cai 
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gether with false propositiong and judgments affirm- 
ing Non-Ens. To which the Sophist is conceived as 
replying, that Non-Ens was contradictory and impos- 
sible, and that no proposition could be false. On 
these points Plato has produced an elaborate argu- 
ment intended to refute him, and to show that there ? 
was such a thing as falsehood imitating truth, or 
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y 
sible, and 
that there 
may bea 
Poses 
e that of 
abe Sophist, 


in pro- 
ducing it. 


passing itself off as truth : accordingly, that there.might be an 


art or profession engaged in producing such falsehood. 


Now the imitative profession may be distributed 
who know what they imitate—and those who imitate 
without knowing. The man who mimics your figure 
or voice, knows what he imitates: those who imitate 
the figure of justice and virtue often pass themselves 
off as knowing it, yet do not really know it, having 
nothing better than fancy or opinion concerning it. 
Of these latter again—(1.c. the imitators with mere 
opinion, but no knowledge, respecting that which 
they imitate)—there are two classes: one, those who 
sincerely mistake their own mere opinions for know- 
ledge, and are falsely persuaded that they really 
know : the other class, those who by their perpetual 
occupation in talking, lead us to suspect and appre- 
hend that they are conscious of not knowing things, 
which nevertheless they discuss before others as if 
they did know.’ 


into those 


Of this latter class, again, we may recognise two sections : 


those who impose upon a numerous audience by long 
discourses on public matters : and those who in pri- 
vate, by short question and answer, compel the person 
conversing with them to contradict himself.* The 
man of long discourse is not the true statesman, but 


the popular orator: the man of short discourse, but #Y 


without any real knowledge, is not the truly wise 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 267 A-D. 
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imposeon man, since he has no real knowledge—but the imi- 
tator of the wise man, or Sophist. 


the 
respondent = We have here the conclusion of this abstruse and 
himself— _ complicated dialogue, called Sophistés. It énds by 
setting forth, as the leading characteristics of the So- 
“ze. Phist—that he deals in short question and answer so 
marksupon as to make the respondent contradict himself: That 
he talks with small circles of listeners, upon a large 
aSopmue’” Variety of subjecta, on which he possesses no real 
knowledge : That he mystifies or imposes upon his 
auditors ; not giving his own sincere convictions, but talking for 
the production of a special effect. He is évayriorotodcyixds and 
efpwy, to employ the two original Platonic words, neither of 
which is easy to translate. 

I dare say that there were some acute and subtle disputants 
These cha- in Athens to whom these characteristice belonged, 
though we do not know them by name. But we 
know one to whom they certainly belonged: and that 
perwons, was, Sokrates himself. They stand manifest and pro- 
Mc pa in minent both in the Platonic and in the Xenophontic 
anespecial dialogues. The attribute which Xenophon directly 
Bokivtes” predicates about him, that “in conversation he dealt 
himself. with his interlocutors just as he pleased,”? is amply 
exemplified by Plato in the Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthyphron, 
Lachés, Charmides, Lysias, Alkibiadés I. and II., Hippias I. and 
II., &c. That he cross-examined and puzzled every one else 
without knowing the subjects on which he talked, better than 
they did—is his own declaration in the Apology. That the 


1 Xen. Memor. i. 2, 14, rots Scade- in atone th of apna Sortie 
opdvas avrg wact voy éy ros e the persons : 
oes Smees BovAocro at a and to make them contradict themselves 
pare, to the same purpose, i. 4, +1, in answering—is clearly brought out, 
he wee are told that Sokrates e and doubtless intentionally brought 
oe his Sane te Elenchus as | out, in some of Plato's most consum- 
eans of cnastieing (se dov évexa) mate dialogues. Alkibiades says, in 
those who a t that y knew the Platonic baba enh (p. aoe 
every thing ; the eariversation of ‘Sokrates confesses no 
Sokrates sith the youthful Euthy- for Protagoras in long speaking. 
aanss,. concn Ww. rat is said by Protagoras on his side confesses him- 
Xenophon at.the close of it (iv. 4, self inferior to Sokrates in dialogue, 
30-40). Sokrates is satisfied. 
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Athenians regarded him as a clever man mystifying them— 
talking without sincere persuasion, or in a manner so strange 
that you could not tell whether he was in jest or in earnest— 
overthrowing men’s established convictions by subtleties which 
led to no positive truth—is also attested both by what he him- 
self says in the Apology, and by other passages of Plato and 


Xenophon.? 


Moreover, if we examine not merely the special features 
assigned to the Sophist in the conclusion of the dia- the condi- 


logue, but also those indicated in the earlier part of 
it, we shall find that many of them fit Sokrates as 
well as they could have fitted any one else. If the 
Sophists hunted after rich young men,? Sokrates did 
the same ; seeking opportunities for conversation with 
them by assiduous frequentation of the palestre, as 
well as in other ways. We see this amply attested 


tions enu- 


by Plato and Xenophon :* we see farther that Sokrates announces 
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1000. 
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it as a propensity natural to him, and meritorious rather than 
otherwise. Again, the argumentative dialogue—disputation or 
eristic reduced to an art, and debating on the general theses of 
just and unjust, which Plato notes as characterising the Sophists! 
—belonged in still higher perfection to Sokrates. It not only 
formed the business of his life, but is extolled by Plato else- 
where,” as the true walk of virtuous philosophy. But there was 
undoubtedly this difference between Sokrates and the Sophists, 
that he conversed and argued gratuitously, delighting in the pro- 
cess itself: while they both asked and received money for it. 
Upon this point, brought forward by Plato both directly and 
with his remarkable fertility in multiplying indirect allusions, 
the peculiarity of the Sophist is made mainly to turn. To ask 
or receive a fee for communicating knowledge, virtue, aptitude in 
debate, was in the view of Sokrates and Plato a grave enormity : 
a kind of simoniacal practice.® 
We have seen also that Plato assigns to what he terms “ the 
The art thoroughbred and noble Sophistic Art” (7 yéves yervaia 
Plato ¢ ix), the employment of the Elenchus, for the 
purpose of destroying, in the minds of others, that 
Licked false persuasion of existing knowledge which was the 
phistical radical impediment to their imbibing acquisitions of 
longs to real knowledge from the teacher.‘ Here Plato draws 


that Sophist from reputation alone,and lyrics asseclis, Simonide, Pin- 
as ceety soliciting Sokrates to pre- ali” : 
moe f to Protagoras (Protag. pp. $2 Plato, Thesetet. p. 175 C. 

; 3It is to be remembered, however, 
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c esset de Sophistaram ingenii magni, memoris singularis, nec 

trina et philosophia, odium quod nunc inus Grecé, quam Latiné, doctus: 


in eos vertunt, majore ex parte . 
sine causA et ratione ease conceptum, Preterea on eae perersleeed 
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a portrait not only strikingly resembling Sokrates, Sokrates - 
but resembling no one else. As far as we can make one else. 
out, Sokrates stood alone in this original conception The Elen 
of the purpose of the Elenchus, and in his no less 
original manner of working it out. To prove to goras and 
others that they knew nothing, is what he himself 
represents to be his mission from the Delphian oracle. Sophists in 
Sokrates is a Sophist of the most genuine and noble j 
stamp: others are Sophists, but of a more degenerate. variety. 
Plato admits the analogy with reluctance, and seeks to attenuate 
it.! We may remark, however, that according to the characte- 
ristic of the true Sophist here given by Plato, Protagoras and 
Prodikus were less of Sophists than Sokrates. For though we 
know little of the two former, yet there is good reason to believe, 
That the method which they generally employed was, that of 
continuous and eloquent discourse, lecture, exhortation: that 
disputation by short question and answer was less usual with 
them, and was not their strong point: and: that the Elenchus, 
in the Sokratic meaning, can hardly be said to have been used by 
them at all. Now Plato, in this dialogue, tells us that the true 
and genuine Sophist renounces the method of exhortation as un- 
profitable ; or at least employs it only subject to the condition of 
having previously administered the Elenchus with success, as his 
own patent medicine? Upon this definition, Sokrates is more 
truly a Sophist than either Protagoras or Prodikus: neither of 
whom, so far as we know, made it their business to drive the 
respondent to contradictions. 

Again, Plato tells us that the Sophist is a person who disputes 
about all matters, and pretends to know all matters : 
respecting the invisible Gods, respecting the visible ,nowledge 
Gods, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, &., respecting tran- ; 78s Pro 
scendental philosophy, generation and essence—and that time by 
respecting all civil, social, and political questions— a oe 
and respecting special arts. On all these miscel- Plato, Ari- 
laneous topics, according to Plato, the Sophists pre- 
tended to be themselves instructed, and to qualify their disciples 
for arguing on all of them. 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 281 C. 2 Plato, Sophist. p. 280 E. . 
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Now it is possible that the Sophists of that day may have pre- 
tended to this species of universal knowledge; but most certainly 
Plato and Aristotle did the same. The dialogues of Plato em- 
brace all that wide range of topics which he tells us that the 
Sophists argued about, and pretended to teach. In an age when 
the amount of positive knowledge was so slender, it was natural 
for a clever talker or writer to fancy that he knew every thing. 
In reference to every subject then discussed, an ingenious mind 
could readily supply deductions from both hypotheses—gene- 
ralities ratiocinative or imaginative—strung together into an 
apparent order sufficient for the exigencies of hearers. There 
was no large range of books to be studied ; no stock of facta or 
experience to be mastered. Every philosopher wove his own — 
tissue of theory for himself, without any restraint upon his intel- 
lectual impulse, in regard to all the problems then afloat. What 
the theories of the Sophists were, we do not know: but Plato, 
author of the Timzus, Republic, Leges, Kratylus, Menon—who 
affirmed the pre-existence as well as post-existence of the mind, 
and the eternal self-existence of Ideas—has no fair ground for 
reproaching them with blamable rashness in the extent and 
diversity of topics which they presumed to discuss. They ob- 
tained indeed (he says justly) no truth or knowledge, but merely 
a fanciful semblance of knowledge—an equivocal show or imita- 
tion of reality.1 But Plato himself obtains nothing more in the 
- Timeeus : and we shall find Aristotle pronouncing the like con- 
demnation on the Platonic self-existent Ideas. If the Sophists 
professed to be encyclopedists, this was an error natural to the 
age ; and was the character of Grecian philosophy generally, 
even in its most illustrious manifestations. 

Having traced the Sophist down to the character of a man of 
Inconsis.  2elusion and imposture, passing off appearance as if it 
tency of were reality, and falsehood as if it were truth—Plato 
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(as we have seen) suddenly turns round upon himeelf, 
and asks how such a character is possible. 
sents the Sophist as maintaining that no man could 
speak falsely'—that a false proposition was self- 
contradictory, inasmuch as Non-Ens was inconceivable 
and unutterable. I do not see how the argument 
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Plato's a 
ment in 


He repre- So histée, 


He says that 
the Sophist 
is a disputa- 
tious man, 
who chal- 
lenges every 
one for 


which Plato here ascribes to the Sophist, can be re- 
conciled with the character which he had before given 
of the Sophist—as a man who passed his life in dis- 
putation and controversy : which involves the per- 
petual arraigning of other men’s opinions as false. A 
professed disputant may perhaps be. accused of ad- P® 
mitting nothing to be true: but he cannot well be . 
charged with maintaining that nothing is false. 

' To pass over this inconsistency, however—the reasoning of 
Plato himself on the subject of Non-Ens is an inte- 


resting relic of ancient speculation. He has made for 1 ira a 

himself an opportunity of canvassing, not only the Ens—No 

doctrine of Parmenides, who emphatically denied Preastom 
identical. 


Non-Ens—but also the opposite doctrine of other 
schools. He farther comments upon a different opinion, ad- 
vanced by other philosophers—That no proposition can be 
admitted, in which the predicate is different from the subject: : 
That no proposition is true or valid, except an identical proposi- 
tion. You cannot say, Man is good: you can only say, Man is 
Man, or Good is good. You cannot say—Sokrates is good, brave, 
old, stout, flat-nosed, &c., because you thereby multiply the one 
Sokrates into many. One thing cannot be many, nor many 
things one.? 

This last opinion is said to have been held by Antisthenes, one 
of the disciples of Sokrates. We do not know how Misconcep- 
he explained or defended it, nor what reserves he tion of the 
may have admitted to qualify it. Plato takes no the sepals. in 
pains to inform us on this point. He treats the Predication. 
opinion with derision, as an absurdity. We may conceive it as 
one of the many errors arising from a misconception of the 
purpose and function of the copula in predication. Antisthenes 


1 Plato, Sophist. pp. 240-241. Com- 
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probably considered that the copula implied identity between the 
predicate and the subject. Now the explanation or definition of 
man is different from the explanation or definition of: good: 
accordingly, if you say, Man is good, you predicate identity 
between two different things: as if you were to say Two is 
Three, or Three is Four. And if the predicates-were multiplied, 
the contradiction became aggravated, because then you predicated 
identity not merely between one thing and another different 
thing, but between one thing and many different things. The 
opinion of Antisthenes depends upon two assumptions—That 
each separate word, whether used as subject or as predicate, de- 
notes a Something separate and existent by itself: That the 
copula implies identity. Now the first of these two assumptions 
is not unfrequently admitted, even in the reasonings of Plato, 
Aristotle, and many others: while the latter is not more re- 
markable than various other erroneous conceptions. which have 
been entertained, as to the function of the copula. 

What is most important to observe is—That at the time which 
No formal we are here discussing, there existed no such sciences 
Logic nee 88 either grammar or formal logic. Thete was a 
edatthat copious and flexible language—a large body of litera- 
analysisor ture, chiefly poetical—and great facility as well as 
classifica- felicity in the use of speech for the purposes of com- 

ons munication and persuasion. But no attempt had yet 
wokecr’ been made to analyse or theorise on speech : to dis- 
Aristotle. tinguish between the different functions of words, 
and to throw them into suitable classes: to generalise the 
conditions of good or bad use of speech for proving a conclusion : 
or to draw up rules for grammar, syntax, and logic. Both Pro- 
tagoras and Prodikus appear to have contributed something 
towards this object, and Plato gives various scattered remarks 
going still farther. But there was no regular body either of 
grammar or of formal logic : no established rules or principles to 
appeal to, no recognised teaching, on either topic. It was 
Aristotle who rendered the important service of filling up this 
gap. I shall touch hereafter upon the manner in which he pro- 
ceeded : but the necessity of laying down a good theory of 
predication, and precepts respecting the employment of proposi- 
tions in reasoning, is best’ shown by such misconceptions as this 
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of Antisthenes ; which naturally arise among argumentative men 
yet untrained in the generalities of grammar and logic. 

Plato announces his intention, in this portion of the Sophistés, 
to confute all these different schools of thinkers, to piato’s de- 
whom he has made allusion.’ His first purpose, in red pur- 
reasoning against those who maintained Non-Ens to pophisele 
be an incogitable absurdity, is, to show that there are the various 
equal difficulties respecting Ens: that the Existent schools of 
is just as equivocal and unintelligible as the Non- Antis- 
Existent. Those who recognise two co-ordinate and menides, 
elementary principles (such as Hot and Cold) main- the Ma 
tain that both are really existent, and call them both, 
Entia. Here (argues Plato) they contradict themselves: they 
call their two elementary principles one. What do they mean 
by existence, if this be not so ? 

Then again, Parmenides—and those who affirm that Ens 
Totum was essentially Unum, denying all plurality—had diffi- 
culties on their side to surmount. Ens could not be identical 
with Unum, nor was the name ns, identical with the thing 
named Ens. Moreover, though Ens Unum was Totum, yet Totum 
was not identical with Ens or with Unum. Totwm necessarily 
implied partes: but the Unum per se was indivisible or implied 
absence of parts. Though it was true therefore that Ens was 
both Unum and Totum, these two were both of them essentially 
different from Ens, and belonged to it only by way of adjunct 
accident. Parmenides was therefore wrong in saying that Unum 
alone existed. 

The reasoning here given from Plato throws some light upon 
the doctrine just now cited from Antisthenes. You piato’srefu- 
cannot say (argues Plato against the advocates of eae light 
duality) that two elements (Hot and Cold) are both of upon the 
them Entia or Existent, because by so doing you call para . 
them one. You cannot say (argues Antisthenes) that *henes. 
Sokrates is good, brave, old, &c., because by such speech you call 
one thing three. Again, in controverting the doctrine of Par- 
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menides, Plato urges, That Ens cannot be Unum, because it is 
Totum (Unum having no parts, while Totum has parts): but it 
may carry with it the accident Unum, or may have Unum 
applied to it as a predicate by accident. Here again, we have 
difficulties similar to those which perplexed Antisthenes. For 
the same reason that Plato will not admit, That Ens 1s Unum— 
Antisthenes will not admit, That Man +s good. It appeared to 
him to imply essential identity between the predicate and the 
subject. 

All these difficulties and others to which we shall come pre- 
sently, noway peculiar to Antisthenes—attest the incomplete 
formal logic of the time : the want of a good theory respecting 
predication and the function of the copula. 

Pursuing the purpose of establishing his conclusion (vis. That 
Plato's Ens involved as many perplexities as Non-Ens), Plato 
argument | comes to the two opposite sects:—1. Those (the 
Materialist Materialists) who recognised bodies and nothing else, 
as the real Entiaor Existences. 2. Those (the Friends of Forms, 
the Idealists) who maintained that incorporeal and intelligible 
Forms or Species were the only real existences ; and that bodies 
had no existence, but were in perpetual generation and destruc- 
tion.! 

Respecting the first, Plato says that they must after all be 
ashamed not to admit, that justice, intelligence, &c., are some- 
thing real, which may be present or absent in different individual 
men, and therefore must exist apart from all individuals. Yet 
justice and intelligence are not bodies. Existence therefore is 
something common to body and not-body. The characteristic 
mark of existence is, power or potentiality. Whatever has power 
to act upon any thing else, or to be acted on by any thing else, is 
a real Ens or existent something.? 

Unfortunately we never know any thing about the opponents 

ly 0 of Plato, nor how they would have answered his ob- 
to he Mate- jection—except so much as he chooses to tell us. But 
it appears to me that the opponents whom he is here 
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confuting would have accepted his definition, and employed it 
fur the support of their own opinion. “We recognise (they 
would say) just men, or hard bodies, as existent, because they 
conform to your definition : they have power to act and be acted 
upon. But justice, apart from just men—hardness, apart from 
hard bodies—has no such power: they neither act upon any 
thing, nor are acted on by any thing: therefore we do not recog- 
nise them as existent.” According to their view, objects of 
perception acted on the mind, and therefore were to be recog- 
nised as existent: objects of mere conception did not act on the 
mind, and therefore had not the same claim to be ranked as 
existent: or at any rate they acted on the mind in a different 
way, which constitutes the difference between the real and 
unreal. Of this difference Plato’s definition takes no account.! 
Plato now presents this same definition to the opposite class of 
philosophers : to the Idealists, or partisans of the in- Plato's 
corporeal—or of self-existent and separate Forms, *éument | 
These thinkers drew a marked distinction between 1 


the Existent and the Generated—between Ens and of Forms 
Fiens—rd ov and rd yeyvdpevov. Ens or the Exis- heir point 


tent was eternal and unchangeable: Fiens or the againsthim 
Generated was always in change or transit, coming or going. 
We hold communion (they said) with the generated or transitory, 
through our bodies and sensible perceptions: we hold commu- 
nion with unchangeable Ens through our mind and by intellec- 
tion. They did not admit the definition of existence just given 
by Plato. They.contended that that definition applied only to 
Fiens or to the sensible world—not to Ens or the intelligible 
world.? Fiens had power to act and be acted upon, and existed 
only under the condition of being so: that is, its existence was 
only temporary, conditional, relative: it had no permanent or 
absolute existence at all. Ens was the real existent, absolute and 
independent—neither acting upon any thing nor being acted 
upon. They considered that Plato’s definition was not a defini- 
tion of Existence, or the Absolute: but rather of Non-Existence, 
or the Relative. 
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But (asks Plato in reply) what do you mean by “the mind 
Platoargues holding communion” with the intelligible world ? 
oo You mean that the mind knows, comprehends, con- 
tobeknown ceives, the intelligible world: or in other words, that 
iS Siteesion, the intelligible world (Ens) is known, is compre- 
amodeof hended, is conceived, by the mind. To be known or 
ree conceived, is to be acted on by the mind.’ Ens, or 
the intelligible world, is thus acted upon by the mind, and has a 
power to be so acted upon: which power is, in Plato’s definition 
here given, the characteristic mark of existence. Plato thus 
makes good his definition as applying to Ens, the world of 
intelligible Forms—not less than to Fiens, the world of sensible 
phenomena. 

The definition of existence, here given by Plato, and the way in 
which he employs it against the two different sects of philoso- 
phers—Materialists and Idealists—deserves some remark. 

According to the Idealists or Immaterialists, Plato’s definition 
Plato's rea. Of existence would be supposed to establish the case 
ome of their opponents the Materialists, who recognised 
withthe nothing as existing except the sensible world: for 
points of —_Plato’s definition (as the Idealista thought) fitted the 
both. sensible world, but fitted nothing else. Now these 
Idealists did not recognise the sensible world as existent at all. 
They considered it merely as Fiens, ever appearing and vanish- 
ing. The only Existent, in their view, was the intelligible 
world— Form or Forms, absolute, eternal, unchangeable, but 
neither visible nor perceivable by any of the other senses. This 
is the opinion against which Plato here reasons, though in various 
other dialogues he gives it as his own opinion, or at least, as the 
opinion of his representative spokesman. 

In this portion of the present dialogue (Sophistés) the point 
which he makes is, to show to the Idealists, or Absolutists, that 
their Forms are not really absolute, or independent of the mind : 
that the existence of these forms is relative, just as much as that 
of the sensible world. The sensible world exists relatively to 
our senses, really or potentially exercised : the intelligible world 
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exists relatively to our intelligence, really or potentially exer- 
cised. In both cases alike, we hold communion with the two 
worlds : the communion cannot be left out of sight, either in the 
one case or in the other. The communion is the entire and fun- 
damental fact, of which the Subject .conceiving and the Object 
conceived, form the two opposite but inseparable faces—the con- 
cave and convex, to employ a favourite illustration of Aristotle. 
Subject conceiving, in communion with Object conceived, are 
one and the same indivisible fact, looked at on different sides. 
This is, in substance, what Plato urges against those philosophers 
who asserted the absolute and independent existence of intelli- 
gible Forms. Such forms (he says) exist only in communion 
with, or relatively to, an intelligent mind: they are not absolute, 
not independent: they are Objects of intelligence to an intelli- 
gent Subject, but they are nothing without the Subject, just as 
the Subject is nothing without them or some other Object. 
Object of intelligence implies an intelligent Subject: Object of 
sense implies a sentient Subject. Thus Objects of intelligence, 
and Objects of sense, exist alike relatively to a Subject—not 
absolutely or independently. 

This argument, then, of Plato against the Idealists is an argu- 


ment against the Absolute—showing that there can 


The : 
be no Object of intelligence or conception without its mento 
obverse side, the intelligent or concipient Subject. to an entire 
The Idealists held, that by soaring above the sensible deuialof the 
world into the intelligible world, they got out of the and a fall 
region of the Relative into that of the Absolute. But ment of th 


Plato reminds them that this is not the fact. Their 


intelligible world is relative, not less than the sensible ; that is, 
it exists only in communion with a mind or Subject, but with a 
Cogitant or intelligent Subject, not a percipient Subject. 

The argument here urged by Plato coincides in its drift and 


result with the dictum of Protagoras—Man is the 
measure of all things. In my remarks on the Theex- 
tétus,! I endeavoured to make it appear that the Pro- 
tagorean dictum was really a negation of the Absolute, 
of the Thing in itself, of the Object without a Sub- 


Coincidence 
fh 


1 See my notice of the Theetétus, where I have adverted to Plato's rea- 


in the chapter immediately preceding, soning in the So 
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ject :—and an affirmation of the Relative, of the Thing in com- 
munion with a percipient or concipient mind, of Object impli- 
cated with Subject—as two aspects or sides of one and the same 
conception or cognition. Though Plato in the Thestétus argued 
at length against Protagoras, yet his reasoning here in the 
Sophistés establishes by implication the conclusion of Protagoras. 
Here Plato impugns the doctrine of those who (like Sokrates in 
his own Theetétus) held that the sensible world alone was 
relative, but that the intelligible world or Forms were absolute. 
He shows that the latter were no less relative to a mind than 
the former ; and that mind, either percipient or cogitant, could 
never be eliminated from “communion” with them. 

These same Idealist philosophers also maintained — That 
The Idea. Forms, or the intelligible world, were eternally the 
lists main’ same and unchangeable. Plato here affirms that this 
Ideasor opinion is not true: he contends that the intelligible 
entirely un- World includes both change and unchangeableness, — 

changeable motion and rest, difference and sameness, life, mind, 
Platohere intelligence, &. He argues that the intelligible 
and main.’ World, whether assumed as consisting of one Form or 
tains that of many Forms, could not be regarded either as 
partly wholly changeable or wholly unchangeable: it must 
chansear-”’ comprise both constituents alike. If all were change- 
changeable. able, or if all were unchangeable, there could be no 
Object of knowledge ; and, by consequence, no knowledge.’ But 
the fact that there 1s knowledge (cognition, conception), is. the 
fundamental fact from which we must reason; and any conclu- 
sion which contradicts this must be untrue. Therefore the 
intelligible world is not all homogeneous, but contains different 
and even opposite Forms—change and unchangeableness—motion 
and rest—different and same.* 

Let us now look at Plato’s argument, and his definition of 
Plato's rea. CXistence, a8 they bear upon the doctrine of the 
soning opposing Materialist philosophers, whom he states to 
apains’ the have held that bodies alone existed, and that the 
inte: Incorporeal did not exist :—in other words that all 
real existence was concrete and particular: that the abstract 
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(universals, forms, attributes) had no real existence, certainly no 
separate existence. As I before remarked, it is not quite clear 
what or how much these philosophers denied. But as far as we 
can gather from Plato’s language, what they denied was, the 
existence of attributes apart from a substance. They did not 
deny the existence of just and wise men, but the existence of 
justice and wisdom, apart from men real or supposable. 

In the time of Plato, distinction between the two classes of 
words, Concrete and Abstract, had not become s0 Difference 
clearly matter of reflection as to be noted by two between 


appropriate terms: in fact, logical terminology was end Ab- ; 
yet in its firet rudiments. It is therefore the less then taase 
matter of wonder that Plato should not here advert to cea. Laas 
the relation between the two, or to the different sense meaning 


in which existence might properly be predicable of by Piato to 
both. He agrees with the materialists or friends of #2%—com- 
the Concrete, in affirming that sensible objects, Man, not only 
Horse, Tree, exist (which the Idealists or friends of poco, 
the Abstract denied): but he differs from them by vt Objects 
saying that other Objects, super-sensible and merely tion besides, 
intelligible, exist also—namely, Justice, Virtue, Whiteness, 
Hardness, and other Forms or Attributes. He admits that these 
last-mentioned objects do not make themselves manifest to the 
senses; but they do make themselves manifest to the intelli- 
gence or the conception : and that is sufficient, in his opinion, to 
authenticate them as existent. The word existent, according to 
his definition (as given in this dialogue), includes not only all 
that is or may be perceived, but also all that is or may be known 
by the mind; +e. understood, conceived, imagined, talked or 
reasoned about. Ezxistent, or Ens, is thus made purely relative : 
having its root in a Subject, but ramifying by its branches in 
every direction. It bears the widest possible sense, co-extensive 
with Object universally, either of perception or conception. It 
includes all fictions, as well as all (commonly called) realities. 
The conceivable and the existent become equivalent. 

Now the friends of the Concrete, against whom Plato reasons, 
used the word existent in a narrower sense, a8 COM- Narrower 


prising only the concretes of the sensible world. 


eaning 
ven by 


They probably admitted the existence of the abstract, Materialists 
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toEns— along with and particularised in the concrete: but 
cluded only they certainly denied the separate existence of the 
Objects of Abstract—i.e., of Forms, Attributes, or classes, apart 
Their rea- from particulars. They would not deny that many 
opposed to things were conceivable, more or less dissimilar from 
Plato. the realities of the sensible world: but they did not 
admit that all those conceivable things ought to be termed 
existent or realities, and put upon the same footing as the sensible 
world. They used the word existent to distinguish between Men, 
Horses, Trees, on the one hand—and Cyclopes, Centaurs, 
TpayéAadho:, &c., on the other. A Centaur is just as intelligible 
and conceivable as either a man or a horse; and according to this 
definition of Plato, would be as much entitled to be called really 
existent. The attributes of man and horse are real, because the 
objects themselves are real and perceivable: the class man and 
the class horse is real, for the same reason: but the attributes of a 
Centaur, and the class Centaurs, are not real, because no indi- 
viduals possessing the attributes, or belonging to the class, have 
ever been perceived, or authenticated by induction. Plato’s 
Materialist opponents would here have urged, that if he used the 
word existent or Ens in so wide a sense, comprehending all that is 
conceivable or nameable, fiction as well as reality—they would 
require’ some other words to distinguish fiction from reality— 
Centaur from Man: which is what most men mean when they 
speak of one thing as non-existent, another thing as existent. 
At any rate, here is an equivocal sense of the word Ens—a wider 
and a narrower sense—which we shall find frequently perplexing 
us in the ancient metaphysics; and which, when sifted, will 
‘often prove, that what appears to be a difference of doctrine, is in 
reality little more than a difference of phraseology.’ 


1 Plato here aspires to deliver one more or less remote, with each other. 
definition of Ens, applying to all cases. See Aristot. Metaphys. 4. 1017, a. 7, 
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This enquiry respecting Ens is left by Plato professedly 
unsettled ; according to his very frequent practice. peorent 
He pretends only to have brought it to this point: definitions 
that Ens or the Existent is shown to present as many ee Plato— 
difficulties and perplexities as Non-Ens or the non- the Mate- 
existent. I do not think that he has shown thus the Idea. 
much ; for, according to his definition, Non-Ens is an sie 
impossibility : the term is absolutely unmeaning: it is equiva- 
lent to the Unknowable or Inconceivable—as Parmenides 
affirmed it to be. But he has undoubtedly shown that Ens is in 
itself perplexing: which, instead of lightening the difficulties 
about Non-Ens, aggravates them: for all the difficulties about 
Ens must be solved, before you can pretend to understand Non- 
Ens. Plato has shown that Ens is used in three different 
meanings :— 

1. According to the Materialists, it means only the concrete 
and particular, including all the attributes thereof, essential and 
accidental. 

2. According to the Idealists or friends of Forms, it means 
only Universals, Forms, and Attributes. 

3. According to Plato’s own definition here yiven, it means 
both the one and the other: whatever the mind can either 
perceive or conceive: whatever can act upon the mind in any 
way, or for any time however short. It is therefore wholly 
’ relative to the mind: yet not exclusively to the perceiving mind 
(as the Materialists said), nor exclusively to the conceiving mind 
(as the friends of Forms said): but to both alike. 

Here is much confusion, partly real but principally verbal, 
about Ens. Plato proceeds to affirm, that the diffi- piato’s 
culty about Non-Ens is no greater, and that it admits }eWs Hossa 
of being elucidated. The higher Genera or Forms oxaminod. 
(he says) are such that some of them will combine or enter into 
communion with each other, wholly or partially, others will not, 
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but are reciprocally exclusive. Motion and Rest will not enter 
into communion, but mutually exclude each other: neither of 
them can be predicated of the other. But each or both of them 
will enter into communion with Existence, which latter may be 
predicated of both. Here are three Genera or Forms: motion, 
rest, and existence. Each of them is the same with itself, and 
different from the other two. Thus we have two new distinct 
Forms or Genera—Same and Different—which enter into commu- 
nion with the preceding three, but are in themselves distinct from 
them.! Accordingly you may say, motion partakes of (or enters 
into communion with) Diversum, because motion differs from 
rest: also you may say, motion partakes of Idem, as being iden- 
tical with itself: but you cannot say, motion 1s different, motion 
as the same ; because the subject and the predicate are essentially 
distinct and not identicaL.?* 

Some things are always named or spoken of per se, others with 
reference to something else. Thus, Diversum is always different 
from something else: it is relative, implying a correlate.* In 


1In the Timeus (pp. 3865-86-87), 
Plato declares these three elemente— 
Tavrév, Gdrepov, Ovcia—to be the 
three constituent elements of the cos- 
oa soul, and of the human rational 


80) 

3 Plato, Sophist. p. 255 B. 

Meréxerov phy dpe (xivnors xai ord- 
ovs) ravrov xai Gardpov. ... 

My} rolvuy Adyopev Kirgoiv y el vac 
Tavroy 4 Odrepor, : crac. He 
had before said—'AAX’ ob re why aivyois 
ye Kai ordows ov8" érepoy ovre taurTdy 
eorcy (p. 255A 

Plato here says, It is true that «- 


mow peréxes ravrov, but it is not 
true t xivnois €ore ravrdv. ; 
p. 250 A. 7d pew Erepoy peracyxdy 


Hk that éon, when used as copula, 


apa the sub 
This is the same point of view from 
which Antisthenes looked, when he 


denied the propriety of saying "A»épw- 
wég lorie 8 abbs.-° AO poms dare 
«xaxés: and when he admitted only 


identical propositions, such as “Ar€pe- 
wés ¢orey avOpemos—A: 
éyefés. He assumed dort, 
intervening between the subject and 


when tion: see the note 


the predicate, implies identity be- 
tween them ; and the same assump- 
tion is made by Plato in the 

now before us. Whether Antisthenes 
would have allowed the proposition— 
"AvOpwros petéxes xaxcas, or other 
propositions in which é¢or does not 
appear as copula, we do not know 
enough of his opinions to say. 

Com AnistoteL eee i. 2, 185, 
b. 27, with the Scholia o Stapuan, 
p. 380, a. 881, b. 18-28, ed. Brandis. 

3 Plato, Sophist. p. 255 C-D. ray 
Ovrey Ta ey avta xaO’ avrd, Ta Se w, 
GAAmAa aeiréyer@at.. . To 8’ érepoy 
Get mpds Erepovy . . . Nuv 8 arexwes 
Buty 6, Te wep ay Erepov fj, TunPEBnxev 
ef ava erépov trovro dwep 
€orty elvar. These last words 
partly anticipate Aristotle’s explana- 
oO of ra wpés te (Categor. p. 6, a. 

Here we have, for the first time so 
far as I know (certainly anterior to 
Aristotle), names daartoor and names 


non-relative, as classes, 
and contrasted with each other. It is 
to be observed that Plato here uses 
AéyeoOar and elva: as equivalent; which 
is not very consistent with the sense 
which he assigns to éory in predica- 

immediately pre- 


ceding. 
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this, as well as in other points, Diversum (or Different) is a dis- 
tinct Form, Genus, or Idea, which runs through all other things 
whatever. Each thing is different from every other thing: but 
it differs from them, not through any thing in its own nature, 
but because it partakes of the Form or Idea of Diversum or the 
Different. So, in like manner, the Form or Idea of Idem (or 
Same) runs through all other things: since each thing is both 
different from all others, and is also the same with itself. 

Now motion is altogether different from rest. Motion there- 
fore ts not rest. Yet still motion ts, because it par- 5.) oy: 
takes of existence or Ens. Accordingly, motion both of the select 
18, and 18 not. Five Forms. 

Again, motion is different from Idem or the Same. It is there- 
fore not the same. Yet still motion ts the same; because every 
thing partakes of identity, or is the same with itself. Motion 
therefore both 7s the same and 7s not the same. We must not 
scruple to advance both these propositions. Each of them stands 
on its own separate ground.? So also motion is different from 
Diversum or The Different ; in other words, it is not different, 
yet still it 1s different. And, lastly, motion is different from 
Ens, in other words, «¢ 1s not Ens, or is non-Ens: yet still < 4s 
Ens, because it partakes of existence. Hence motion is both Ens, 
and Non-Ens. 

Here we arrive at Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens, rd py dy: 
the main problem which he is now setting to himself. Non-Ens 
is equivalent to, different from Ens. It is the Form or Idea of 
Diversum, considered in reference to Ens. Every thing is Ens, 
or partakes of entity, or existence. Every thing also is different 
from Ens, or partakes of difference in relation to Ens: it is thus 
Non-Ens. Every thing therefore is at the same time both Ens, 
and Non-Ens. Nay, Ens itself, inasmuch as it is different from 
all other things, is Non-Ens in reference to them. It is Ens 
only as one, in reference to itself: but it is Non-Ens an infinite 
number of times, in reference to all other things.* 

When we say Non-Ens, therefore (continues Plato), we do not 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 255 E. wéurrov érepoy elvat twv dAAwy ov Sa Thy avrod 
8% thy Oardpov sep Aexréov év Tois atde- Gory, GAAG Sta TH peTéxery THS 
ow oteay, év ols wpoaipovpeda ...xai tdéas THs Garépov. 
da wdvrwy ye avTny avrav gicopev 2 Plato, Sophist. pp. 255-256. 
alyas SceAnAvOviay: év Exacrov yap 3 Plato, Sophist. pp. 256-257. 
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Plato's doc. Mean any thing contrary to Ens, but merely some- 
trine-That thing different from Ens. When we say Not-great, we 
nothi do not mean any thing contrary to Great, but only 
different Something different from great. The negative gene- 
from Ens. ally, when annexed to any name, does not designate 
any thing contrary to what is meant by that name, but some- 
thing different from it. The general nature or Form of differ- 
ence is disseminated into a multitude of different parts or varieties 
according to the number of different things with which it is 
brought into communion : Not-great, Not-just, &c., are specific 
varieties of this general nature, and are just as much realities as 
great, just. And thus Non-Ens is just as much a reality as Ens 
being not contrary, but only that variety of the general nature 
of difference .which corresponds to Ens. Non-Ens, Not-great 
Not-just, &c., are each of them permanent Forms, among the 
many other Forms or Entia, having each a true and distinct 
nature of its own.’ 

I say nothing about contrariety (concludes Plato), or about any 
thing contrary to Ens; nor will I determine whether Non-Ens 
in this sense be rationally possible or not. What I mean by 
Non-Ens is a particular case under the general doctrine of the 
communion or combination of Forms: the combination of Ens 
with Diversum, composing that which is different from Ens, and 
which is therefore Non-Ens. Thus Ens itself, being different 
from all other Forms, is Non-Ens in reference to them all, or an 
indefinite number of times? (te an indefinite number of negative 
predications may be made concerning it). 

Non-Ens being thus shown to be one among the many other 
Forms, disseminated among all the others, and entering into 
communion with Ens among. the rest—we have next to enquire 
whether it enters into communion with the Form of Opinion 
and Discourse. It is the communion of the two which consti- 
tutes false opinion and false proposition : if therefore such com- 
munion be possible, false opinion and false proposition are pos- 
sible, which is the point that Plato is trying to prove.$ 

1 Plato, Sophist. p. 258 C. (ore rd wy F ais mweps pay évayrioy Tubs aire 
ov BeBaiws éori Thy avTov dvcw exov (Ty Syri) xalpew wera Adyouev, cir 
- . - Otre 88 cai 7d My bv xara ravrov «or eire ph Adyow éxov § Kai warre- 
Fy re xai éorwv wd Sv, tvdpOpov Tay woA- wacw * 8 82 vur ecipyxaper elo 
Moe Pinto, Sophist pp. 258 E-250 A. "$ Pisto Sophist. p. 200 B. 
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Now it has been already stated (continues Plato) that some 
Forms or Genera admit of communion with each 
other, others do not. In like manner some words 
admit of communion with each other—not others. 
Those alone admit of communion, which, when put 
together, make up a proposition significant or giving 
information respecting Essence or Existence. The smallest pro- 
position must have a noun and a verb put together: the noun 
indicating the agent, the verb indicating the act. Every propo- 
sition must be a proposition concerning something, or must have 
a logical subject : every proposition must also be of a certain 
quality. Let us take (he proceeds) two simple propositions : 
Theetétus 2s sitting down—Theetétus is flying. Of both these two, 
the subject is the same: but the first is true, the second is false. 
The first gives things existing as they are, respecting the subject: 
the second gives respecting the subject, things different from 
those existing, or in other words things non-existent, as if they 
did exist.2_ A false proposition is that which gives things diffe- 
rent as if they were the same, and things non-existent as if they 
were existent, respecting the subject.® 

The foregoing is Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens. 
remark upon it, let us examine his mode of analysing 
a proposition. He conceives the proposition as con- 
sisting of a noun and averb. The noun marks the 
logical sulject, but he has no technical word equiva- nise the 
lent to subject: his phrase is, that a proposition must Predicate. 
be of something or concerning something. Then again, he not only 
has nce word to designate the predicate, but he does not even 
seem to conceive the predicate as distinct and separable: it 
stands along with the copula embodied in the verb. The two 
essentials of a proposition, as he states them, are—That it should 
have a certain subject—That it should be of a certain quality, 


Communion 
of Non-Ens 
with propo- 
sition—pos- 
sible and 
explicable. 


Before we 


Imperfect 
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proposition 
—Platodoes 
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. hepa Sophist. p. 263 A. @eairnros 
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2p "Plato, Sophist. p. 263 B. Aye dé 
auTay (ray Adywy of the two proposi- 
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3 Plato, Sophist. p. 263 D. [epi 5) 
cou Aeyspeva wevrot Odrepa ws Ta auré 7 
Kai pH ovra ws éyTa, wavTdvaccy, ws 
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It is plain that this explanation takes 
no account of gael propositions: it 
ro id only to ve proposi- 
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true or false! This conception is just, as far as it goes: but it 
does not state all which ought to be known about proposition, 
and it marks an undeveloped logical analysis. It indicates more- 
over that Plato, not yet conceiving the predicate as a distinct 
constituent, had not yet conceived the copula as such: and there- 
fore that the substantive verb éorw had not yet been understood 
by him in its function of pure and simple copula’ The idea 
that the substantive verb when used in a proposition must 
mark existence or essence, is sufficiently apparent in several of his 
reasonings. 

I shall now say a few words on Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens. 
It is given at considerable length, and was, in the judgment of 
Schleiermacher, eminently satisfactory to Plato himself. Some 
of Plato’s expressions? lead me to suspect that his satisfaction 
was not thus unqualified : but whether he was himself satisfied 
or not, I cannot think that the explanation ought to satisfy 
others. 

Plato here lays down the position—That the word Not signifies 
Plaiois ex: nothing more than difference, with respect to that 
planation of other word to which it is attached. It does not 
Non-Ensis signify (he says) what is contrary ; but simply what 
OR BNOAS ai is different. Not-great, Not-beautyful—mean what is 

different from great or beautiful: Non-Ens means, 
not what is contrary to Ens, but simply what is different from 
Ens. 

First, then, even if we admit that Non-Ens has this latter 
meaning and nothing beyond—yet when we turn to Plato’s own 
definition of Ens, we shall find it so all-comprehensive, that there 
can be absolutely nothing different from Ens :—these last words 
can have no place and no meaning. Plato defines Ens so as to 
include all that is knowable, conceivable, thinkable.* One por- 
tion of this total differs from another : but there can be nothing 
which differs from it all. The Form or nature of Diversum (to 


1 Since the time of Aristotle, the toitsform. Plato seems to have taken 
genes of a Broposiicn has been un- no account of the formal distinction, 
rstood to designate ite being either negative or afirmative. 

affirmative or negative: that being 2 Plato, Sophistés, p. 259 A-B. 

‘ormal, vi tees Pr to its form only. Schleiermacher, Einlei gam So- 
ether ve or neparixe itmay phistes, vol. iv. p. 134, his trans- 

be true or false: and this is doubtlessa lation of Plato. 

quality, but belonging to its matter, not 3 Plato, Sophist. pp. 247-248. 
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use Plato’s phrase) as it is among the knowable or conceivable, is 
already included in the total of Ens, and comes into communion 
(according to the Platonic phraseology) with one portion of that 
total as against another portion. But with Ens as a whole, it 
cannot come into communion, for there is nothing apart from 
Ens. Whenever we try to think of any thing apart from Ens, 
we do by the act of thought include it in Ens, as defined by 
Plato. Different from great—different from white (4.e. not great, 
not white, sensu Platonico) is very intelligible: but Different 
from Ens, is not intelligible: there is nothing except the incon- 
ceivable and incomprehensible : the words professing to describe 
it, are mere unmeaning sound. Now this is just! what Parme- 
nides said about Non-Ens. Plato’s definition of Ens appears to 
me to make out the case of Parmenides about Non-Ens ; and to 
render the Platonic explanation—dzfferent from Ens—open to 
quite as many difficulties, as those which attach to Non-Ens in 
the ordinary sense. 

Secondly, there is an objection still graver against Plato’s ex- 
planation. When he resolves negation into an affirmation of 
something different from what is denied, he effaces or puts out of 
sight one of the capital distinctions of logic. What he says is 
indeed perfectly true : Not-great, Not-beautiful, Non-Ens, are re- 
spectively different from great, beautiful, Ens. But this, though 
true, is only a part of the truth ; leaving unsaid another portion 
of the truth which, while equally essential, is at the same time 
special and characteristic. The negative not only differs from 
the affirmative, but has such peculiar meaning of its own, as to 
exclude the affirmative: both cannot be true together. Not-great 
is certainly different from great: so also, white, hard, rough, just, 
valiant, &c., are all different from great. But there is nothing in 
these latter epithets to exclude the co-existence of great. Thee- 
tétus 1s great—Theetétus 1s white: in the second of these two pro- 
positions I affirm something respecting Theztétus quite different 
from what I affirm in the first, yet nevertheless noway excluding 
what is affirmed in the first.2 The two propositions may both 


1 Com Kratylus, 430 A. yap ai awogdces ¢ te cian Tis ére- 
2 Proklus, in his Commen cn the péryros ris voepas bia Tovro yap ovxX 
Parmenidés (p. 281, p. 785, Stalibaum), twos, or érepor—eal Sa rovro ovK 
says, with re erence to the doctrine lai aye ewes or 
down by Plato in the Sophistés, 5des  Proklus ‘here ‘adopts and repeats 
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be true. But when I say—Theetétus is dead—Theetétus 18 not 
dead : here are two propositions which cannot both be true, from 
the very form of the words. To explain not-great, as Plato does, 
by saying that it means only something different from great,’ is 
to suppress this peculiar meaning and virtue of the negative, 
whereby it simply excludes the affirmative, without affirming 
any thing in its place. Plato is right in saying that not-great 
does not affirm the contrary of great, by which he means little. 
The negative does not affirm any thing: it simply denies. Plato 
seems to consider the negative as a species of affirmative :* only 
affirming something different from what is affirmed by the term 
which it accompanies. Not-Great, Not-Beautiful, Not-Just—he 
declares to be Forms just as real and distinct as Great, Beautiful, 
Just : only different from these latter. This, in my opinion, is 
a conception logically erroneous. Negative stands opposed to 
affirmative, as one of the modes of distributing both terms and 
propositions. A purely negative term cannot stand alone in the 
subject of a proposition: Non-Entis nulla sunt predicata—was 


here given in the Sophistes (Schol. ad 
Aristot. p. 136, a. 15 Brandis). 


Plato’s erroneous idea of the negative 
pha ap ed and its function. When I 
y that Caius is just, wise, &c., m 


denial does not intimate simply that 
know him to be something different 
from just, wise; for he may have fifty 
diferent attributes, co-existent and 
consistent with justice and wisdom. 

To employ the language of Aristotle 
(see a pertinent example, Physic. i. 8, 
191, b. 15, where he distinguishes 7d p>} 
év xaf’ avrd from 7d wy Ov cata oup- 
BeBnxds), we van 4 say that it is not of 
the essence of the Different to deny or 
exclude that from which it is different : 
the Different may deny or exclude, but 
that is only by accident—xara cupfe- 
a ye Plato includes, in the essence 
of the Different, that which belongs to 
it only by accident. 
aie Grewal ar more oe one place 

inguishes Sc:adopa from evayriwors 
—not always in the same language. 
In Metaphysic. I. p. 1055 a. 33, he 
considers that the root of all eva» 
timots is éfs and orépyots, unde 
in the widest sense, i.e. affirmative 
and non ye. See Bonitz, not. ad loc., 
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aitz, ad Ca Yr. e 12, a. 26. 
The last portion of the treatise Hepi 
‘Epuyreias was interpreted by Syrianus 


with a view to uphold Plato's opinion 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 268 B. ov« éy- 
avrioy cxeivy onpaivoved, GAAA TOTO V- 
TOV LOVOY, Erepoy exeivou. 

If we look to the Euthydémus, we 
shall see that this confusion between 
what is different from A, and what is 
incompatible with or exclusive of A, 
is one of the fallacies which Plato puts 
hes ee mou of the ove Soph 

uthyd@mus and Dionysodéras, whom 
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(Dionysod6rus), ov Aidov, ov Aidos dls 
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etn; (Plat. Euthydem. p. 206 A). 

2 Plato, Sophist. p. 257 B. 

3 Plato, Sophist. pp. 257 BE, 268 A. 
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the scholastic maxim. The apparent exceptions to this rule arise 
only from the fact, that many terms negative in their form have 
taken on an affirmative signification. 

The view which Plato here takes of the negative deserves the 
greater notice, because, if it were adopted, what is ptato’s view 
called the maxim of contradiction would be divested of the nega 
of its universality. Given a significant proposition neous. Lo- 
with the same subject and the same predicate, each pind eo 
taken in one and the same signification—its affirma- ‘tiction. 
tive and its negative cannot both be true. But if by the nega- 
tive, you mean to make a new affirmation, different from that 
contained in the affirmative—the maxim just stated cannot be 
broadly maintained as of universal application : it may or may 
not be valid, as the case happens to stand. The second affirma- 
tion may be, as a matter of fact, incompatible with the first : but 
this is not to be presumed, from the mere fact that it is different 
from the first : proof must be given of such incompatibility. 

We may illustrate this remark by looking at the two proposi- 
tions which Plato gives as examples of true and false. . 
Theetétus 18 sitting down—Theetétus ts flying. Both tion of the 

: ae -, ill 

the examples are of affirmative propositions : and it propositions 
seems clear that Plato, in all this reasoning, took no chosen b 

account of negative propositions : those which simply do we know 
deny, affirming nothing. The second of these pro- true, the 

positions (says Plato) affirms what is not, as if it were, ther false. 
respecting the subject. But how do we know this to be so? In 
the form of the second proposition there is nothing to show it: 
there is no negation of any thing, but simply affirmation of a 
different positive attribute. Although it happens, in this parti- 
cular case, that the two attributes are incompatible, and that the 
affirmation of the one includes the negation of the other—yet 
there is nothing in the form of either proposition to deny the 
other :—no formal incompatibility between them. Both are 
alike affirmative, with the same subject, but different predicates. 
These two propositions therefore do not serve to illustrate the 
real nature of the negative, which consists precisely in this formal — 
incompatibility. The proper negative belonging to the proposi- 
tion—Theetétus 1s stiting down—would be, Theetétus ts not sitting 
down. Plato ought to maintain, if he followed out his previous 
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argument, that Not-Sitting down is as good a Form as Sitting- 
down, and that it meant merely—Different from Sitting down. 
But instead of doing this Plato gives us a new affirmative pro- 
position, which, besides what it affirms, conceals an implied 
negation of the first proposition. This does not serve to illustrate 
the purpose of his reasoning—which was to set up the formal 
negative as a new substantive attribute, different from its corre- 
sponding affirmative. As between the two, the maxim of contra- 
diction applies: both cannot be true. But as between the two 
propositions given in Plato, that maxim has no application : they 
are two propositions with the same subject, but different predi- 
cates ; which happen in this case to be, the one true, the other 
false—but which are not formally incompatible. The second is 
not false because it differs from the first ; it has no essential 
connection with the first, and would be equally false, even if the 
first were false also. 

The function of the negative is to deny. Now denial is nota 
species of affirmation, but the reversal or antithesis of affirmation : 
it nullifies a belief previously entertained, or excludes one which 
might otherwise be entertained,—but it affirms nothing. In 
particular cases, indeed, the denial of one thing may be tanta- 
mount to the affirmation of another: for a man may know that 
there are only two suppositions possible, and that to shut out the 
one is to admit the other. But this is an inference drawn in 
virtue of previous knowledge possessed and contributed by him- 
self: another man without such knowledge would not draw the 
same inference, nor could he learn it from the negative proposi- 
tion per se. Such then is the genuine meaning of the negative ; 
from which Plato departs, when he tells us that the negative is a - 
kind of affirmation, only affirming something different—and 
when he illustrates it by producing two affirmative propositions 
respecting the same subject, affirming different attributes, the 
one as matter of fact incompatible with the other. 

But how do we Know that the first proposition—Theetétus is 
Necessity of stéting down—affirms what is :—and that the second 
Sc COpting jg Proposition—Theetétus is flying—affirms what is not ? 
of sense. § If present, our senses testify to us the truth of the 
first, and the falsehood of the second: if absent, we have the 
testimony of a witness, combined with our own past experience 
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attesting the frequency of facts analogous to the one, and the 
non-occurrence of facts analogous to the other. When we make 
the distinction, then,—we assume that what is attested by sense 
or by comparisons and inductions from the facts of sense, is real, 
or ts: and that what is merely conceived or imagined, without 
the attestation of sense (either directly or by way of induction), 
is not real, or 7s not. Upon this assumption Plato himself must 
proceed, when he takes it for granted, as a matter of course, that 
the first proposition is true, and the second false. But he forgets 
that this assumption contradicts the definition which, in this 
same dialogue,! he had himself given of Ens—of the real or the 
thing that 1s. His definition was so comprehensive, as to include 
not only all that could be seen or felt, but also all that had capa- 
city to be known or conceived by the mind: and he speaks very 
harshly of those who admit the reality of things perceived, but 
refuse to admit equal reality to things only conceived. Pro- 
ceeding then upon this definition, we can allow no distinction as 
to truth or falsehood between the two propositions—Theetétus is 
sitting down—Theetétus is flying: the predicate of the second 
affirms what is, just as much as the predicate of the first : for it 
affirms something which, though neither perceived nor perceiv- 
able by sense, is distinctly conceivable and conceived by the 
mind. When Plato takes for granted the distinction between 
the two, that the first affirms what 7s, and the second what 1s not 
—he unconsciously slides into that very recognition of the testi- 
mony of sense (in other words, of fact and experience), as the 
certificate of reality, which he had so severely denounced in the 
opposing materialist philosophers: and upon the ground of which 
he thought himself entitled, not merely to correct them as mis- 
taken, but to reprove them as wicked and impudent.? 

I have thus reviewed a long discussion—terminating in a con- 
clusion which appears to me unsatisfactory —of the 5 rors of 
meaning and function of the negative. I hardly Antisthenes 
think that Plato would have given such an explana- 7 {¢pende* 
tion of it, if he had had the opportunity of studying the imper. 
the Organon of Aristotle. Prior to Aristotle, the logic of that 
principles and distinctions of formal logic were hardly “*” 


1 Plato, Sophist. pp. 247 D-E, 248 D-E. 2 Plato, Sophist. p. 246 D. 
3—16 
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at all developed ; nor can we wonder that others at that time 
fell into various errors which Plato scornfully derides, but very 
imperfectly rectifies. For example, Antisthenes did not admit 
the propriety of any predication, except identical, or at most 
essential, predication : the word éorw appeared to him incompat- 
ible with any other. But we perceive in this dialogue, that 
Plato also did not conceive the substantive verb as performing 
the simple function of copula in predication : on the contrary he 
distinguishes €orw, as marking identity between subject and pre- 
dictate—from peréye:, as marking accidental communion between 
the two. Again, there were men in Plato’s day who maintained 
that Non-Ens (rd zy v) was inconceivable and impossible. Plato, 
in refuting these philosophers, gives a definition of Ens (rd dy), 
which puts them in the right—fails in stating what the true 
negative is—and substitutes, in place of simple denial, a second 
affirmation to overlay and supplant the first. 

To complete the examination of this doctrine of the Sophistés, 
Doctrine of Yespecting Non-Ens, we must compare it with the 
the Soph: _ doctrine on the same subject laid down in other Pla- 
tradicts tonic dialogues. It will be found to contradict, very 
thatofother distinctly, the opinion assigned by Plato to Sokrates 
dialogues. both in the Thesetétus and in the fifth Book of the 
Republic :? where Sokrates deals with Non-Ens in its usual 


1 Plato, Republic, v. 477-478. stotle about ro uh oy, set Mag in the 
Theet&t. pp. 188-189. enidés, instructive Commentary of Ra- 
p. 160 C, 163 C. ee men p. vaisson, Essai sur la Métaphyaique 
BC. d’Aristote, p. 360. 
Aristotle (De Interpretat. p. 21, a. ue non dire al 8tre, comme 
82) briefly expresses his dissent from peda , non 
an opinion, the same as what is given gre set ry fant 
in the Platonic So phistés—that 7d a de cenres rds ° Vatre. antan 
ov is bv me. He Takes no enitien e@ le non-étre ait de genres. seven: 
Plato, but Ammonius in the Scholia nt 1 tion de ]’&tre et du non- 
alludes to Plato (p. 129, b. 20, Schol. 8tre, te, en realité, dans chacune 
Bekk. des rela any ‘est la méme dans toutes 
We must note that the Eleate in the par sa forme. Dans cette forme, le 
Sophistés states both opinions respect- second terme n’exprime pas autre 
7vT> gh Sv: first t which he chose ae VYabsence du premier. Le 
tes—next that which he advances. reper ce Y8tre et du non-tre con- 
The Scholiast may, therefore, refer to siste donc dans une pure contradic- 
both opinions, as stated in the So- tion: dernitre forme laquelle toute 
phistés, though one of them is stated opposition doit eer Sag ag 


only for t the p se of being refuted. Sorhitie allude to the 
y contrast with these views "chough net ‘mentioning 3 it 
of Plato dn Ler So pete) respecting us passages of the 
rd py oy, as not on rov ca. 1026, b. 14; K. ir 
SvTos, bat simply a somet érepoy . 1069, a. & (see the note of 


tov ovros the different views of Ari- Bonits on the latter passage)—perhaps 
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sense as the negation of Ens: laying down the position that 
Non-Ens can be neither the object of the cognizing Mind, nor 
the object of the opining (Sofa¢wy) or cogitant Mind : that it is 
uncognizable and incogitable, correlating only with Non-Cogni- 
tion or Ignorance. Now we find that this doctrine (of Sokrates, 
in Thesetétus and Republic) is the very same as that which is 
affirmed, in the Sophistés, to be taken up by the delusive Sophist : 
the same as that which the Eleate spends much ingenuity in 
trying to refute, by proving that Non-Ens is not the negation of 
Ens, but only that which differs from Ens, being itself a parti- 
cular variety of Ens. It is also the same doctrine as is declared, 
both by the Eleate in the Sophistés and by Sokrates in the 
Thesetétus, to imply as an undeniable consequence, that the false- 
hood of any proposition is impossible. “A false proposition is 
that which speaks the thing that is not (ro py dv). But this is an 
impossibility. You can neither know, nor think, nor speak, the 
thing that is not. You cannot know without knowing some- 
thing: you cannot speak without speaking something (1. e. 
something that is).” Of this consequence—which is expressly 
announced as included in the doctrine, both by the Eleate in the 
Sophistés and by the Platonic Sokrates in the Theetétus—no 
notice is taken in the Republic.' 


algo elsewhere (see Ueberweg, pp, 1538- 
154). Plato replied in one way, Leu- 
kippus and Demokritus in another, 
to The doctrine of Parmenides, who 
vanished Non-Ens as 


table. 

Leukippus maintained that Non-Ens 
was equivalent to rd «evdy, and that 
the two elements of things were 7d 
wAnees and 7rd «evéy, for which he 
the ressions ééy and ovéér. 
Plato ic Sc ee So- 
phistés : thus e an pus 
tried in different ways to demonsteste 
a positive nature and existence for 
Non-Ens. See Aristot. Metaph A. 
985, b. 4, with the Scholia, p. 53, 
Brandis. The Scholiast cites Plato 
éy rh Hodreig, which seems a mistake 


for ey re ’ 
1 Rocher (Uber east eared 
264-265) is upon this po more 
Har ) than the other Platonic 
commentators. He points out—not 


only without disguise, but even with 
discrepancies and con- 
between the doctrines 


ascribed to the Eleate in the Sophistés, 
and those ascribed to Sokrates in the 
Republic, Pheedon, and other Platonic 
dialogues. These are the main pre- 
misses upon which Socher rests his 
inference, that the Sophistés is not 
the composition of Plato. I do not 
admit his inference: but the premisses, 
as matters of fact, appear to me un- 
deniable. Stallbaum, in his Proleg. 
to the Sophistés, p. 40 seq., attempts 
to explain away these discrepancies— 
in my opinion his remarks are obscure 
and unsatisfactory. Various other com- 
mentators, also holding the Sophistés 
to be a genuine work of Plato, over- 
look or extenuate these premisses, 
which they consider unfavourable to 
that conclusion. Thus Alkinous, in 
his Etoaywy;, sets down the explana. 
tion of 70 um dv which is given in the 
Sophistés, as if it were the true and 
Platonic explanation, not adverting to 
what is said in the Republic and 
elsewhere (Alkin. c. 35, p. 189 in the 
Appendix Platonica annexed to the 
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Again, the doctrine maintained by the Eleate in the Sophistés 
respecting Ens, as well as respecting Ideas or Forms, is in other 
ways inconsistent with what is laid down in other Platonic dia- 
logues. The Eleate in the Sophistés undertakes to refute two 
different classes of opponents ; first, the Materialists, of whom he 
speaks with derision and antipathy—secondly, others of very 
opposite doctrines, whom he denominates the Friends of Ideas or 
Forms, speaking of them in terms of great respect. Now by 
these Friends of Forms or Ideas, Schleiermacher conjectures 
that Plato intends to denote the Megaric philosophers. M. 
Cousin, and most other critics (except Ritter), have taken up this 
opinion. But to me it seems that Socher is right in declaring 
the doctrine, ascribed to these Friends of Ideas, to be the very 
same as that which is laid down by Plato himself in other impor- 
tant dialogues—Republic, Timzeus, Pheedon, Phaedrus, Kratylus, 
&c.—and which is generally understood as that of the Platonic 
Ideas.’ In all these dialogues, the capital contrast and antithesis 


edition of Plato by K. F. Hermann). doctrine in the Sophistés respecting 
The like appears in the IIpoAcyoueva Non-Ens; but by no means an ade- 
ms WAdrwvos giAogodgias: Cc. hh p. quate account. K. F. Hermann also 
215 of the same edition. Proklus, in omits (Geschichte und System der Pla- 
his Commen on the Parmenidés, to en Philos. pp. to 
speaks in much the same manner notice the discrepancy between the 
about 7d uy dv—considering the doc- doctrine of the Sophistés, and the doc- 
trine advanced and defended by the trine of the Republic, and Theetétus, 
Eleate in the Sophistés, to represent respecting 7d yy ov—though he pro- 
the opinion of Plato (p. 785 ed. Stall- nounces elsewhere that the Republic 
baum; see also the mmentary of is among the most indisputably posi- 
Proklus on the Timzeus, b. iii. p. 188 E, tive of all Plato’s compositions (p. 536). 
448 ed. Schneid.). So likewise Sim- 18ocher, p. 266; Schleiermacher, 
plikius and the commentators on Ari- oe zum ea p. 134; 
stotle, appear to consider it—see Schol. Cousin, GGuvres de Platon, vol. xi. 517, 
ad Aristo tel. rates Pais a. 8, p. notes. 
833, b., 334, a., 348,a.5. It is plain from Schleiermacher gives this as little 
these Scholia that the commentators more than a conjecture; and distinctly 
were much embarrassed in explaining admits that any man may easily sup- 
7d py dy. They take the Sophistés as pee the d e ascribed to these 
if it delivered Plato’s decisive opinion Friends of Forms to be Plato’s own 
upon that point (Porphyry compares doctrine—‘‘ Nicht zu verwundern wire 
what Plato says in the Timzus, but es, wenn Mancher auf den Gedanken 
not what he says in the Republic or kame, Platon meinte hier sich selbst 
in Thestétus, p. 883, b. 25); and und seine eigene Lehre,” &c. 
I think that they accommodate Plato But most of the subsequent critics 
to Aristotle, in such manner as to ob- have taken up Schleiermacher’s con- 
scure the real antithesis which Plato jecture(that the Megarici are intended). 
. insists upon in the Sophistés—I mean as if it were something proved an 
the antithesis acoording to which Plato indubitable. 
excludes what is évayrioy tov Svrtos, Itiscuriousthat whileSchleiermacher 
and admits only what is ¢repoy rou thinks that the opinions of the M ic 


vTos. peopees are ugned and ted 
Ritter gives an account (Gesch. der in theSophistés, Bocher fancies that the 
Philos. part ii. pp. 288-289) of Plato’s dialogue was composed by a Megaric 
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is that between Ens or Entia on one side, and Fientia (the 
transient, ever generated and ever perishing), on the other: 
between the eternal, unchangeable, archetypal Forms or Ideas— 
and the ever-changing flux of particulars, wherein approximative 
likeness of these archetypes is imperfectly manifested. Now it is 
exactly this antithesis which the Friends of Forms in the 
Sophistés are represented as upholding, and which the Eleate 
undertakes to refute’ We shall find Aristotle, over and over 
again, impugning the total separation or demarcation between 
Ens and Fientia («i8n—yéveots—ywpiord), both as the charac- 
teristic dogma, and the untenable dogma, of the Platonic philo- 
sophy: it is exactly the same issue which the Eleate in the 
Sophistés takes with the Friends of Forms. He proves that Ens 
is just as full of perplexity, and just as difficult to understand, as 
Non-Ens :? whereas, in the other Platonic dialogues, Ens is 


that the other Platonic commentators 
do not ee with Steinhart in finding 
the Sophistés a key to the Parmenidés: 


hilosopher, not by Plato. Ueberweg 
Prechtheit der Platon. Schr. pp. 275- 


277) points out as explicitly as her, 


the ancy between the Sophistés 
and several other Platonic dialogues, 
- in respect to what is said about Forms 
orIdeas. Buthe draws adifferent infer- 
ence : he infers from it a t change 
in Plato’s own opinton, and he considers 
that the Sophistés is later in its date of 
composition than those other dialogues 
which it contradicts. I think this opi- 
nion about the late composition of the 
Sophistés, is not improbable; but the 
premisses are not sufficient to prove it. 
My view of the Platonic Sophistés 
differs from the elaborate criticism on 
it given by Steinhart (Einleitung zum 
Soph. p. 417 roa Moreover, there is 
one assertion in that Einleitung which 
I read with t surprise. Steinhart 
it for certain that the 
after the Par- 


ficulties started in the Parmenidés are 
even noticed, much less solved, in the 
Sophistés. And Steinhart himself tells 


us that the Parmenidés places us ina afte 


circle both of persons and doctrines 
entirely different from those of the 
Sop (p. 472). It is plain also 


for most of them (Ast, Hermann, 
Zeller, Stallbaum, Brandis, &c.) con- 
sider the Parmenidés to have been 
composed at a later date than the 
Sophist&s (as Steinhart himself inti- 
mates; compare his Einleitung zum 
Parmenides, p. 312 seq.). Ueberweg, 
the most recent enquirer (posterior to 
Steinhart), regards the Parmenidés as 
the latest of all Plato’s compositions— 
if indeed it be genuine, of which he 
Horan doubts. elas der Platon. 

rift. pp. 182-183. 

* M. Maliet (Histoire de Tkcole de 

egare trod. ; -lviii., Paris, 
1845) differs from At the three opinions 
of Schleiermacher, Ritter, and her. 
He thinks that the philosophers, de- 
signated as Friends of Forms, are in- 
tended for the hagoreans. His 
reasons do not satisfy me. 

1 Plato, Sophist. pp. 246 B, 248 B. 
The same opinion is advanced by 
Sokrates in the Republic, v. p. 479 
B-C. Pheedon, ee 78-79. Compare 
Sophist. p. 248 C with Symposion, p 
211 B. the former passage, rd 
oat is affirmed of the Ideas: in 

e 


atter passage, 7d wdoxev under. 
2 Plato, Sophist. P- EK. Vet he 
rwards talks of 1d Aaumpdy tov 
Svros aet a8 contrasted with 7d oxo- 


Tewwdy Tov wy Svros, p. 254 A, which 
seems not consistent. 
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constantly spoken of as if it were plain and intelligible. In fact, 
he breaks down the barrier between Ens and Fientia, by includ- 
ing motion, change, the moving or variable, among the world of 
Entia.1. Motion or Change belongs to Fieri; and if it be held 
to belong to Esse also (by recognising a Form or Idea of Motion 
or Change, as in the Sophistés), the antithesis between the two, 
which is so distinctly declared in other Platonic dialogues, dis- 
appears.” 

If we examine the reasoning of the Eleate, in the Sophistés, 
The persons ®gainst the persons whom he calls the Friends of 
whom Plato Forms, we shall see that these latter are not Parmeni- 


as Frente deans only, but also Plato himself in the Phzdon, 
or Forms = Republic, and elsewhere. We shall also see that the 
who ‘held ground, taken up by the Eleate, is much the same 
doctrines § a8 that which was afterwards taken up by Aristotle 
as Plato —_ against the Platonic Ideas. Plato, in most of his 
espouses. dialogues, declares Ideas, Forms, Entia, to be eternal 
Republic, substances distinct and apart from the flux and move- 


ment of particulars: yet he also declares, neverthe- 
less, that particulars have a certain communion or participation 
with the Ideas, and are discriminated and denominated according 
to such participation. Aristotle controverts both these doctrines : 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 249 B. ‘‘Ipse in the Kratylus, p. 439 D-E; also 


idez per se simplices sunt et immuta- 
biles: sunt seternz, ac semper fuerunt 
ab omni libere mutatione,” says Stall- 
baum ad Platon. Republ. v. p. 476; 
see also his Prolegg. to the Parmenidés, 
. 39-40. This is the way in which 
the Platonic Ideas are presented in 
the Timzus, Republic, on, &c., 
and the way in which they are con- 
ceived by the eiday giro in the 
Sophist&s, whom the Eleate seeks to 
confate. 
Zeller’s chapter on Plato seems to 
me to represent not so much what we 
read in the separate dialogues, as the 
gg pt of = able and ingenious man 
ring ou mene e @ con- 
sistent and intelligible doctrine which 
will do credit to to, and to soften 
down all the inconsistencies (see 
Philos. der Griech. vol ii. pp. 394- 
415-429 ed. 2nd). 


3 See a striking about the 
unchangeableness of Forms or Ideas 


Phil€bus, p. 15. 

In the Parmenidés (p. 182 D) the 
supposition ra etdy éeotdvar ev 7H hice: 
is one of those set up by Sokrates and 
impugned by Parmenides. Neverthe- 
less in an earlier passage of that 
dialogue Sokrates is made to include 
xivgors and oracis arnong the eidy 

. 129 E). It will be found, however, 
that when Parmenides comes to ques- 
tion Sokrates, What eciéy do you re- 
cognise? attributes and subjects only 
(the latter with hesitation) are in- 
cluded: no such thing as actions, pro- 
cesses, events—rd movety cal wdoxeyr 
(p. neg In Republic. vii. 529 D, 
we find mention made of 1d dy tdéxos 
and # ovca Bpadimms, which implies 
xiynots a8 among the ein. In Theetét. 
pp. 152 D, 156 A, «ivnors is noted as 

e constituent and characteristic of 
Fieri—rd_ ytyvdzevov—which belongs 
to the domain of sensible Lesh 
as distinguished from permanent an 
unchangeable Ens. 
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first, the essential separation of the two, which he declares to be 
untrue: next, the participation or coming together of the two 
separate elements—which he declares to be an unmeaning fiction 
or poetical metaphor, introduced in order to elude the conse- 
quences of the original fallacy.! He maintains that the two (Entia 
and Fientia—Universals and Particulars) have no reality except 
in conjunction and implication together; though they are 
separable by reason (Ady@ xwptota—r@ eivat, xwptord) or abstrac- 
tion, and though we may reason about them apart, and must 
often reason about them apart.?, Now it is this implication and 
conjunction of the Universal with its particulars, which is the 
doctrine of the Sophistés, and which distinguishes it from other 
Platonic dialogues, wherein the Universal is transcendentalized 
—lodged in a separate world from particulars. No science or 
intelligence is possible (says the Eleate in the Sophistés) either 
upon the theory of those who pronounce all Ens to be constant 
and unchangeable, or upon that of those who declare all Ens to 
be fluent and variable. We must recognise both together, the 
constant and the variable, as equally real and as making up the 
totality of Ens. This result, though not stated in the language 
which Aristotle would have employed, coincides very nearly 
with the Aristotelian doctrine, in one of the main points on 
which Aristotle distinguishes his own teaching from that of his 
master. 

That the Eleate in the Sophistés recedes from the Platonic 
point of view and approaches towards the Aristotelian, The Sophis- 
will be seen also if we look at the lesson of logic which {#8 recedes 
he gives to Theztétus. In his analysis of a proposi- Platonic 


t of 
tion —and in discriminating such conjunctions of sey anal 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. A. 991-992. Kai ta mwodda etdn Aeyévrwv Td wav 

2 Aristot. Meta vi. 1038, a-b. éoryxds dnodéxecOat, twv re ad way- 
The Boron of Alexander here (p. raxy 7d dy KivovvTwy unde 7d wapdway 
763 Brandis) is clearer than dxovey: aAAd Kava THY Tey waibwy 
tetetls o himecl? Td mpoxeipevov eore oxi, Soa axivard Te Kat xextynuéva, 
dei fas es ovder Tav «abddrov ovcia td Oy re cai td wav, fvvapddrepa 
fore ovrTe yap o caféAou dvOpwxos # ae 49 
& «abddov iwwos, ovre GAAo ovdév- itter states the result of gs 
GAN’ exacroy airwy Scavoias amé- tion of the Sop hist&s co 
matis tony awd ray ad’ Exacta bleibt uns als -3 ebniss aller diceer 
nal wpeTes cai pddvoTa Acyoudvwv ov- Untersuchungen iiber das Seyn, dass 
hard Kai opoiwpa. die Wahrheit sowohl des Werdens, als 

lato, Sophist. p. 249 C-D. T¢ yj auch des beharrlichen sd bed aner- 

gurcosse nat Taira pakora TUpevTe kannt werden miisse” (Gesc. chte der 
wage avaycn 86 tavTa wyte tev év Philos. ii. p. 281). 
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——— ;orts wee en iran. em sted es act Ssnrecicaat 
cain —Se timo Gomee!t me. Ste seme rorom? 2s kat which 
3 srelet wer yw toate 2 Se Capers gmt ike treatise 
Te Teese | at ae umd 1k Se acm tw Avistotle 
33 OC AED. EF Wa we a ea erect Sve the 
fect ast Je B Jestetor Som 2 Ses 3s eter difference 
enwee Sle Tw FI EE IMer w we «60Arstcele deals 
Wi SOE ZUM. mw ee aes wy every corer. = abe war of 
MCGRANE Wal SSE: See. T: acum it as a whole, 
= Stem = om reser; jeroams zack SPoscradre the 
steers a Seah sctie smumzies Sor the genera! principles 
ad Sowa are ee. oe 2 et recess | New Plato's 
mazwer B® oie Seren Syweemete exeeeiee = pot his 
reomarcy rorceme > ke ersiows GS mm w a cestam point bet as 
Seas COWES atctter mnt a2 crag. dvaien: rere —towards 
the a:iscome of a cerorcks SEechky, whieh be reesnted itself 
fn the ocmcse of siz ome —* Nagi aren Gaalcgwrum.* Ari- 
sole 3 Gexemstracwe: Pus = dakecal In cur present 
Gace (he Shisé\ wh Exste has teen piving a long 
exyianasson of Nom-Exs : a> exylicacier intended te prove that 
Nez-Ens was a particcar sort cf Ex=s, and that there was there- 
fore no absurdity (:hicch Parmecides had said chat this was 
abexrditry) in aseurcics 31 as a posstde object of Cognition, Opina- 
tion, Affirmaticn. He r:w pves a step farther, and seeks to show 
that it is, actually and in fact, an chject of Opination and <A ffir- 
mation.’ It is for this purpose, and for this purpose only, that 
he analyses a proprciticn, specifies the constituent elements 
requisite to form it, and distinguishes one proposition from 
another. 

Accordingly, the Eleate,—after pointing out that neither a 
string of nouns repeated one after the other, nor a string of verbs 
s0 repeated, would form a significant proposition,—declares that 
the conjunction of a noun with a verb is required to form one; 
and that opination is nothing but that internal mental process 
which the words of the proposition express. The smallest pro- 
position must combine a noun with a verb :—the former signi- 
fying the agent, the latter, the action or thing done.? Moreover, 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 261 D- 2 Plato, Sophist. p. 262 C. 
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the proposition must be a proposition of something ; and it must 
be of a certain quality. By a proposition of something, Plato 
means, that what is called technically the subject of the proposi- 
tion (in his time there were no technical terms of logic) must be 
something positive, and cannot be negative: by the quality of 
the proposition, he means that it must be either true or false.? 

This early example of rudimentary grammatical or logical 
analysis, recognising only the two main and principal , . totteas- 
parts of speech, is interesting as occurring prior to sumes with- 
Aristotle ; by whom it is repeated in a manner more red ANd 
enlarged, systematic,” and instructive. But Aristotle #7 position 
assumes, without proof and without supposing that true, others 
any one will dispute the assumption—that there are 
some propositions true, other propositions false : that a name or 
noun, taken separately, is neither true nor false :* that proposi- 
tions (enunciations) only can be true or false. 

The proceeding of Plato in the Sophistés is different. He sup- 
poses a Sophist who maintains that no proposition preto in the 
either is false or can be false, and undertakes to prove st gemma 
against him that there are false propositions: he taken an 
farther supposes this antagonist to reject the evidence impossible 
of sense and visible analogies, and to acknowledge no 
‘proof except what is furnished by reason and philoso- 
phical deduction. Attempting, under these restric- 
tions, to prove his point, Plato’s Eleatic disputant 
rests entirely upon the peculiar meaning which he 
professes to have shown to attach to Non-Ens. He 


propo- 
sitions. 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 262 E. Adyov 
avayxatov, Stay wep 7, TLvds elvar Adyov, 
wy SE revos, advvaroyv . . . Ovcovy 


advvaroy cannot be affirmed. But if 
we take wy 7s in its proper sense of 
negation, the aévvaroy will be so far 


Kat wovdy Tiva avrovelva: dec; Compare 
p. 237 E. 

In the words here cited Plato un- 
consciously slides back into the ordi- 
meaty Secenaton of «4 7: that is, to 
an the sense of negation. If we 
ad tha iar sense of Aa which 

pains to 
pre just before in the case of 7d wy 
y (that is, if we take py as 


bject (A d py 
riegnifie imply anoiner sthjoct (3 
different from A (érepov), the predicate 


true that ov« av@pwros, ob GeairyTO0s, 
cannot be the subject of a proposition. 
Aristotle says the same in the in- 
ning of the Treatise De Interpreta- 
tione (p. 16, a. 30). 

2 Aristotel. De Interpr. init. with 
Scholia of Ammonius, ?; 98, Bekk. 

3 In the Kratylus of Plato Sokrates 
maintains that names may be true or 
res as well as propositions, pp. 385 D, 
4 : 
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applies this to prove that Non-Ens may be predicated as well as 
Ens : assuming that such predication of Non-Ens constitutes a 
. false proposition. But the proof fails. It serves only to show 
that the peculiar meaning ascribed by the Eleate to Non-Ens is 
inadmissible. The Eleate compares two distinct propositions— 
Theetétus 1s sitting down—Theetétus is flying. The first is true : 
the second is false. Why? Because (says the Eleate) the first 
predicates Ens, the second predicates Non-Ens, or (to substitute 
his definition of Non-Ens) another Ens different from the Ens 
predicated in the first.' But here the reason assigned, why the 
second proposition is false, is not the real reason. Many propo- 
sitions may be assigned, which predicate attributes different from 
the first, but which are nevertheless quite as much true as the 
first. I have already observed, that the reason why the second 
proposition is false is, because it contradicts the direct testimony 
of sense, if the persons debating are spectators : if they are not 
spectators, then because it contradicts the sum total of their pre- 
vious sensible experience, remembered, compared, and generalised, 
which has established in them the conviction that no man does 
or can fly. If you discard the testimony of sense as unworthy 
of credit (which Plato assumes the Sophist to do), you cannot 
prove that the second proposition is false—nor indeed that the 
first proposition is true. Plato has therefore failed in giving 
that dialectic proof which he promised. The Eleate is forced to 
rely (without formally confessing it), on the testimony of sense, 
which he had forbidden Theetétus to invoke, twenty pages 
before? The long intervening piece of dialectic about Ens and 
Non-Ens is inconclusive for his purpose, and might have been 
omitted. The proposition—Theetétus ts flying—does undoubtedly 
predicate attributes which are not as if they were,’ and is thus 
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1 Plato, Sophist. p. 263 C. 
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false. But then we must consult and trust the evidence of our 
perception : we must farther accept are not in the ordinary sense 
of the words, and not in the sense given to them by the Eleate 
in the Platonic Sophistés. His attempt to banish the specific 
meaning of the negative particle, and to treat it as signifying 
nothing more than difference, appears to me fallacious.! 

In all reasoning, nay in all communication by speech, you 
must assume that your hearer understands the mean- whos muat 
ing of what is spoken: that he has the feelings of be assumed 
belief and disbelief, and is familiar with those forms jectic di 
of the language whereby such feelings are expressed : CUSS#on. 
that there are certain propositions which he believes—in other 
words, which he regards as true: that there are certain other 
propositions which he disbelieves, or regards as false : that he 
- has had experience of the transition from belief to disbelief, and 
vice versd—in other words, of having fallen into error and after- 
wards come to perceive that it was error. These are the mental 
facts realised in each man and assumed by him to be also realised 
in his neighbours, when communication takes place by speech. 
If a man could be supposed to believe nothing, and to disbelieve 
nothing ;—if he had no forms of speech to express his belief, dis- 
belief, affirmation, and denial—no information could be given, 
no discussion would be possible. Every child has to learn this 
lesson in infancy; and a tedious lesson it undoubtedly is.? 
Antisthenes (who composed several dialogues) and the other 


nected with the distinction which 
Plato had so much insisted upon be- 
fore ing the intercommunion of 
Forms, Ideas, General Notions, &c., 
that some Forms will come into com- 
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disputants of whom we are now speaking, must have learnt the 
lesson as other men have : but they find or make some general 
theory which forbids them to trust the lesson when learnt. It 
was in obedience to some such theory that Antisthenes discarded 
all predication except essential predication, and discarded also 
the form suited for expressing disbelief—the negative proposi- 
tion : maintaining, That to contradict was impossible. I know 
no mode of refuting him, except by showing that his fundamental 
theory is erroneous. 

Discussion and theorising can only begin when these processes, 
Gita partly intellectual, partly emotional, have become 
andtheo- established and reproducible portions of the train of 
suppose mental association. As processes, they are common 
belief and toall men. But though two persons agree in having 
expressed _ the feeling of belief, and in expressing that feeling by 
in set forms one form of proposition—also in having the feeling of 
They imply disbelief, and in expressing it by another form of pro- 
which  position—yet it does not follow that the propositions 
Antisthenes which these two believe or disbelieve are the same. 

How far such is the case must be ascertained by com- 
parison—by appeal to sense, memory, inference from analogy, 
induction, feeling, consciousness, &c. The ground is now pre- 
pared for fruitful debate : for analysing the meaning, often con- 
fused and complicated, of propositions: for discriminating the 
causes, intellectual and emotional, of belief and disbelief, and for 
determining how far they harmonise in one mind and another : 
for setting out general rules as to sequence, or inconsistency, or 
independence, of one belief as compared with another. To a 
certain extent, the grounds of belief and disbelief in all men, and 
the grounds of consistency or inconsistency between some beliefs 
and others, will be found to harmonise: they can be embodied 
in methodical forms of language, and general rules can be laid 
down preventing in many cases inadvertence or erroneous com- 
bination. It is at this point that Aristotle takes up rational 
grammar and logic, with most profitable effect. But he is obliged 
to postulate (what Antisthenes professed to discard) predication, 
not merely identical, but also accidental as well as essential—to- 
gether with names and propositions both negative and affir- 
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mative. He cannot avoid postulating thus much: though he 
likewise postulates a great deal more, which ought not to be 
granted. 

The long and varied predicamental series, given in the 
Sophistés, illustrates the process of logical partition, p,, ae 
as Plato conceived it, and the definition of a class- and exam- 
name founded thereupon. You take a logical whole, pe of 


gical 


ar 
and you subtract from it part after part until you tition, lus 
find the quesitum isolated from every thing else.? the Sophis- 
But you must always divide into two parts (he says) 
wherever it can be done: dichotomy or bipartition is the true 
logical partition: should this be impracticable, trichotomy, or 
division into the smallest attainable number of parts, must be 
sought for.* Moreover, the bipartition must be made according 
to Forms (Ideas, Kinds): the parts which you recognise must be 
not merely parts, but Forms: every form is a part, but every 
part is not a form.‘ Next, you must draw the line of division as 
nearly as you can through the middle of the dividendum, so that 
the parts on both sides may be nearly equal: it is in this way 
that your partition is most likely to coincide with forms on both 
sides of the line. This is the longest way of proceeding, but the 
safest. It is a logical mistake to divide into two parts very 
unequal : you may find a form on one side of the line, but you 
obtain none on the other side. Thus, it is bad classification to 
distribute the human race into Hellénes + Barbari: the Barbari 
are of infinite number and diversity, having no one common form 
to which the name can apply. It is also improper to distribute 
Number into the myriad on side, and all other numbers on the 
other—for a similar reason. You ought to distribute the human 
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race into the two forms, Male—Female: and number into the 
two, Odd—Even.! So also, you must not divide gregarious 
creatures into human beings on one side, and animals on the 
other ; because this last term would comprise numerous particu- 
lars utterly disparate. Such a classification is suggested only by 
the personal feeling of man, who prides himself upon his intelli- 
gence. But if the classification were framed by any other intelli- 
gent species, such as Cranes,? they would distinguish Cranes on 
the one side from animals on the other, including Man as one 
among many disparate particulars under animal. 

The above-mentioned principle— dichotomy or bipartition 
Recommen- into two equal or nearly equal halves, each resting 
logical of upon a characteristic form—is to be applied as far as 
bipartition. it will go. Many different schemes of partition upon 
this principle may be found, each including forms subordinated 
one to the other, descending from the more comprehensive to the 
less comprehensive. It is only when you can find no more parts 
which are forms, that you must be content to divide into parts 
which are not forms. Thus after all the characteristic forms, for 
dividing the human race, have been gone through, they may at 
last be partitioned into Hellénes and Barbari, Lydians and non- 
Lydians, Phrygians and non-Phrygians: in which divisions there 
is no guiding form at all, but a a capricious distribution into 
fractions with separate names*—meaning by caprictous, a dis- 
tribution founded on some feeling or circumstance peculiar to 
the distributor, or shared by him only with a few others; 
such as the fact, that he is himself a Lydian or a Phrygian, &c. 

These precepts in the Sophistés and Politikus, respecting the 
Precepts process of classification, are illustrated by an impor- 
a apa tant passage of the Philébus:‘ wherein Plato tells us 
Philébus. that the constitution of things includes the Deter- 
minate and the Indeterminate implicated with each other, and 
requiring study to disengage them. Between the highest One, 
Form, or Genus—and the lowest array of indefinite -particulars— 


1 Politikus, p. 262 D-E. 
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there exist a certain number of intermediate Ones or Forms, each 
including more or fewer of these particulars. The process of 
study or acquired cognition is brought to bear upon these inter- 
mediate Forms: to learn how many there are, and to discri- 
minate them in themselves as well as in their position relative to 
each other. But many persons do not recognise this: they 
apprehend only the Highest One, and the Infinite Many, not 
looking for any thing between : they take up hastily with some 
extreme and vague generality, below which they know nothing 
but particulars. With knowledge thus imperfect, you do not get 
beyond contentious debate. Real, instructive, dialectic requires 
an understanding of all the intermediate forms. But in descend- 
ing from the Highest Form downwards, you must proceed as 
much as possible in the way of bipartition, or if not, then of tri- 
partition, &c.: looking for the smallest number of forms which 
can be found to cover the whole field. When no more forms can 
be found, then and not till then, you must be content with 
nothing better than the countless indeterminate particulars. 

This instructive passage of the Philébus—while it brings to 
view a widespread tendency of the human mind, to pass from the 
largest and vaguest generalities at once into the region of particu- 
lars, and to omit the distinctive sub-classes which lie between— 
illustrates usefully the drift of the Sophistés and Politikus. In 
these two last dialogues it is the method itself of good logical 
distribution which Plato wishes to impress upon his readers: the 
formal part of the process! With this view, he not only makes 
the process intentionally circuitous and diversified, but also 
selects by preference matters of common sensible experience, 
though in themselves indifferent, such as the art of weaving,? 
&e. . 

The reasons given for this preference deserve attention. In 
these common matters (he tells us) the resemblances 
upon which Forms are founded are perceived by of founding 
sense, and can be exhibited to every one, so that the eon 
form is readily understood and easily discriminated. Pp resem- 
The general terms can there be explained by reference perceived 
to sense, But in regard to incorporeal matters, the °% *°"** 


1 He states this expressly, Politik. p. 286 D. 
2 Plato, Politik. p. 285 D. 
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higher and grander topics of discussion, there is no corresponding 
sensible illustration to consult. These objects can be appre- 
hended only by reason, and described only by general terms. 
By means of these general terms, we must learn to give and 
receive rational explanations, and to follow by process of reason- 
ing from one form to another. But this is more difficult, and 
requires a higher order of mind, where there are no resemblances 
or illustrations exposed to sense. Accordingly, we select the 
common sensible objects as an easier preparatory mode of a pro- 
cess substantially the same in both.! 

This explanation given by Plato, in itself just, deserves to be 
Province of compared with his view of sensible objects as know- 
seme ener able, and of sense as a source of knowledge. I noticed 

in a preceding chapter the position which Sokrates is 


not so much 


by Plato made to lay down in the Thextétus,*—That (aia6nors) 
nee oe sensible perception reaches only to the separate im- 
Theetétus. pressions of sense, and does not apprehend the like- 


ness and other relations between them. I have also noticed the 
contrast which he establishes elsewhere between Esse and Fieri : 
4.e., between Ens which alone (according to him) is knowable, 
and the perpetual flux of Fientia which is not knowable at all, 
but is only matter of opinion or guess-work. Now in the dia- 
logue before us, the Politikus, there is no such marked antithesis 
between opinion and knowledge. Nor is the province of aia@nots 
so strictly confined: on the contrary, Plato here considers sen- 
sible perception as dealing with Entia, and as appreciating re- 
semblances and other relations between them. It is by an 
attentive study and comparison of these facts of sense that Forms 
are detected. “When a man (he says) has first perceived by 
sense the points of communion between the Many, he must not 
desist from attentive observation until he has discerned in that 
communion all the differences which reside in Forms: and when 
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he has looked at the multifarious differences which are visible 
among these Many, he must not rest contented until he has con- 
fined all such as are really cognate within one resemblance, tied 
together by the essence of one common Form.”?! 

These passages may he compared with others of similar import 
in the Pheedrus.? Plato here considers the Form, not 
as an Entity per se separate from and independent of 
the particulars, but as implicated in and with the 
particulars: as a result reached by the mind through 
the attentive observation and comparison of particulars: as 
corresponding to what is termed in modern language abstraction 
and generalisation. The self-existent Platonic Ideas do not 
appear in the Politikus:* which approximates rather to the 
Aristotelian doctrine :—that is, the doctrine of the universal, 
logically distinguishable from its particulars, but having no 
reality apart from them (yapiord Ady povov). But in other dia- 
logues of Plato, the separation between the two is made as 
complete as possible, especially in the striking passages of the 
Republic: wherein we read that the facts of sense are a delusive 
juggle—that we must turn our back upon them and cease to 
study them—and that we must face about, away from the sensible 
world, to contemplate Ideas, the separate and unchangeable 
furniture of the intelligible world—and that the whole process of 
acquiring true Cognition, consists in passing from the higher to 
the lower Forms or Ideas, without any misleading illustrations 
of sense.‘ Here, in the Sophistés and Politikus, instead of 
having the Universal behind our backs when the particulars are 
before our faces, we see it in and amidst particulars: the illustra- 
tions of sense, instead of deluding us, being declared to conduce, 
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wherever they can be had, to the clearness and facility of the 
process.! Here, as well as in the Phedrus, we find the process of 
Dialectic emphatically recommended, but described as consisting 
mainly in logical classification of particulars, ascending and 
descending divisions and conjunctions, as Plato calls them 7— 
analysis and synthesis. We are enjoined to divide and analyse 
the larger genera into their component species until we come to 
the lowest species which can no longer be divided: also, con- 
versely, to conjoin synthetically the subordinate species until the 
highest genus is attained, but taking care not to omit any of the 
intermediate species, in their successive gradations.® Throughout 
all this process, as described both in the Phedrus and in the 
Politikus, the eye is kept fixed upon the constituent individuals. 
The Form is studied in and among the particulars which it com- 
prehends : the particulars are looked at in groups put together 
suitably to each comprehending Form. And in both dialogues, 
marked stress is laid upon the necessity of making the division 
dichotomous ; as well as according to Forms, and not according 
to fractions which are not legitimate Forma‘ Any other method, 
we are told, would be like the wandering of a blind man. 

What distinguishes the Sophistés and Politikus from most 
other dialogues of Plato, is, that the method of logical classifica- 
tion is illustrated by setting the classifier to work upon one or a 
few given subjects, some in themselves trivial, some important. 
Though the principles of the method are enunciated in general 
terms, yet their application to the special example is kept con- 
stantly before us; so that we are never permitted, much less 

uired, to divorce the Universal from its Particulars. 

As a dialogue illustrative of this method, the Politikus (as I 
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have already pointed out) may be compared to the Comparison 
Phedrus: in another point of view, we shall find ct the Fol 
instruction in comparing it to the Parmenidés. This the Parme- 
last too is a dialogue illustrative of method, but of a Mdés- 
different variety of method. 

What the Sophistés and Politikus are for the enforcement of 
logical classification, the Parmenidés is for another Garin 
part of the philosophising process—laborious evolu- method in 
tion of all the consequences deducible from the affir- ae a 
mative as well as from the negative of every hypo- Diversity 
thesis bearing upon the problem. And we note the oe 
fact, that both in the Politikus and Parmenidés, Plato manifests 
the consciousness that readers will complain of him as prolix, 
tiresome, and wasting ingenuity upon unprofitable matters! In 
the Parmenidés, he even goes the length of saying that the 
method ought only to be applied before a small and select 
audience ; to most people it would be repulsive, since they can- 
not be made to comprehend the necessity for such circuitous 
preparation in order to reach truth.? 


1 Plato, Politikus, p. 283 B.  sxpis sie a is mnnavoidable, pp. 285 C, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


POLITIKUS. 


I HAVE examined in the preceding sections both that which the 


The Politi. SOphistés and Politikus present in common—(viz. a 

kus by it, —_ lesson, as well as a partial theory, of the logical pro- 

from the. cesses called Definition and Division)}—and that which 
phistés. 


the Sophistés presents apart from the Politikus. I 


now advert to two matters which we find in the Politikus, but 
not in the Sophistés. Both of them will be found to illustrate 
the Platonic mode of philosophising. 

I. Plato assumes, that there will be critics who blame the two 


dialogues as too long and circuitous; excessive in 


Ra age respect of prolixity. In replying to those objectors,! 
toneure___ he enquires, What is meant by long or short—exces- 
ion. QOb- : : : ‘ 
jects mea- sive or deficient—great or little? Such expressions 
ainsteach Genote mensuration or comparison. But there are 
other. Ob- two varieties of mensuration. We may measure two 
area with objects one against the other : the first will be called 
standard, great or greater, in relation to the second—the second 
ie =< she will be called little or less in relation to the first. 
to be at- But we may also proceed in a different way. We 
tained isthe may assume some third object as a standard, and then 


measure both the two against it: declaring the first 


to be great, greater, excessive, &c., because it exceeds the standard 
—and the second to be little, less, deficfent, &c., because it falls 
short of the standard. Here then are two judgments or estima- 
tions altogether different from each other, and yet both denoted 
by the same words great and little: two distinct essences (in Pla- 


1The treatment of this subject 


intimates that the coming remarks are 
begins, Politik. p. 283 C, where P. 


to of wide application. 
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tonic phrase) of great and little, or of greatness and littleness.! 
The art of mensuration has thus two varieties. One includes 
arithmetic and geometry, where we simply compare numbers 
and magnitudes with each other, determining the proportions 
between them : the other assumes some independent standard ; 
above which is excess, and below which is deficiency. This 
standard passes by different names according to circumstances : 
the Moderate, Becoming, Seasonable, Proper, Obligatory, &c.? 
Such a standard is assumed in every art—in every artistic or 
scientific course of procedure. Every art has an end to be 
attained, a result to be produced ; which serves as the standard 
whereby each preparatory step of the artist is measured, and 
pronounced to be either excessive or deficient, as the case may 
be.2 Unless such a standard be assumed, you cannot have 
regular art or science of any kind ; neither in grave matters, nor 
in vulgar matters—neither in the government of society, nor in 
the weaving of cloth.‘ 

Now what is the end to be attained, by this our enquiry into 
the definition of a Statesman? It is not so much to 
solve the particular question started, as to create in 
ourselves dialectic talent and aptitude, applicable to 


; oo Politikus is 
every thing. This is the standard with reference to qe 
which our enquiry must be criticised—not by regard aptitude. 
to the easy solution of the particular problem, or to bed ir 
the immediate pleasure of the hearer. And if an comparison 

. . aus : whereby to 
objector complains, that our exposition is too long or judge 
our subject-matters too vulgar—we shall require him whether the 
to show that the proposed end might have been plo ee ay 


attained with fewer words and with more solemn * 
illustrations. If he cannot show this, we shall disregard his 
censure as inapplicable.® 


1 Plato, Politik. p. 288 E. Sirras fessor Alexander Bain in his ror 
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Compare Plato, Phil8bus, p. uD. 
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The above-mentioned distinction between the two varieties of 
Plato’s de. M™ensuration or comparison, is here given by Plato, 
gta the simply to serve as a defence against critics who cen- 
against cri: sured the peculiarities of the Politikus. It is not 
tee thatthe Pursued into farther applications. But it deserves 
critic shall notice, not merely as being in itself just and useful, 
plicitl but as illustrating one of the many phases of Plato’s 
what his philosophy. It is an exhibition of the relative side of 
comparison Plato’s character, as contra-distinguished from the 
me absolute or dogmatical : for both the two, opposed as 
they are to each other, co-exist in him and manifest themselves 
alternately. It conveys a valuable lesson as to the apportion- 
ment of praise and blame. ‘When you blame me” (he says to 
his critics), “you must have in your mind some standard of 
comparison upon which the blame turns. Declare what that 
standard is :—what you mean by the Proper, Becoming, Mode- 
rate, &c. There is such a standard, and a different one, in every 
different Art. What is it here? You must choose this standard, 
explain what it is, and adhere to it when you undertake to praise 
or blame.” Such an enunciation (thoroughly Sokratic*) of the 
principle of relativity, brings before critics the fact—which is 
very apt to be forgotten—that there must exist in the mind of 
each some standard of comparison, varying or unvarying, well or 
ill understood : while at the same time it enforces upon them the 
necessity of determining clearly for themselves, and announcing 
explicitly to others, what that standard is. Otherwise the pro- 
positions, affirming comparison, can have no uniform meaning 
with any two debaters, nor even with the same man at different 
times. 

To this relative side of Plato's mind belong his frequent com- 
Comparison mendations of measurement, numbering, computation, 
of Politikus comparison, &c. In the Protagoras,? he describes the 
tagoras, art of measurement as the main guide and protector 
etebes, of human life : it is there treated as applicable to the 
éc correct estimation of pleasures and pains. In the 
Pheedon,? it is again extolled: though the elements to be cal- 
culated are there specified differently. In the Philébus, the 


1 Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 8, 7, iii. 2 Plato, Protagor. p. 867 B. 
12. aa 3 Plato, Phsedon, p. 69 B. 
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antithesis of Iépas and “Ametpoy (the Determinant or Limit, and 
the Indeterminate or Infinite) is one of the leading points of the 
dialogue. We read in it moreover a bipartite division of Men- 
suration or Arithmetic,! which is quite different from the bipartite 
division just cited out of the Politikus. Plato divides it there 
(in the Philébus) into arithmetic for theorists, and arithmetic for 
practical life : besides which, he distinguishes the various practi- 
cal arts as being more or less accurate, according as they have 
more or less of measurement and sensible comparison in them. 
Thus the art of the carpenter, who employs measuring instru- 
ments such as the line and rule—is more accurate than that of 
the physician, general, pilot, husbandman, &c., who have no 
similar means of measuring. This is a classification quite diffe- 
rent from what we find in the Politikus ; yet tending in like 
manner to illustrate the relative point of view, and its frequent 
manifestation in Plato. In the Politikus, he seeks to refer praise 
and blame to a standard of measurement, instead of suffering 
them to be mere outbursts of sentiment unsystematic and un- 
analysed. 

II. The second peculiarity to which I call attention in the 
Politikus, is the definition or description there far- p,anition 
nished of the character so-called : that is, the States- oftheStates- 
man, the King, Governor, Director, or Manager, of vernor. Sci- 
human society. At the outset of the dialogue, this onfificcom- 
person is declared to belong to the Genus—Men of Frat 
Science or of Art (the two words are faintly distin- ture. Pro 
guished in Plato). It is possession of the proper 7ure° 
amount of scientific competence which constitutes a sub-divid- 
man a Governor: and which entitles him to be so 
named, whether he actually governs any society or not.2 (This 
point of departure is purely Sokratic: for in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon,? Sokrates makes the same express declaration.) 
The King knows, but does not act : yet he is not a simple critic 
or spectator—he gives orders : and those orders are not suggested 


1 Plato, Philébus, pp. 25 C, 27 D, noticed in another passage of the 
57. S¥o apiOpyrixai xai Svo MeTpaTe- Politikus, p. 258 D-E. 
Fee aroe Be ene Meriva Exoveas Tava, 3 Plato, Politikus, pp. 258 B, 250 B. 
This same bipartition, however, is 3 Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 9, 10. 
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te him by any one else (as in the case of the Herald, the Kelens- 
tés, and others), but spring fom ‘us own bosom amd ins own 
knowledge. From thence Plato -arries us through x sertes: uf 
descending logical subdivisions, until we come t defime the 
King as the shepherd and feeder of the flock of bummam Leings.~ 
Bat many other persons, besides the Hing, we comeerned in 
feeding the human ffock, and will therefore be included in this 
definition : which is thus proved to be too large, amd to require 
farther qualification and restriction Moreever the fieding: of 
the human floek belongs to others rather than to the Kime. He 
tends and takes care of the flock, bmt ines not feed it: Hemee the 
detinition ia, in this way also, unsuitable* 
Our mistake (says Plato) was of this kimd. In desertiong the 
King or Governor, we have unconsiously ‘allen pen. 
the oer the deseription. of the King, such am be wee im the 
reg hor Sanunian period or under the presideary of Kimene ; 
raeshonleg and not such as eis in the present periet. Unser 
net way the presidency of Krome, onch imam flock wos 
longer. tended and governed by adivine King ur Ged, wh 
managed every thing for it, keeping it Geppy amt comiortabie 
by his own unsesisted agency: the entire Kosmos tom, wiih :is 
revolutions, was at that time under the immesiate yuidanee of 3 
divine mover. Bot im the present perod tins divine sipermm- 
idence is withdrawn: beth the entim Kuemom,. oni each 
wharate portion of it, is left ts ca awn movement, fil uf impe- 
fection and irteguiaxicy. Hach bomen ffoek im now tonite 
not by a divine King, ae it was then, Get bw Home Emp. 
much leas perfect, lese effective. less ccultet aheve: the conatiinent 
members. Sow the defimition which we 0 upgem (Gop Pie). 
guited the King of the Setummm perausf 5 fot does oot sak th 
King of the present or omen peruet* Ait the fire commen 
men€ of cae presenc period, te Homan fliedk. eff ta themnslves 
withont superintendence from the Gods, soffies? great minery - 
4nt sions presents fom some Gods (ine fiom. Promedhers, aoe 
fun Wephestus and Schdnd. glen and seedk tio Démiair 


+ Platis, pst. 3 MCE ssw 2 Piem, Polis p OE 
Lr Ses daw ylves dn lp commer =— «5 Pigs, Pulls p SS DE. 
"TV tuts, pe 29 8, BEC. 3 Fisie, Full pp. 2a 4-25 BR. 
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rendered their condition more endurable, though still full of 


difficulty and hardship. 


1 Plato, Politik. p. 274 C. 

Plato embodies these last-mentioned 
compar ons in an elaborate and re- 
markablemythe—theological,cosmical, 
zoological, social—which occupies six 

of the Politikus D—274 E). 

ers and Socher (Ueber Platon’'s 
Schriften, pp. 273-275) point out that 
the theol of Plato in this fable 
ane ge pet whet re hea in the 

heedon, ublic : and Socher 
insists upon such discre 


cy as one of 
his arguments against the genuineness 


of the Politikus. I have already ob- D 


served that I do not concur in his 
inference. I do not expect uniformity 
of doctrine in the various Platonic 
dialogues: more especially on a subject 
80 much beyond ce, and 80 
completely o to conjectures of 
a rich apts Sephistes oS and 
cosmogony. e 8 pp. 242- 
243, Plato bad talked in a’ port of 
contemptuous tone about those who 


dealt with philosophical doctrine in wi 
t or Demons; 


the way of mythe, asa proceeding fi 
only for pore : (not unlik a the manner 
of Aristotle, when he speaks of oi 
aveiaes t{opevor—ra uwep uae, 
etaphys. 1000, a. 15-18, A. 1071, 
b. 2): while here, in the tikus, 
he dil upon what he admits to be a 
boyish mythe, partly 
fiustration of his hilosophieal purpose, 
Justration of his philosop . 
use he wishes to ven the 
monotony of a long-continued classifica- 
tion. Agnin,in the Phedrus(p. 229 C), 
the Platonic Sokrates is made tocensure 


nen ds 
: but here, in the Poli- 
backward and for- 


explanation of the popular ds— 
about earthborn men, and about Helios 
turning back his chariot, in order to 
escape the shocking spectacle of the 
Thyestean banquet: which agence, 
when so explained, Plato declares that 
ple would be wrong to disbelieve 
age ind wolAay ove oplas amo- 
rourra, pp. 271 B, 268 A, B, ©) 

The differences d 
handling, between the various | 
tonic d jogues, are facta not less 
worthy to noted than the simi- 
larities. Here, in the mythe of the 


because a certain i 


expressly adapts his dead 


Pla- to 


Politikus, we find a peculiar theolo- 
gical view, and a very remarkable 
cosmnical doctrine — the rotation and 
counter-rotation of the Kosmos. The 
Kosmos is here declared (as in the 
Timzeus) to be a living and intelligent 
Subject ; having received these mental 
ts from its Demiurgus. But the 
osmos is also Body as well as Mind ; 
so that it is incapable of that constant 
sameness or uniformity which belongs 
to the Divine: Body having in itself an 
incurable principle of disorder (p. 269 
)} The Kosmos is perpetually in 
movement; but its movement is only 
rotatory or circular in the same place : 
which is the nearest approximation to 
uniformity of movement. It does not 
always revolve by itself; nor is it 
always made to revolve by the Divine 
Steersman (cvSeprjrns, p. 272 E), but 
alternately the one and the other. 
This Divine Steersman presides over its 
rotation for a certain time, and along 
th him many subordinate Deities 
until an epoch fixed 
by some oe destiny has been 
reached (p. 272 E). Then the Steers- 
man withdraws from the process to his 
ee cade ets Thy Ar pddged we- 
ptww)y e other es along 
wi ry The Kosmos, left to 
e same 
direction, and begins its counter rota- 
tion ; revolving by itself backwards, or 
in the contrary direction. By such 
violent revulsion many of the living 
inhabitants of the Kosmos are de- 
stro The henomena are suc- 
vely reproduced, but in an inverse 
direction—the old men go back to ma- 
turity, olor again an ; eer the 
are born and pass thro 
their lives backwards from age to fa. 
fancy. Yet the counter-rotation brings 
about not simply an inverted repro- 
duction of henomena, but new 
henomena also: for we are told that the 
osmos, when left to itself, did toler- 
ably well as long as it remembered the 
Steersman’s direction, but after a cer- 
we ceacer Ay i and ment 
wrong and evil : 
so that fhe Steersmaan was at last forced 
to put his hand again to the work, and 
toit a fresh rotationin his own 
on (p. 278 B-D). The Kosmos 
never goes satisfactorily, except when 
the hand of the Steersman is upon it. 
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The human King, whom we shall now attempt to define, tends 


Distinction 
of Causes 


the human flock; but there are other persons also 
who assist in doing so, and without whose concurrent 
agency he could not attain his purpose. We may 
illustrate this by comparing with him the weaver of 
woollen garments : who requires many subsidiary and 
preparatory processes, performed by agents different 
from himself (such as the carder of wool, the spinner, 
and the manufacturer of the instruments for working 
the loom) to enable him to finish his work. In all 


matters, important as well as vulgar, two separate processes or 
arts, or contributory persons, are to be distinguished: Causes 
and Co-Causes, 4.¢., Principal Causes, and Concurrent, Auxiliary, 
Co-efficient, Subordinate, Causes.' The King, like the Weaver, 
is distinguishable, from other agents helping towards the same 
end, as a Principal Cause from Auxiliary Causes? The Causes 
auxiliary to the King, in so far as they are inanimate, may be 
distributed roughly under seven heads (bipartition being here 


But we are informed that there are 
varieties of this divine administration : 
one named the period of Kronus or 
Satarn ; another that of Zeus, &c. The 

ent is the period of Zeus (p. 272 B). 

period of Kronus was one of spon- 
taneousand universalabundance, under 
the immediate superintendence of the 
Deity. This Divine Ruler was infi- 


nitely superior to the subjects whom gi 


he ruled, and left nothing to be desired. 
But now, in the present period of gaa 
men are under human rule, and no 

divine: there is no such marked supe- 
riority of the Ruler to his subjects. 
The human race has been on the 
of becoming extinct ; and has only 
saved Wy beneficent presents from va- 
rious Gods—fire from Prometheus 

handicraft from Hephsxstasand Athéné 
(pp. 272 C, 274 C). : 

All this prodigious bulk of mythical 
invention ( 
seems to introduced here for the 
purpose of illustrating the com ve 
ratio between the Ruler and sub- 


jects ; and the material differenceinthis P 


respect between King and Shepherd— 
between the government of ind by 

ings, and of flocks and herds by 
the herdsman. in eres ae 
the True and Genuine er (he lays 


int ( 


Gavpacrds Syxos, p. 277 B) 


it down), we can expect nothing better 
that a man among other men; but 
ed above his fellows, so far 
plishment, nf caper norte : 
ent, can confer su : 
There is much in this copious mythe 
which I cannot clearly understand or 
put er: nor do I derive much 
profit from the long on of it 
ven by Stalilbaum Proleg: ad Polit. 
PP 100-128). Wecannot fairly demand 
ther ous ap rT saat or pro- 
found meaning in the different features 
of an ingenious fiction. The thesis 
of a ter del eer ae the 
spinning like a » em érov 
acted wodeds tdvat, Ls 270 A), with an 
verted reproduction of past 
m 
i es in the Greek m 
logy. Icannot tell how farit may have 
been b st Alla statement 


1 Plato, Politik. p. 281 D-E. 
2 Plato, Politik. p. 287 D. 
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impracticable)—Implements,: Vessels, Vehicles, Protections sur- 
rounding the Body, Recreative Objects, Raw Material of every 
variety, Nutritive Substances, &c.! Other auxiliary Causes are, 
the domestic cattle, bought slaves, and all descriptions of serving 
persons ; being often freemen who undertake, for hire, servile 
occupations and low trades. There are moreover ministerial 
officers of a higher grade: heralds, scribes, interpreters, prophets, 
priests, Sophists, rhetors; and a great diversity of other func- 
 tionaries, military, judicial, forensic, dramatic, &c., who manage 
different departments of public affairs, often changing from one 
post to another.? But these higher ministerial functionaries 
differ from the lower in this—That they pretend to be themselves 
the directors and managers of the government, not recognising 
the genuine King: whereas the truth is, that they are only 
ministerial and subordinate to him:—they are Concurrent 
Causes, while he is the only real or principal Cause.* 

Our main object now (says the Eleate) is to distinguish this 


Real Cause from the subordinate Causes which are 
mistaken for its partners and equals :—the genuine 
and intelligent Governor, from those who pretend 
falsely to be governors, and are supposed often to be 
such. We cannot admit the lines of distinction, 


Plato does 
not admit 
the received 
classifica- 
tion of go- 
vernment. 
It does not 
touch the 


which are commonly drawn between different govern- point Bpon 
ments, as truly logical : at least they are only subordi- true dis- 


nate to ours. Most men distinguish the government 
of one, or a few, or the many: government of the 
poor or of the rich: government according to law, 
or without law:—by consent, or by force. The 


tinction 
ought to be 
founded— 
Scientific or 
Unscienti- 
fic. 


different names current, monarchy or despotism, aristocracy, or 
oligarchy, &c., correspond to these definitions. But we hold 
that these definitions do not touch the true characteristic : which 
is to be found in Science, Knowledge, Intelligence, Art or scien- 


1 Plato, Politik. pp obscure jest deserves Stallbaum’s com- 
2 Plato, Papen BP. * 300-301 B. Plato pliment :—“ Ceterum lepidissima hsec 
describes these men comparingthem est istorum. a Sere gage rrisio, qui cum 
to lions, centaurs, vaakyrs, Wild beaste, leonibus, Centauris, 8, aliisque 
feeble and is not very monstris Peeper nica lato repeats 
but I presume that it it p. 803 C. 
alludes to the variety of functions, 


3 Plato, Politik. p. 291 C 


and the 5 ease alternation of func- 
cannot think that such an 4 Plato, Politik. p. 292 D. 


tions. 
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tific procedure, &c., and in nothing else. The true government 
of mankind is, the scientific or artistic: whether it be carried on 
by one, or a few, or many—whether by poor or rich, by force or 
consent—whether according to law, or without law.' This is 
the right and essential characteristic of genuine government :— 
it is government conducted according to science or art. All 
governments not conforming to this type are only spurious 
counterfeits and approaches to it, more or less defective or 
objectionable.* 

Looking to the characteristic here suggested, the Eleate pro- 
nounces that all numerous and popular governments 


Unscientifi A 
govern- © must be counterfeits There can be no genuine 
ments are government except by One man, or by a very,small 


feits. Go- number at most. True science or art is not attain- 
vernment ‘ 
by anynu- able by many persons, whether rich or poor: scarcely 
sta a even by a few, and probably by One alonc; since 
countertett the science or art of governing men is more difficult 
by theone than any other science or art.* But the government 
scientific = of this One is the only true and right government, 
true govern- whether he proclaims laws or governs without law, 
ee whether he employs severity or mildness—provided 
only he adheres to his art, and achieves its purpose, the good and 
improvement of the governed.‘ He is like the true physician, 
who cuts and burns pafients, when his art commands, for the 
purpose of curing them. He will not be disposed to fetter him- 
self by fixed general laws: for the variety of situations and the 
fluctuation of circumstances, is so perpetual, that no law can 
possibly fit all cases. He will recognise no other law but his 
art.5 If he lays down any general formula or law, it will only 
be from necessity, because he cannot be always at hand to watch 
and direct each individual case: but he will not hesitate to depart 
from his own formula whenever Art enjoins it. That alone is 
base, evil, unjust, which he with his political Science or Art 
declares to be so. If in any particular case he departs from his 


1 Plato, Politik. pp. 292 C, 298 B. 3 Plato, Politik. pp. 292 D-E, 297 B, 
2 Plato, Politik. p. 203 E. ravra» 
rire kal ard robs rowvrovs Spovs 5 Eat, Politik. er ere 


yee te Vinee Noais ot et ae para rBaig GAAR Thy TéExvyY VSyow wepe- 


4 [4 x vos. 
ovrws oUcas Accrdov. 6 Plato, Politik. pp. 900 C, 295 B-C. 
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own declaration, and orders such a thing to be done—the public 
have no right to complain that he does injustice. No patient 
can complain of his physician, if the latter, acting upon the 
counsels of his art, disregards a therapeutic formula.! All the 
acts of the true Governor are right, whether according or contrary 
to law, so long as he conducts himself with Art and Intelligence 
—aiming exclusively to preserve the people, and to render them 


better instead of worse.’ 


How mischievous would it be (continues the Eleate) if we 


prescribed by fixed laws how the physician or the 
steersman should practise their respective arts: if 
we held them bound to peremptory rules, punishing 
them whenever they departed from those rules, and 
making them accountable before the Dikastery, when 
any one accused them of doing so: if we consecrated 
these rules and dogmas, forbidding all criticism or 
censure upon them, and putting to death the free 
enquirer as a dreaming, prosy, Sophist, corrupting 
the youth and inciting lawless discontent!* How 
absurd, if we pretended that every citizen did. know, 
or might or ought to know, these two arts ; because 
the matters concerning them were enrolled in the 


Fixed laws, 
limiting the 
scientific 
Governor, 
are mischie- 
vous, as they 
would be for 
the physi- 
cian and the 
steersman. 
Absurdity 
of determin- 
ing medical 
ractice by 
ws, and 
presuming 
every one to 
know it. 


laws, and 


because no one ought to be wiser than the laws? Who would 
think of imposing any such fetters on other arts, such as those of 
the general, the painter, the husbandman, the carpenter, the 
prophet, the cattle-dealer? To impose them would be to render 
life, hard as it is even now, altogether intolerable. Yet these 
are the trammels under which in actual cities the political Art is 
exercised.® 


Such are the mischiefs inseparable, in greater or less degree, 


1 Plato, Politik. p. 296 C-D. 

3 Plato, Politik. p. 297 A. 

3 Plato, Politik. pp. 298-299. 299 B: 
Kai trotvuy ere Segoe: Oéobar vopov emi 
wact TOUTS, ay Tis KuBepyntixiy car Td 
vavrixdy 9 TS YyLevdoY Kat iar puis aAn- 
Geiay . . . Syrisy faivyra Ta ypap- 


xuBepyynrenyn, &c. 

4 Plato, Polit. p. 209 C. av 8 wapa 
TOUS womous Kai Ta yeypappéva Sof 
weiBey etre véous etre mpeaButas, KoAa- 
Geev rois éoxaros. Ovder yap Sety tev 
vouwy elva: codwrepoy: ovdéva yap 
dyvoeiy 76 Te iaTpixdy cai Td VyLecvo” 


para Kai copicémevos OTiouy wept 1a 
TowavTa, wWpwToy péey pte tarpexdy 
euroy pyre xuBepyytixov ovonadeyr, 
“@AAa ewpdroyov aboddaxyy Tiva 
cod sae wal «18° ws ScadOeipovra aAAovs 


‘peerdpovs cai avaneOovra émriderbar 


oude rd xuBepyntixoy Kai vaurTixév: efer- 
vat yap TH BovAopevp parOdvery yeypapu- 
péva Kai waTpta On Ketpeva. 

5 Plato, Polit. p. 209 D-E. oaore 6 
Bios, Oy Kat viv xadenrds, cis Toy xpdvoy 
éxetvov dBiwtos ytyvotr’ av Td waparay. 
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from fixed and peremptory laws. Yet grave as these 
ment by mischiefs are, there are others yet graver, which such 
fixed lawsit Jaws tend to obviate. If the magistrate appointed to 
lawless go- guard and enforce the laws, ventures to break or con- 
by unscien- travene them, simulating, but not really possessing, 
tificmen, the Art or Science of the genuine Ruler—he will 
thanlaw- make matters far worse. The laws at any rate are 


oont uy ™- such as the citizens have been accustomed to, and such 
ee ttis 28 give a certain measure of satisfaction. But the 


asecond- arbitrary rule of this violent and unscientific Gover- 
nor is a tyranny :! which is greatly worse than the 
laws. Fixed laws are thus a second-best :* assuming that you 
cannot obtain a true scientific, artistic, Governor. If such a man 
could be obtained, men would be delighted to live under him. 
But they despair of ever seeing such a character, and they there- 
fore cling to fixed laws, in spite of the numerous concomitant 
mischiefs.2 These mischiefs are indeed so serious, that when we 
look at actual cities, we are astonished how they get on under 
such a system; and we cannot but feel how firm and deeply 
rooted a city naturally is.‘ 

We see therefore (the Eleate goes on) that there is no true 
Comparison polity—nothing which deserves the name of a genuine 
ofunscientl- nolitical society—except the government of one chief, 
mente. The scientific or artistic. With him laws are superfluous 
Pay rhein ce and even inconvenient. All other polities are counter- 
Dem feits : factions and cabals, rather than governments :° 
delusions carried on by tricksters and conjurers. 
agovern- But among these other polities or sham polities, there 
ment. is a material difference as to greater or less badness : 
and the difference turns upon the presence or absence of good 
laws. Thus, the single-headed government, called monarchy 
(assuming the Prince not to be a man of science or art) is the 


1 Plato, Politik. p. 800 A-B, 301 5 Plato, Polit. pp. 302-303 B-C. rovs 

C. Kowerous TOUTeY THY TOALTELaY Wager, 

2 Plato, Polit. p. 800 C. dSevrepos *ARY, THS EmioTipovos, ahaiperdow as 

wrote. ee ee 

xovs, Kat € ioray =, ares 

3 Plato, Polit. p. 301 D. dvras Kai avrovs elva: rovovTous, peyi- 

4 Plato, Polit. p. 302 A. 4 éxetvo crovs 8% Svras pieyrds cai ydyras 

quiv Oavparréoy paddy, as icxupdy 1 peyiorovs yiyvecOa Trew cogioter go- 
works dort G¥oe ; quotas. 
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best of all the sham-polities, if the Prince rules along with 
and in observance of known good laws: but it is the worst of 
them all, if he rules without such laws, as a despot or tyrant. 
Oligarchy, or the government of a few—if under good laws, is 
less good than that of the Prince under the same circumstances— 
if without such laws, is less bad than that of the despot. Lastly, 
the government of the many is less good under the one supposi- 
tion—and less bad under the other. It is less effective, either 
for good or for evil. It is in fact less of a government: the 
administrative force being lost by dissipation among many hands 
for short intervals ; and more free play being thus left to indi- 
viduals. Accordingly, assuming the absence of laws, democracy 
is the least bad or most tolerable of the six varieties of sham- 
polity. Assuming the presence of laws, it is the worst of 
them.’ 

We have thus severed the genuine scientific Governor from 
the unworthy counterfeits by whom his agency is ,, panei: 
mimicked in actual society. But we have still to vernor dis- 
sever him from other worthier functionaries, analo- finguished 
gous and cognate, with whom he co-operates; and to rat re 
show by what characteristic he is distinguished from They are 
persons such as the General, the Judge, the Rhetor or Sl! Properly 
Persuader to good and just objects. The distinction a 7 
is, that all these functions, however honourable func- ; 
tions, are still nevertheless essentially subordinate and minis- 
terial, assuming a sovereign guidance from some other quarter to 
direct them. Thus the General may, by his strategic art, carry 
on war effectively ; but he must be directed when, and against 
whom, war is to be carried on. The Judge may decide quarrels 
without fear, antipathy, or favour: but the general rules for 
deciding them must be prescribed to him by a higher authority. 
So too the Rhetor may apply his art well, to persuade people, or 
to work upon their emotions, without teaching them: but he 
must be told by some one else, when and on what occasions per- 
suasion is suitable, and when force must be employed instead of 
it.2 Each of these functionaries must learn, what his own art 


PR i Polit. p. Biol B. ris 3) rov va OpOay wodcreriov pire one xa- 
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will not teach him, the proper seasons, persons, and limitations, 
among and under which his art is to be applied. To furnish such 
guidance is the characteristic privilege and duty of the scientific 
chief, for which he alone is competent. He does not act himself, 
but he originates, directs, and controls, all the real agents and 
agencies. Without him, none of them are available or bene- 
ficial towards their special ends. He alone can judge of their 
comparative value, and of the proper reasons for invoking or 
restraining their interference.! 

The great scientific Governor being thus defined, and logically 


distinguished from all others liable to be confounded 


What the 

ecienuis with him, Plato concludes by a brief statement what 
will do. He his principal functions are. He will aim at ensuring 
vill aim at among his citizens the most virtuous characters and 
tion of Me the best ethical combinations. Like the weaver (to 
vous’ He Whom he has been already assimilated) he will put 
logethor th : together the great political web or tissue of improved 
energetic _ citizenship, intertwining the strong and energetic vir- 
thosantie, tues (the warp) with the yielding and gentler virtues 
Nitncai ais. (the woof)? Both these dispositions are parts or 
sidence | be- branches of virtue ; but there is a natural variance or 
ween them. 


repulsion between them.? Each of them is good, in 


proper measure and season: each of them is bad, out of measure 
and season. The combination of both, in due proportion, is 
indispensable to form the virtuous citizen : and that combinaticn 
it is the business of the scientific Governor to form and uphold. 
It is with a view to this end that he must set at work all the 
agents of teaching and education, and must even interfere to 
arrange the intermarriages of the citizens; not allowing the 
strong and courageous families to form alliance with each other, 
lest the breed should in time become too violent—nor the gentle 
and quiet families to do the like, lest the offspring should degene- 
rate into stupidity.‘ 

All persons, who, unable to take on this conjunction, sin by an 
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excess of the strong element, manifesting injustice or 
irreligion—must be banished or put to death:? all 
who sin by excess of the feebler element, exhibiting 
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If a man 
sins by ex- 
cess of the 
energetic 
element, he 


stupidity and meanness, must be degraded into slavery. is to be 


Above all things, the scientific Governor must himself 
dictate, and must implant and maintain, in the minds 
of all his citizens, an authoritative standard of ortho- 
dox sentiment respecting what is just, honourable, 
good—and the contrary. If this be ensured, and if 
the virtues naturally discordant be attempered with 
proper care, he will make sure of a friendly and har- 
monious community, enjoying as much happiness as 
human affairs admit.® 


I have thus given a brief abridgment of the main 
the Politikus, and of the definition which Plato gives 
of the True Governor and his function. I proceed to 
make a few remarks upon it. 

Plato’s theory of government is founded upon the 
supposition of perfect knowledge—scientific or artistic 
intelligence—in the person of the Governor : a partial 
approach, through teaching and acquired knowledge, ; 
to that immense superiority of the Governor over the 


killed or 
banished ; 
if of the 
gentle, hee he is 


a slave. ‘The 
Governor 
must keep 
up in the 
minds of the 
citizens an 
unanimous 
standard 

of ethical 
orthodoxy 


purpose of 
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Governed, which existed in the Saturnian period. It is this, and 
this alone, which constitutes, in his estimation, the title to govern 
mankind. The Governor does not himself act: he directs the 
agency of others: and the directions are dictated by his know- 
ledge. I have already observed that Sokrates had himself 
enunciated the doctrine—Superior scientific competence (the 
special privilege of a professor or an artist) is the only legitimate 
title to govern. 

From Sokrates the idea passed both to Plato and to Xeno- 
phon: and the contrast between the two is shown Different 
forcibly by the different way in which they deal ee ile 
with it. Xenophon has worked it out on a large ideal is 


1 Plato, Polit. p. 309 A. 2 Plato, Polit. pp 300 C, 310 E. 
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worked out scale, in the Cyropsedia—on a small scale, in the 
and Xeno. CE&conomicus. Cyrus in the former, Ischomachus in 
phon. The the latter, knows better than any one else what is 
speculation to be done, and gives orders accordingly. But both 
wan ot the one and the other are also foremost in action, 
action. setting example as well as giving orders to others. 
Now Plato, while developing the same idea, draws a marked line 
of distinction between Science and Practice :—between direction 
and execution.! His scientific Governor does not act at all, but 
he gives orders to all the different men of action, and he is the 
only person who knows on what occasions and within what 
limits each agent should put forth his own special aptitude. 
Herein we discern one of the distinctions between these two virt 
Socratwt: Xenophon, the soldier and man of action—Plato, the 
speculative: philosopher. Xenophon conceives the conditions of 
the True Governor in a larger way than Plato, for he includes 
among them the forward and energetic qualities requisite for 

acting on the feelings of the subject Many, and for disposing 
them to follow orders with cheerfulness and zeal:? whereas 
Plato makes abstraction of this part of the conditions, and postu- 
lates obedience on the part of the many as an item in his 
fundamental hypothesis. Indeed he perpetually presents us 
with the comparison of the physician, who cuts and burns for the 
purpose of ultimate cure. Plato either neglects, or assumes as a 
matter of course, the sentiments of the persons commanded, or 
the conditions of willing obedience ; while Xenophon dwells upon 
the maintenance of such sentiments as one of the capital difficul- 
ties in the problem of government. And we perceive a marked 
contrast between the unskilful proceedings of Plato, when he 
visited Dionysius IJ. at Syracuse, illustrating his (Plato’s) 
inaptitude for dealing with a real situation—and the judicious 
management of Xenophon, when acting as one of the leaders of 
the Cyreian army under circumstances alike unexpected and 
perilous. 

Plato here sets forth the business of governing as a special art, 


1 Plato, Polit. PP. 259 C-D, 806 D. we see the difference between the 
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analogous to the special art of the weaver, the steers- gees 
man, the physician. Now in each special art, the in the Poly. 
requisite knowledge and competence is possessed only ee 
by the one or few artists who practise them. The pn to that 
knowledge possessed by such one or few, suffices for which is 
all the remaining community ; who benefit by it, but Protago 
are altogether ignorant on the matter, and follow in the 
orders blindfold. As this one Artist is the only com- 
petent person for the task, so he is assumed qud Artist, to be 
infallible in the performance of the task—never to go wrong, nor 
to abuse his power, nor to aim at any collateral end.! Such is 
Plato’s theory of government in the Politikus. Butif we turn to 
the Protagoras, we shall find this very theory of government ex- 
plicitly denied, and a counter-theory affirmed, in the discourse 
put into the mouth of Protagoras. That Sophist is made to dis- 
tinguish the political or social art, upon which the possibility of 
constituting or keeping up human society depends, from all other 
arts (manual, useful, linguistic), by this express characteristic : 
All other arts were distributed among mankind in such 
manner, that knowledge and skill were confined to an exclusive 
few, whose knowledge, each in his own special department, 
sufficed for the service of all the rest, not favoured with the like 
knowledge—but the political or social art was distributed (by 
order of Zeus to Hermes) on a principle quite opposite. It was 
imparted to every member of society without exception. If it 
had been granted only to a few, and not to all, society could not 
have held together. Justice and the sense of shame (Temperance 
or Moderation), which are the bonds of the city and the fruits of 
the political art, must be instilled into every man. Whoever 
cannot take on and appropriate them (Zeus proclaims it as his 
law), must be slain as a nuisance or distemper of the city.? 

Such we have seen to be the theory enunciated by the Platonic 
Protagoras (in the dialogue so-called) respecting the points of 
political or social art. It pervades all the members ro Ero: 


orean 


of society, as a common and universal attribute, theory— 
though each man has his own specialty besides. It Common. 


was thus distributed at the outset by Zeus. It stands sentiment. 


21 Compare Plato, Republic, i. pp. 340-341. 2 Plato Protag. pp. 822, $25 A. 
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embodied in the laws and in the unwritten customs, so that one 
man may know it as well as another. Every man makes open 
profession of knowing and possessing it:—which he cannot do 
with any special art. Fathers enforce it on their children by 
rewards and punishments, schoolmasters and musicians impart it 
by extracts from the poets: the old teach it to the young: nay 
every man, far from desiring to monopolise it for himself, is for- 
ward in teaching it to others: for it is the interest of every one 
that his neighbour should learn it. Since every one thus teaches 
it, there are no professed or special teachers: yet there are still 
some few who can teach it a little better than others—and among 
those few I (says Protagoras) am one.! 

Whoever compares the doctrine of the Politikus? with the 
Counter. portion of the Protagoras? to which I have just re- 
Theory in ferred, will see that they stand to each other as theory 
kus. The and counter-theory. The theory in the Politikus sets 
oftheEleate aside (intentionally or not) that in the Protagoras. 
in the , The Platonic Protagoras, spokesman of King Nomos, 

omuch = represents common sense, sentiment, sympathies and 

‘artherthan sntipathies, written laws, and traditional customs 
Protagoras. known to all as well as reverenced by the majority : 
the Platonic Politikus repudiates all these, as preposterous fetters 
to the single Governor who monopolises all political science and 
art. Let us add too, that the Platonic Protagoras (whom many 
commentators teach us to regard as a person of exorbitant arro- 
gance and pretensions) is a very modest man compared to the 
Eleate in the Platonic Politikus. For the former accepts all the 
written laws and respected customs around him,—admits that 
most others know them, in the main, as well as he,—and only 
professes to have acquired a certain amount of superior skill in 
impressing them upon others: whereas the latter sets them all 
aside, claims for himself an uncontradicted monopoly of social 
science and art, and postulates an extent of blind submission 
from society such as has never yet been yielded in history. 

The Eleate here complains of it as a hardship, that amidst a 


1 Plato, Pro 327-328. trine of babe I pare given a brief 
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community actually established and existing, directed 
by written laws, traditional customs and common 
sentiment (the Protagorean model),—he, the political 
artist, is interdicted from adverse criticism and out- 
spoken censure of the legal and consecrated doctrines. 
If he talks as one wiser than the laws, or impugns 
them as he thinks that they deserve, or theorises in 
his own way respecting the doctrines which they 
sanction—he is either laughed to scorn as a visionary, 
prosing, Sophist—or hated, and perhaps punished, 
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as a corruptor of youth ; as a person who brings the institutions 
of society into contempt, and encourages violators of the law.! 
The reproach implied in these phrases of Plato is doubtless 


intended as an allusion to the condemnation of So- 


krates. It is a reproach well-founded against that synergy 
proceeding of the government of Athens:—and would Not So great 
have been still better founded against other contem- where. Plato 
5 . ° complains 
porary governments. That the Athenians were in- of the as 
tolerant, is not to be denied: but they were less iu ieality. 
intolerant than any of their contemporaries. No- in oxeing 
where else except at Athens could Sokrates have gone butexactsit 
on until seventy years of age talking freely in the thet which 
market-place. against the received political and reli- he himself 


gious orthodoxy. There was more free speech (zap- 


pnoia)? at Athens than in any part of the contemporary world. 
Plato, Xenophon, and the other companions of Sokrates, pro- 
claimed by lectures and writings that they thought themselves 
wiser than the laws of Athens: yet though the Gorgias was in- 
tended as well as adapted to bring into hatred and contempt both 
those laws and the persons who administered them, the Athenian 
Rhetors never indicted Plato for libel. Upon this point, we can 
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only speak comparatively: for perfect liberty of proclaiming 
opinions neither does now exist, nor ever has existed, any where. 
Most men have no genuine respect for the right of another to 
form and express an opinion dissentient from theirs: if they 
happen to hate the opinion, they account it a virtue to employ as 
much ill-usage or menace as will frighten the holder thereof into 
silence. Plato here points out in emphatic language,! the de- 
plorable consequences of assuming infallibility and perfection for 
the legal and customary orthodoxy of the country, and prohibiting 
free censure by dissentient individuals. But this is on the sup- 
position that the laws and customs are founded only on common 
sense and traditional reverence :—and that the scientific Governor 
is among the dissenters. Plato’s judgment is radically different 
when he supposes the case reversed :—when King Nomos is 
superseded by the scientific Professor of whom Plato dreams, or 
by a lawgiver who represents him. We shall observe this when 
we come to the Treatise de Legibus, in which Plato constitutes an 
orthodoxy of his own, prohibiting free dissent by restrictions and 
penalties stricter than any which were known to antiquity. He 
cannot recognise an infallible common sense: but he has no 
scruple in postulating an infallible scientific dictator, and in 
enthroning himself as such. Though well aware that reasoned 
truth presents itself to different philosophers in different versions, 
he does not hesitate to condemn those philosophers who differ 
from him, to silence or to something worse. 

Tt will appear then that the Platonic Politikus distinguishes 
Theory of three varieties and gradations of social constitution. 
the Politi _ 1. Sctence or Art. Systematic Construction from the 
guished beginning, based upon Theory.—That which is directed 
arog Bark by the constant supervision of a scientific or artistic 
ty. Gigantic Ruler. This is the only true or legitimate polity. 
forcethe | Represented by Plato in Republic. Illustrated by 
wOree the systematic scheme of weights, measures, apportion- 
ment of years, months, and days, in calendar—put together on 
scientific principles by the French Convention in 1793—as con- 
trasted with the various local, incoherent, growths, which had 
obtained recognition through custom or arbitrary preference of 
unscientific superiors. 


1 Plato, Polit. p. 299 E. 
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2. Common Sense. Unsystematic Aggregate of Customs, accepted 
an an Actual Soctety—That which is directed by written laws 
and fixed traditional customs, known to every one, approved by 
the common sense of the community, and communicated as well 
as upheld by the spontaneous teaching of the majority. King 
Nomos. 

This stands for the second best scheme : the least objectionable 
form of degeneracy—yet still a degeneracy. It is the scheme set 
forth by the Platonic Protagoras, in the dialogue so called. 
Represented with improvements by Plato in Treatise De Legibus. 

3. Gigantic Individual Force.—That in which some violent 
individual—not being really scientific or artistic, but perhaps 
falsely pretending to be so—violates and tramples under foot the 
established laws and customs, under the stimulus of his own 
exorbitant ambition and unmeasured desires. 

This is put forward as the worst scheme of all: as the greatest 
depravation of society, and the greatest forfeiture of public as 
well as private happiness. We have here the proposition which 
Polus and Kalliklés are introduced as defending in the Gorgias, 
and Thrasymachus in the Republic. In both dialogues, Sokrates 
undertakes to expose it. The great benefit conferred by King 
Nomos, is, that he protects society against the maximum of evil. 

Another interesting comparison may be made: that between 
the Politikus and the Republic. We must remember Gomparinot 
that the Politikus is announced by Plato as having of the Poli- 
two purposes. 1. To give a lesson in the method of the Repub- 
definition and division. 2. To define the charac- lic. Pointe 
teristic of the person bearing the name of Politikus, and differ- 

him from all others, analogous or dis- ©" 
te.—The method is here more prominent than the doctrine. 

But in the Republic, no lesson of method is attempted ; the 
doctrine stands alone and independent of it. We shall find how- 
ever that the doctrine is essentially the same. That which the 
Politikus lays down in brief outline, is in the Republic amplified 
and enlarged ; presented with many variations and under diffe- 
rent points of view, yet, still at the bottom, the same doctrine, 
both as to affirmation and negation. ‘The Republic affirms (as the 
Politikus does) the exclusive legitimacy of science, art, intelli- 
gence, &c., as the initiatory and omnipotent authority over all 
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the constituent members of society: and farther, that such 
intelligence can have no place except in one or a few privileged 
persons, The Republic (like the Politikus) presents to us the 
march of society with its Principal Cause—its concurrent or 
Auxiliary Causes—and its inferior governable mass or matter, 
the human flock, indispensable and co-essential as a part of the 
whole scheme. In the Republic, the Cause is represented by the 
small council of philosophical Elders : the concurrent causes, by 
the Guardians or trained soldiers: the inferior matter, by the 
remaining society, which is distributed among various trades, 
providing for the subsistence and wants of all. The explanation 
of Justice (which is the ostensible purpose of the Republic) is 
made to consist in the fact—That each one of these several parts 
does its own special work—nothing more—nothing less. Through- 
out all the Republic, a constant parallelism is carried on (often 
indeed overstrained) between the community and the individual 
man. In the one as well as in the other, Plato recognises the 
three constituent elements, all essential as co-operators, but each 
with its own special function : in the individual, he recognises 
three souls (encephalic, thoracic, and abdominal) as corresponding 
to Elders, Guardians, and Producers, in the community. Here 
are the same features as those given in outline in the Politikus : 
but the two higher features of the three appear greatly expanded 
in the Republic: the training and conditions proper for the 
philosophic Artist or Governor, and for his auxiliaries the 
Guardians, being described and vindicated at great length. 
Moreover, in the Republic, Plato not only repeats the doctrine! 
that the right of command belongs to every art in its own pro- 
vince and over its own subject-matter (which is the cardinal 
point in the Politikus)—but he farther proclaims that each 
individual neither can exercise, nor ought to exercise, more than 
one art. He allows no double men or triple men?—“ Quam 
quisque novit artem, in e& se exerceat”. He would not have 
respected the Xenophontic Cyrus or Ischomachus. He carries 
the principle of specialization to its extreme point. His Republic 
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is an aggregate of special artists and professional aptitudes : 
among whom the Governor is only one, though the first and 
rarest. He sets aside the common basis of social endowments 
essential to every man: upon which each man’s specialty is 
superinduced in the theory of the Platonic Protagoras. The 
only common quality which Plato admits is,—That each man, 
and each of the three souls composing each man, shall do his own 
business and his own business only: this is his definition of 
Justice, in the Republic.} 

Lastly, I will illustrate the Politikus by comparison with the 


Kratylus, which will be treated in the next chapter. 
The conception of dictatorial science or art, which I 
have stated as the principal point in the Politikus, 
appears again in the Kratylus applied to a different 
subject—naming, or the imposition of names. Right 
and legitimate name-giving is declared to be an affair 
of science or art, like right and legitimate polity : it 

can only be performed by the competent scientific or 
artistic name-giver, or by the lawgiver considered in 
that special capacity. The second title of the dialogue 
Kratylus is Mept ’Ovopdray *OpOdérnros—On the Recti- 
tude or legitimacy of names. What constitutes right 
and legitimate Name-giving? In like manner, we 
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might provide a second title for the. Politikus—Mepi Hodcreias 
"OpOérmros—On the rectitude or legitimacy of polity or sociality. 
What constitutes right or legitimate sociality ?? Plato answers— 
It is the constant dictation and supervision of art or science—or 
of the scientific, artistic, dictator, who alone knows both the End 
and the means. This alone is right and true sociality—or 
sociality as it ought to be. So, if we read the Kratylus, we find 
Plato defining in the same way right Name-giving—or name- 
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giving as it ought to be. It is when each name is given by an 
artistic name-constructor, who discerns the Form of the name 
naturally suitable in each particular case, and can embody it in 
appropriate letters and syllables.1 A true or right name signifies 
by likeness to the thing signified.2 The good lawgiver discerns 
this likeness : but all lawgivers are not good : the bad lawgiver 
fancies that he discerns it, but is often mistaken.? It would be 
the ideal perfection of language, if every name could be made 
to signify by likeness to the thing named. But this cannot be 
realised : sufficient likenesses cannot be found to furnish an 
adequate stock of names. In the absence of such best standard, 
we are driven to eke out language by appealing to a second-best, 
an inferior and vulgar principle approximating more or less to 
rectitude—that is, custom and convention.‘ 

We see thus that in the Kratylus also, as well as in the Politi- 
kus, the systematic dictation of the Man of Science or Art is 
pronounced to be the only basis of complete rectitude. Below 
this, and far short of it, yet still indispensable as a supplement in 
real life—is, the authority of unsystematic custom or convention ; 
not emanating from any systematic constructive Artist, but 
actually established (often, no one knows how) among the com- 
munity, and resting upon their common sentiment, memory, and 
tradition. 

This is the true Platonic point of view, considering human 
Courageand affairs in every depariment, the highest as well as the 
Temperance lowest, as subjects of Art and Science : specialization 


in the Poli- of attributes and subdivision of function,.so that the 
tikUs. chen business of governing falls to the lot of-one or a few 
Or tne ang Dighly qualified Governors : while the social edifice is 
difficulties assumed to have been constructed from the beginning 
era aad by one of these Governors, with a view to consistent, 
Charmidés 


systematic, predetermined ends—instead of that inco- 
herent aggregate ® which is consecrated under the empire of law 


1 lus, p. 888 E. Ov 4 Plato, Kratyl. p. 435 B-C. 
planed ay ie beara 4 ; So in the Prolene (p. $328 A) 


dpa wavrds avipds Svona OéoOu éorey, 


dAAG Tivos dvoparoupyoU: obros 5° Erriv, 
ws éocxev, 6 vonodEerns, b< 8h rev Syucoup- 
by oraywraros év avOpwros ylyveTat. 
hy orts Politik. p. 292 D. 
2Plato, Kratyl. pp. 430, 481 D, 
483 C. 
3 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 431 E, 436 B. 


we find the Platonic Protagoras com- 


paring the self-originated and self- 
i traditional ethics, to the 
traditional —rTis Lornadss 


ors TOU ‘EAAQvicesy; 
The want of coherence, or of re- 
ference to any common and distinct 
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and custom. Here in the-Politikus, we read that the great 
purpose of the philosophical Governor is to train all the citizens 
into virtuous characters: by a proper combination of Courage 
and Temperance, two endowments naturally discordant, yet each 
alike essential in its proper season and measure. The inter- 
weaving of these two forms the true Regal Web of social life. 
Such is the concluding declaration of the accomplished Eleatic 
expositor, to Sokrates and the other auditors. But this suggests 
to us another question, when we revert to some of the Platonic 
dialogues handled in the preceding pages. What are Virtue, 
Courage, Temperance? In the Menon, the Platonic Sokrates 
had proclaimed, that he did not himself know what virtue was: 
that he had never seen any one else who did know: that it was 
impossible to say how virtue could be communicated, until you 
knew what virtue was—and impossible to determine any one of 
the parts of virtue, until virtue had been determined as a whole. 
In the Charmidés, Sokrates had affirmed that he did not know 
what Temperance was; he then tested several explanations there- 
of, propounded by Charmides and Kritias: but ending only in 
universal puzzle and confessed ignorance. In the Lachés, he had 
done the same with Courage: not without various expressions of 
regret for his own ignorance, and of surprise at those who talked 
freely about generalities which they had never probed to the 
bottom. Perplexed by these doubts and difficulties—which per- 
plexed yet more all his previous hearers, the modest beauty of 


End, among oe _— of established siders such a soon dangerous and 
Nowa is oiee aoe | Aristotle, Polit. intolerable to overned. 
vii. 2, 1824, ibn Kai Tey wAuere? Aristot. Polit. . 5, 1264, b. 6. 

y XV Se os etrety PadadiA os vaov 
pape Tote wAeiorots, o Ons, et wou vt mpos Sees Polit. p. 806 A. Bacrduxy 
éy of vdpor BAdwovcr, Tov Kpareiv croxd- Schlaieemacher in his Introduction 
Govra wdvres° aomep év AaxeSaipovr to the Politikus (pp. 254-256) treats 
nai ral Kofrp mpds Tous wod¢dnous gvvté- this Bacirrch ouprdox) as a poor and 

Serer citece, @ Te waideia kai rd rev insignificant fanction, for the political 
vdpeeey sr. ¢ . : 

education surroand ali Artist determined and installed by so 


and 
renga with the like sanctity— put the dial was already so lo 


those most essential to the com- ogne 
that Plato could not well lengthen 
pron eocare , and those which emanate by going into Socher 


fuller details. 
ous or pores oe thy—in 
the ee ie docile ci pathy Bond out (Ueber Platon’s Schrift. 


cies between the Poli- 
*Iody ro. xudpous re suet xepadds tikas on ba side, and Protagoras and 
re Pes Gorgias on the other—which I think 
dissents from Plato on the are really discoverable, though I do 


point of al of always vesting the governing not admit the inference which he 
in the same hands.” He con- draws from them. 
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Charmides and the mature dignity of Nikias and Laches—So- 
krates now finds himself in presence of the Eleate, who talks 
about Virtue, Temperance, Courage, &c., as matters determinate 
and familiar. Here then would have been the opportunity for 
Sokrates to reproduce all his unsolved perplexities, and to get 
them cleared up by the divine Stranger who is travelling on a 
mission of philosophy. The third dialogue, to be called the 
Philosophus, which Plato promises as sequel to the Sophistés 
and Politikus, would have been well employed in such a work of 
elucidation. 

This, I say, is what we might have expected, if Plato had 
corresponded to the picture drawn by admiring com- 
the diffi: mentators : if he had merely tied knots in one dia- 
cultiesin| logue, in order to untie them in another. But we 
logues of find nothing of the kind, nor is such a picture of 
Search—To Plato correct. The dialogue Philosophus does not 
the intellect exist, and probably was never written. Respecting 
hearer. His the embarrassments of the Menon, Lachés, Char- 
exposition midés, Alkibiadés I., Protagoras, Euthyphron—So- 

vesolu. krates says not a word—ovde ypv—to urge them upon 
the attention of the Eleate: who even alludes with 
displeasure to contentious disputants as unfair enemies. For the 
right understanding of these mysterious but familiar words— 
Virtue, Courage, Temperance—we are thrown back upon the 
common passive, unscientific, unreasoning, consciousness: or 
upon such measure and variety of it as each of us may have 
chanced to imbibe from the local atmosphere, unassisted by any 
special revelation from philosophy. At any rate, the Eleate fur- 
nishes no interpretative aid. He employs the words, as if the 
hearers understood them of course, without the slightest intima- 
tion that any difficulty attaches to them. Plato himself ignores 
all the difficulties, when he is putting positive exposition into the 
mouth of the Eleate. Puzzles and perplexities belong to the 
Dialogues of Search ; in which they serve their purpose, if they 
provoke the intellect of the hearer to active meditation and effort, 
for the purpose of obtaining a solution. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


KRATYLUS. 


THE dialogue entitled Kratylus presents numerous difficulties 
to the commentators: who differ greatly in their manner of 
explaining, First, What is its main or leading purpose? Next, 
How much of it is intended as serious reasoning, how much as 
mere caricature or parody, for the purpose of exposing and re- 
_ ducing to absurdity the doctrines of opponents? Lastly, who, if 
any, are the opponents thus intended to be ridiculed ? 

The subject proposed for discussion is, the rectitude or inherent 


propriety of names. How far is there any natural 
adaptation, or special fitness, of each name to the 
thing named? Two disputants are introduced who 
invoke Sokrates as umpire. Hermogenes asserts the 
negative of the question ; contending that each name 
is destitute of natural significance, and acquires its 
meaning only from the mutual agreement and habi- 
Kratylus on the contrary 


tual usage of society.’ 


Persons and 
subject of 
the dialogue 
Kratylus— 
Sokrates 
has no 
formed 
opinion,but 
is only a 
Searcher 
with the 
others. 


maintains the doctrine that each name has a natural rectitude 


1In the arguments put into the 
mouth of Hermogenes, he is made to 
maintain two opinions which are not 
identical, but opposed. 1. That names 
are significant y habit and conven- 
tion, and not by nature. 2. That each 
man may and can give any name 
which he pleases to any object (pp. 


). 

The first of these two opinions is 
that which is really discussed here: 
impugned in the first half of the dia- 
logue, conceded in the second. It is 
implied that names are to serve the 
purpose of mutual communication and 

ormation among persons living in 


society; which purpose they would 
not serve if each individual gave a 
different name to the same object. The 
second opinion is therefore not a con- 
sequence of the first, but an implied 
contradiction of the first. 

He who says that the names Horse 
and Dog are significant by convention, 
will admit that at the outset they 
might have been inverted in point of 
signification ; but he will not say that 
any individual may invert them at 
ished” Ths purposes of caning 

@ purposes 0 
would no longer be answered, if this 
were done. 
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or fitness for its own significant function :—that there is an 
inherent bond of connection, a fundamental analogy or resem- 
blance between each name and the thing signified. Sokrates 
carries on the first part of the dialogue with Hermogenes, the 


last part with Kratylus.! 


He declares more than once, that the 


subject is one on which he is ignorant, and has formed no conclu- 
sion : he professes only to prosecute the search for a good conclu- 
sion, conjointly with his two companions.” 

Sokrates, refuting Hermogenes, lays down the following doc- 


Argument trines.? 


of Sokrates 


Hermo . or false also.‘ 
nes—all” 
of nature 
are con- 
ducted ac. 
cording 
fixed laws— 
ay 
amongthe Our Will and choice. 
rest. 

1The question between Hermo- 
genes and lus was much debated 
enone we hers and li 
men vhroughout antiquity (Aul. Ge 
x. 4) Origen says (contra Celsum 


i. c. 24)—Adyos Babs xai andpprros F§ 
wept vcews Svopdtwy, wdéTepoy, ws 
Oterae ‘AptororéAys, Odoe elvac ta 
dvépara, #, ws vouigovety oi dro THs 
Zroas, dvoet. 

Aristotle assumes the question in 
favour of bite ce treatise De 
Interpretatione out any reasoning, 

inst the Platonic Kratylus; but 

commentators, Ammonius and 
Boethius, note the controversy as one 
upon which eminent men in antiquity 
were much divided. ; 

Plato connects his opinion, that 
names have a natural rectitude of 

cation, with his general doctrine 
of self-existent, arch Forms or 
Ideas. The Stoics, and others who 
defended the same opinion afterwards, 
seem to have disconnected it from this 
latter doctrine. 

3 Plato, Kratyl pp. 384 C, 301 A. 

8 Aristot. De Interpretat. ii. 1-2: 
"Ovoza per ovr corti duvh onsayrexh 
cata cuvOyxyy avev.xpévou . . . Td dé 
xara cuvOnany, Ste dice Tey dvoparwr 
ovddy éorcy, 


If propositions are either true or false, 
names, which are parts of propositions, must be true 
Every thing has its own fixed and 
determinate essence, not relative to us nor varying 
according to our fancy or pleasure, but existing per se 
as nature has arranged.® All agencies either by one 
thing upon other things, or by other things upon it, are 
in like manner determined by nature, independent of 


If we intend to cut or burn any 


substance, we must go to work, not according to our 


This is the same doctrine which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Hermo- 
Ronee ratylus, p. 384 E), and which 

krates himself, in the latter half of 
the dialogue, admits as true to a large 
pearl t is, he admits one ene 
are ificant xara cuvOyjxnv, thoug 
he does not deny that they are or may 
be significant ducer. 

Td awd ravtToparov (p. 397 A) is ano- 
ther phrase for expressing the opinion 
opposed to dvozarew opOdrms. 

Plato, Kratyl. p. 385. 

Here too, Aristotle affirms the con- 
trary: he says (with far more exactness 
than Plato) that proposore alone are 
true or false; and t a name taken 
is neither. (De Interpret. 


e mistake of Plato in affirming 
Names to be true or false, is analogous 
to that which we read in the Philébus, 
where Pleasures are disti ished as 
true and false. 


5 Plato, Kratyl. p. 386 D. Sydow 5) 
Gre avrd avrwy ovciay éxovra rive 
BéBasv com Ta mpdypara, ov mwpos 
yeas ovde ud’ Huw, cAxcueva ayw Kai 
KATH TH Here, avragpan, dAAa nad" 
aura mpds Tiv orae ovoiay éxovra prep 


wéguxey. 
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own pleasure, but in the manner that nature prescribes: by 
attempting to do it contrary to nature, we shall do it badly or 
fail altogether. Now speaking is one of these agencies, and 
naming isa branch of speaking: what is true of other agencies 
is true of these also—we must name things, not according to our 
own will and pleasure, but in the way that nature prescribes that 
they shall be named.? Farther, each agency must be performed 
by its appropriate instrument : cutting by the axe, boring by the 
gimlet, weaving by the bodkin. The name is the instrument of 
naming, whereby we communicate information and distinguish 
things from each other. It is a didactic instrument: to be 
employed well, it must be in the hands of a properly qualified 
person for the purpose of teaching. Not every man, but only 
the professional craftsman, is competent to fabricate the instru- 
ments of cutting and weaving. In like manner, not every man 
is competent to make a name: no one is competent except the 
lawgiver or the gifted name-maker, the rarest of all existing 
artists.‘ 

To what does the lawgiver look when he frames a name? 
Compare the analogy of other instruments. The mm. name 
artisan who constructs a bodkin or shuttle for weav- is adidactic 
ing, has present to his mind as a model, the Idea or Eigen 
Form of the bodkin—the self-existent bodkin of by the law- 


Nature herself. Ifa broken shuttle is to be replaced, fhe type of : 
it is this Idea or type, not the actual broken instru- Foun and 


1 Plato, Kratyl. p. 887 A. 

2 Plato, Kratyl. p. 887 C-D. Ovxoty 
wai To dvoudvew mpafis ris done, eiwep 
cai rd Adyew wpatis tis hv wepi Ta wpdy- 
mara; . .. Ai 88 wpdfes épdvncay nu 
Ov xpos Huds odcat, GAN’ avray Tiva diay 
ovow exovou; . . . Oveovy cai dvoua- 
ordov yj wépuxe 7a mpdypara dvoudcey 
Te nai ovoudtecbat, Kai G, add’ ouxX av 
Hucts BovAnOapev, etwep re ToOis Epmpo- 
Gey pédrAct Spodroyovpevoy elvar; Kai 
OUTe pey ay wAdov Te wovotmer Kai dvoud- 


Plato between naming and material 
agencies, as if it were mere banter— 
and even indifferent banter. Schleier- 
macher in his note thinks it seriously 
meant and Platonic; and I fully agree 
with him (Schl. p. 456). : 

3 Plato, Kratyl. p. 888 C. "Ovoua 
dpa SiSacxadtxey ri é€oriw Spyavoy, Kai 
dcaxpirixdy HS ovaias, Gorep xepxis 
vpacparos. See Boethius ap. Schol. 
ad Aristot. Interp. P. 108, a. 40. Ari- 
stotle (De Interpr. iv. 8) says: €or: 352 
Adyos arras pév oONmavTixds, OVX HS Spya- 


Goipev, dAAws Sé ov ; 
8 and naming are regarded 
upon or 


-philosophie, p. 59, Marburg, 
2) treats this comparison made by 


voy 5é, adAa xara ovvOycnv. Several 
even of the Platonic critics consider 
Plato’s choice of the Pts Sind Spyavoy 
as inappropriate ; but modern writers 
on logic and psychology often of 
names as “‘ instruments of thought”. 

_* Plato, Kratyl. p. 389 A. 8 vopo- 
Gérys, ds 5 Tav Symovpyar owayusTaros 
€v avOpwmrors ytyveras. 
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emplo syed ment, which he seeks to copy. Whatever may be 
appreci- the variety of web for which the shuttle is destined, 
ebilo. he modifies the new instrument accordingly : but all 
sopher. of them must embody the Form or Idea of the 
shuttle. He cannot choose another type according to his own 
pleasure: he must embody the type, prescribed by nature, 
in the iron, wood, or other material of which the instrument is 
made.! 

So about names: the lawgiver, in distributing names, must 
look to the Idea, Form, or type—the self-existent name of Nature 
—and miust embody this type, as it stands for each different 
thing, in appropriate syllables. The syllables indeed may admit 
of great variety, just as the material of which the shuttle is made 
may be diversified: but each aggregate of syllables, whether 
Hellenic or barbaric, must embody the essential Name-Idea or 
Type? The lawgiver* ought to know, enumerate, and classify 
all the sorts of things on the one hand, and all the varieties of 
letters or elements of language on the other; distinguishing the 
special significative power belonging to each letter. He ought 
then to construct his words, and adapt each to signify that with 
which it is naturally connected. Who is to judge whether this 
process has been well or ill performed? Upon that point, the 
judge is, the professional man who uses the instrument. It is for 
the working weaver to decide whether the shuttle given to him 
is well or ill made. To have a good ship and rudder, it must be 
made by a professional builder, and appreciated by a professional 
pilot or steersman. In like manner, the names constructed by 
the lawgiver must be appreciated by the man who is qualified by 
training or study to use names skilfully: that is, by the dialec- 
tician or philosopher, competent to ask and answer ques- 
tions.‘ 


1 Plato, Kratyl. p. 889 B-C. avrd d pros elvar dvopdroy Odrys. 


fore xepxis . . tos mdoas pév Sec rd THS Ovrws afudoecs Kai TOY vO y rov 
xepxidos éxev el8os +. OVX otoy ay Te évOa8e Kai Toy éy TOS ase a: ews 
eH Pinto, Wratyl. olov éxeduxer. dy 7rd) row dvdéparos e€ Sos awo- 

1. pp. 389 D, 890 A. Sse 7d wpoonKoy éxdory ty 


pe et dice mepuxds Svona Toy dwotaccovy ovAAaBats, ovdery 
terrae éxetvoy eis rovs POd5yyous Kat. xelpeo vonobdrny elva: roy ivbike § Tov 
shel ace ae, ees ib hee Omovouy adAAoN ; 

na wovTra wpdos auTd éxetvo . 

fore Svoma, wdvra Ta Ovdpara ? Plato, Kratyl. p. 424 D-E. 


wouety re xat TidecOa, et weAAec ev- ~ 4 Plato, Kratyl. p. 890 C. 
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It is the fact then, though many persons may think it ridicu- 


lous, that names—or the elementary constituents and Names have 
letters, of which names are composed—have each an aptitude for 
intrinsic and distinctive aptitude, fitting them to sig- signifyi 
nify particular things. Names have thus a standard snd not” 
anotner. 


with reference to which they are correct or incorrect. 


If they are to be correct, they cannot be given either by the 
freewill of an ordinary individual, or even by the convention of 
all society. They can be affixed only by the skilled lawgiver, 


and appreciated only by the skilled dialectician. 

Such is the theory here laid down by Sokrates 
Names. It is curious as illustrating the Platonic 
vein of speculation. It enlarges to an extreme point 
Plato’s region of the absolute and objective. Not 
merely each thing named, but each name also, is in 
his view an Ens absolutum; not dependent upon 


respecting 


Forms of 
Names, as 
well as 
Forms of 
things 
nameable— 
essence of 
the Nomen, 


human choice—not even relative (so he alleges) to tos 


human apprehension. Each name has its own self- 
existent Idea, Form, or Type, the reproduction or 
copy of which is imperative. 


the ence 
of its Nomi- 
natum. 


The Platonic intelligible world 


included Ideas of things, and of names correlative to them: just 
as it included Ideas of master and slave correlative to each other. 
It contained Noumena of names, as well as Noumena of things. 
The essence of the name was, to be significant of the essence of 
the thing named : though such significance admitted of diversity, 
multiplication, or curtailment, in the letters or syllables wherein 
it was embodied. The name became significant, by imitation or 
resemblance : that name was right, the essence of which imitated 
the essence of the thing named.‘ The vocal mimic imitates 


; eet prety . 425-426. 
Parmenid p. 133 E. 

3 Plate’ KratylL pp. F503 D, 432. 

4 Plato, Kratyl p. 422 D. rav dvo- 
mare b p8drs TovavTy THs €BovAcTo 
elvat, oa bnAovv olor exarréy €or. Tiev 
* Ovrwy.— D: ov Kat ovgia 
Soxet oor elvar éxdory, Gowep Kai 

wna Kai & vuv 5h ede pig _ Tpwrov 
GUTO TY Xpopare Kai TH ouK €orey 
ovgia Tes éxarépy avTwy Kai Tots adAors 
aga dca HEtwrac TAaUTHNS THS 

wpoopyogews tov elvat;... Ti veld come to by nature. 

v5 at Tes adTd TOUTO pipetobas Sivairo, of two (earns they uttered the ithe Phrygian ian 
oxdgrou Tv ovciay, ypdupaci re xac word s bread. 


3—19 


avddaBais, dp’ ove ay 8yrot éxacrov & 
€orv; Compare p. 433. 
The story given by Herodotus (li. 2) 
about the experiment made by the 
Egyptian a ee oe is 
curious. to find out 
whether the” cers or the Phry- 
Find were the oldest or first of man- 
ind: he accordingly caused two 
dren to be brought up without 
bering « word spoken to them, witha 
ascertain what e sane 
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sounds, the painter imitates the colours: the name-giver imitates 
in letters or syllables, the essence of colours, sounds, and every 
thing else which is nameable. 

Another point here is peculiar to Plato. The Name-Giver 
must provide names such as can be used with effect by the 
dialectician or philosopher: who is the sole competent judge 
whether the names have genuine rectitude or not.! We see from 
hence that the aspirations of Plato went towards a philosophical 
language fit for those who conversed with forms or essences : 
something like (to use modern illustrations) a technical nomen- 
clature systematically constructed for the expositions of men of 
science: such as that of Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, &c. 
Assuredly no language actually spoken among men, has ever 
been found suitable for this purpose without much artificial 
help. 

As this theory of naming is a deduction from Plato’s main 
Rxclusive  o0ctrine of absolute or self-existing Ideas, so it also 


competence illustrates (to repeat what was said in the last chapter) 
fee rivi- his recognition of professional skil! and of competence 
giver, to ae vested exclusively in a gifted One or Few: which he 
essences, | ranks as the sole producing cause of Good or the Best, 
anrtion? setting it in contrast with those two causes which he 
ee considers as productive of Evil, or at any rate of the 


Inferior or Second-Best: 1. The One or Few, who 
are ungifted and unphilosophical : perhaps ambitious pretenders. 
2. The spontaneous, unbespoken inspirations, conventions, cus- _ 
toms, or habits, which grow up without formal mandate among 
the community. To find the right name of each thing, is no 
light matter, nor within the competence of any one or many 
ordinary men. It can only be done by one of the few privileged 
lawgivers. Plato even glances at the necessity of a superhuman 


was then eatistiod that the Phrygians 
were the first of mankind. 

This story undoubtedly proceeds 
upon the assumption that there i is one 
name which naturally suggests itself 
for each object. But when M. Renan 
says that the assumption is the same 
** as Plato has developed with so much 
pease in the Kratylus,” I do not 

th him. The Absolute Name- 
orm = Essence, discernible only by 
the technical Lawgiver, is some 


very pra a See M. Renan, De 
ds se du Langage, ch. vi. p. 146, 
ang Plato, Kratyl. p. 390 D. Respecting 
the person called Scadexrixds bebegpod 
Plato describes as grasp Ideas, 
Forms, ein hisreaes and ad mng 
pel eer reoye “argh 
lic, Ai Bll B, vii. ‘SSS SS45S7 . 
%) Pato L ae 


ovoparwr ‘rexv PY c. 
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name-giver : though he deprecates the supposition generally, as a 
mere evasion or subterfuge, introduced to escape the confession 
of real ignorance.! 

In laying down the basis of his theory respecting names, 
Plato states another doctrine as opposed to it: viz, Pe Pe 
the Protagorean doctrine—Man is the Measure of all Theory 
things. I have already said something about this rates here 
doctrine, in reviewing the Theetétus, where Plato ote forth 
impugns it: but as he here impugns it again, by pugns—-the 
arguments in part different—a few words more will g72foresn 
not be misplaced. rain 

The doctrine of Protagoras maintains that all things 
are relative to the percipient, cogitant, concipient, mind: that 
all Object is implicated with a Subject : that as things appear to 
me, so they are to me—as they appear to you, so they are to you. 
Plato denies this, and says: “All things have a fixed essence of 
their own, absolutely and in themselves, not relative to any 
percipient or cogitant—nor dependent upon any one’s apprecia- 
tive understanding, or emotional susceptibility, or will. Things 
are so and so, without reference to us as sentient or cogitant 
beings: and not only the things are thus independent and abso- 
lute, but all their agencies are so likewise—agencies either by 
them or upon them. Cutting, burning, speaking, naming, &c., 
must be performed in a certain determinate way, whether we 
prefer it or not. A certain Name belongs, by Nature or abso- 
lutely, to a certain thing, whether we choose it or not: it is not 
relative to any adoption by us, either individually or collectively.” 

This Protagorean theory is here set forth by the Platonic 
Sokrates as the antithesis or counter-theory, to that which he 
is himself advancing, viz—That Names are significant by nature 
and not by agreement of men :—That each Nomen is tied to its 
Nominatum by a natural and indissoluble bond. His remarks 
imply, that those who do not accept this last-mentioned theory 
must agree with Protagoras. But such an antithesis is noway 
necessary : since (not to speak of Hermogenes himself in this 
very dialogue) we find also that Aristotle—who maintains that 
Names are significant by convention and not by nature—dis- 


1 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 807, 425, 498 
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sents also from the theory of Protagoras : and would have rested 
his dissent from it on very different grounds. 

This will show us—what I have already remarked in com- 
Objection menting on the Thextétus—that Plato has not been 
by Sokrates very careful in appreciating the real bearing of the 


oras puts Protagorean doctrine. He impugns it here by the 


alevel asto Same argument which we also read in the Theetétus. 
My, kak: “Every one admits” (he says) “that there are some 
ledgeand men wise and good—others foolish and wicked. Now 
ignorance. if you admit this, you disallow the Protagorean doc- 
trine. If I contend that as things appear to me, so they truly 
are to me—as things appear to you or to him, so they truly are 
to you or to him—TI cannot consistently allow that any one man is 
wiser than any other. Upon such a theory, all men are put 
upon the same level of knowledge or ignorance.” 

But the premisses of Plato here do not sustain his inference. 

The Protagorean doctrine is, when stated in its most general 
Objection  &@T™8,— That every man is and must be his own 


unfounded measure of truth or falsehood—That what appears 
Pane to him true, 1s true to ham, however it may appear to 
ae others—That he cannot by any effort step out of or 
Belief al- beyond his own individual belief, conviction, know- 
yey rela. ledge—That all his Cognita, Credita, Percepta, Cogi- 
or al tata, &c., imply himself as Cognoscens, Credens, 

Percipiens, Cogitans, inseparably and indivisibly— 
That in affirming an object, he himself is necessarily present 
as affirming subject, and that Object and Subject are only two 
sides of the same indivisible fact!—That though there are sonie 


1M. Destutt arcs observes, Lo- sons de ces premiéres perceptions ou 
gique, ch. ix. p. 347, ed. 1825 : idées.” 

‘‘ Kn effet, on ne saurait trop le The doctrine of the Sceptical philo- 
redire, chacun de nous, et méme tout sophers, is explicitly announced by 
étre animé quelconque, est pour lni- Sextus Empiricus as his | aaah be- 
méme le centre de tout. Ine pergoit lief: that which appears true to him, 
par un sentiment direct et une con- as far as his enquiry had reached. 
science intime, que ce qui affecte et The passage deserves to be cited. 
émeut sa sensibilité. Il ne congoit et Sextus Empir. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. i. 
ne connait son existence que par ce sect. 197-199. . 
qu'il sent, et celle des autres étres que ‘Oray otbv eixy 6 oxerrixds “ovdey 

ce quills lui font sentir. Di n’ya opigw” ... rourd dyno: Adyey rd éav- 
réel pour lui que ses perceptions, rg gdGacvépevoyv wepi ray wpo- 
ses affections, ses idées: et tout ce xceimévwy, ove awayyeATiKas pera 
qu'il peut jamais savoir, n’est toujours mwesoGjocews amohaivduevos, aArX & 
que des conséquences et des combinai- waexe, Siyyovpevos. . . . Kai dowep 
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matters which all men agree in believing, there is no criterion at 
once infallible and universally recognised, in matters where 
they dissent: moreover, the matters believed are just as much 
relative where all agree, as where some disagree. 

This doctrine is not refuted by the fact, that every man 
believes others to be wiser than himself on various ,. |, 

; ie man 
points. A man is just as much a measure to himself believes 
when he acts upon the advice of others, or believes others to be 
a fact upon the affirmation of others, as when he various 
° A ‘ ; ints than 
judges upon his own unassisted sense or reasoning. himself— 
He is a measure to himself when he agrees with gethout = 
others, as much as when he disagrees with them. A alr aur 
Opinions of others, or facts attested by others, may the affirma- 
count as materials determining his judgment; but aoa 
the judgment is and must be his own. The larger 
portion of every man’s knowledge rests upon the testimony of 
others ; nevertheless the facts thus reported become portions of 
his knowledge, generating conclusions in him and relatively to 
him. I believe the narrative of travellers, respecting parts of 
the globe which I have never seen: I adopt the opinion of Aa 
lawyer, and of B a physician, on matters which I have not 
studied : I understand facts which I did not witness, from the 
description of those who did witness them. In all these cases 
the act of adoption is my own, and the grounds of belief are 
relative to my state of mind. Another man may mistrust com- 
pletely the authorities which I follow: just as I mistrust the 
authority of Mahomet or Confucius, or various others, regarded 
as infallible by a large portion of mankind. The grounds of 
belief are to a certain extent similar, to a certain extent dissimi- 
Jar, in different men’s minds. Authority is doubtless a frequent 
ground of belief; but it is essentially variable and essentially 
relative to the believer. Plato himself, in many passages, 
insists emphatically upon the dissensions in mankind respecting 
the question—“ Who are the good and wise men?” He tells us 
that the true philosopher is accounted by the bulk of mankind 
foolish and worthless. 


é Afyer “wepiwara, suvdpe civ Aeyépevoy rooiroy “saa éerGADow 
“ey@ weptware, ovres 6 Adywy Taev Soyparixnas Cnrovpévwr, 
“wdura ¢oriv adpiora™ Gvoon- ToLavTa pot Gaiverat, ws pndev 
paives xed’ nas TO OS Wpds EKe H abrav TOU paxoudvou MpovXe moi SoKery 
ws pot daiverac: as elvas 1d xara wiony % amortiay”. 
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Kratylus, Sokrates says (and I agree with him) that 
there are laws of nature respecting the processes of 
cutting and burning: and that any one who attempts to 
cut or burn in a way unconformable to those laws, 
will fail in his purpose. This is true, but: it proves 
nothing against Protagoras. It is an appeal to a 
generalization from physical facts, resting upon ex- 
perience and induction—upon sensation and inference 
which we and others, Protagoras as well as Plato, 
and which we believe to be common to all. 


We 


know this fact, or have a full and certain conviction of it ; but 
we are not brought at all nearer to the Absolute (22, to the 
Object without Subject) which Plato’s argument requires. The 
analogy rather carries us away from the Absolute: for cutting 
and burning, with their antecedent conditions, are facts of 
sense: and Plato himself admits, to a great extent, that the 
facts of sense are relative. All experience and induction, and 


all belief founded thereupon, are essentially relative. 


The 


experience may be one common to all mankind, and upon which 
all are unanimous :! but itis not the less relative to each indi- 


1 Proklus, in his Scholia on the 
Kratylus, p. 32, ed. Boisson. cites the 
argument used by Aristotle against 
Plato on this very subject of names— 
Ta pev Piaget, Tapa wage Ta 
avra: Ta 8@ Ovdpara ov wapa wact Ta 
avrd: Gore ra dice dvra ov eorw 
ovomara, Kat Ta Ovdpara oUK Cicer Pioet. 
Ammonius ad Aristot. De Interpretat. 

. 100, a 28, Schol. Bekk. extus 
mpiricus adv. Mathemat. i. 145-147, 


p. 247, Fab. 
Plato had assimilated naming to 
cutting and burning. Aristotle denies 


urning 

the analogy: he says that cutting and 

burning are the same to all, or are by 

nature : ing is not the same to all, 
and is therefore not by nature. 

We find here the test pointed out 


to ages Brg what is by nature (that 
which Plato calls the ovoiay BéBacoy 
Teav xpaypatwy—p. 886 E),—viz. t 
it is the same all or among all. 
What it is to one individual, it is to 
another also. There are a multitude of 


' different ju subj but no dis- 
sentient subjects : , and in m 
belief all er subjects, are aff 


alike. This is the true and real Ob- 


jective : a particular fact of sense, where 
ubject is not eliminated altogether, 
but becomes a constant quantity, and 
therefore eo separate notice. An 
ae bsolute (i.¢., bh Subject 
together) is an impossibility. 

In the dustoteliee sense of ducer, it 
would be correct to say that - 
or N in genere, is natural to 
man. No human society has yet been 
found without each , Pgs 
names — some emplo and 
understood by each individual memn- 
ber. But many different varieties of 
speech will serve the pu not 
indeed with ual perfection, yet 
tolerably : enough to enable a socie 
to get on. The uniformity (73 sices 
here ceases. To a certain extent, the 
objects and agencies which are named, 
the same in all societies: to a 
certain extent different. If we were 


have 


which bro 
into on with its Nominatum. 
But this past history is lost. 
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vidual of the multitude. What is relative to all, continues to 
he relative to each: the fact that all sentient individuals are in 
this respect alike, does not make it cease to be relative, and 
become absolute. What I see and hear in the theatre is relative 
to me, though it may at the same time be relative to ten 
thousand other spectators, who are experiencing like sensations. 
Where all men think or believe alike, it may not be necessary 
for common purposes to distinguish the multiplicity of indi- 
vidual thinking subjects: yet the subjects are nevertheless 
multiple, and the belief, knowledge, or fact, is relative to each 
of them, whether all agree, or whether beliefs are many and 
divergent. We cannot suppress ourselves as sentient or cogitant 
subjects, nor find any locus standt for Object pure and simple, 
apart from the ground of relativity. And the Protagorean 
dictum brings to view these subjective conditions, as being 
essential, no less than the objective, to belief and dis- 
belief. 

Protagoras would have agreed with Plato as to combustion— 
that there were certain antecedent conditions under pony of 
which he fully expected it, and certain other condi- Frosseuras 
tions under which he expected with confidence that tonic objec- 
it would not occur. Only he would have declared *"°- 
this (assuming him to speak conformably to his own theory) to 
be his own full belief and conviction, derived from certain facts 
and comparisons of sense, which he also knew to be shared by 
most other persons. He would have pronounced farther, that 
those who held opposite opinions were in his judgment wrong : 
but he would have recognised that their opinion was true to 
themselves, and that their belief must be relative to causes 
operating upon their minds. fFarthermore, he would have 
pointed out, that combustion itself, with its antecedents, were 
facts of sense, relative to individual sentients and observers, 
remembering and comparing what they had observed. This 
- would have been the testimony of Protagoras (always assuming 
him to speak in conformity with his own theory), but it would 
not have satisfied Plato : who would have required a peremptory, 
absolute affirmation, discarding all relation to observers or ob- 
served facts, and leaving no scope for error or fallibility. 

Those who agree with Plato on this question, impugn the 
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Sentiments doctrine of Protagoras as effacing all real, intrinsic, 
of Belief — distinction between truth and falsehood. Such ob- 
lief,common jJectors make it a charge against Protagoras, that he 
eae does not erect his own mind into a peremptory and 
belief and = infallible measure for all other minds! He expressly 
recognises the distinction, so far as his own mind is 
with diffe concerned : he admits that other men recognise it 
and diffee also, each for himself. Nevertheless, to say that all 
rent ages men recognise one and the same objective distinction 
between truth and falsehood, would be to contradict palpable 
facts. Each man has a standard, an ideal of truth in his own 
mind : but different men have different standards. The grounds 
of belief, though in part similar with all men, are to a great 
extent dissimilar also: they are dissimilar even with the same 
man, at different periods of his life and circumstances. What 
all men have in common is the feeling of belief and the feeling 
of disbelief: the matters believed or disbelieved, as well as the 
ideal standard to which any new matter presented for belief or 
disbelief is referred, differ considerably. By rational discussion 
—by facts and reasonings set forth on both sides, as in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues—opinions may be overthrown or modified : 
dissentients may be brought into agreement, or at least each may 
be rendered more fully master of the case on both sides. But 
this dialectic, the Platonic question and answer, is itself an 
appeal to the free action of the individual mind. The ques- 
tioner starts from premisses conceded by the respondent. He 
depends upon the acquiescence of the respondent for every step 
taken in advance. Such a proceeding is relative, not absolute : 
coinciding with the Protagorean formula rather ,than with the 
Platonic negation of it.? No man ever claimed the right of 
individual judgment more emphatically than Sokrates: no man 
was ever more special in adapting his persuasions to the indivi- 
dual persons with whom he conversed. 


1To illustrate the impossibility of estore 2nd 
tear ap any standard absolute and od: Berka ie 
purely objective, without reference to ce See the Hithng: paamgos in the 
an u transcri B; 
a Dees fom teinthal’s work on the Theetaton p. 171 D. a 
P Also in 


fication of Human proclaiming the 
but I find it too long for a note. specialty of adaptation Plater hi 
Steinthal, Charakteristik der Haupt- minds—Plat. Phedr. pp. 271-272, 277 B. 
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The grounds of belief, according to Protagoras, relative to the 
individual, are not the same with all men at all times. 


But it does not follow (nor does Protagoras appear to 
have asserted) that they vary according to the will or 
Plato, in impugning 
this doctrine, reasons as if these two things were one 
and the same—as if, according to Protagoras, a man 
This, however, is not 
an exact representation of the doctrine “Homo Men- 
| : which does not assert the voluntary or the 
arbitrary, but simply the relative as against the 
absolute. What aman believes does not depend upon 


inclination of the individual. 


believed whatever he chose.? 


sura ” 


Protagoras 
did not 
affirm, that 
Belief de- 
pended 
upon the 
will or incli- 
nation of 
each indi- 
vidual, but 
that it was 
relative to 
the circum- 
stances 

of each 
individual 
mind. 


his own will or choice: it depends upon an aggregate 
of circumstances, partly peculiar to himself, partly common to 
him with other persons more or fewer in number :? upon his 


1 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 887-889, where 
wpds huas is considered as equivalent 
to as dy tyeis BovrAdpeba—f ay yuets 
BovAyOwuer—both of them being op- 

to oloy éwedixer—rd xara duo 

—idiay alray dicw éxovaa. 

_. The error here noted is enumerated 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill, among the 
specimens of Fallacies of Confusion, 
wire S : ud Logic, Book v. ch. Mer 

: “The following is an argument o 

Descartes to prove, in his d@ priori 
manner, the being of a God. The 
conception, says he, of an infinite 

proves the real existence of such 

a . For if there is not really 
any such Being, J must have made the 
conception: but if I could make it, I 
can unmake it—which evidently 
is not true: therefore there must be, 
y to m » an archetype 

from which the conception was derived. 
In this argument (which, it may be ob- 
served, would t equally prove the real 
existence of g and of witches) the 

.ambiguity is in the pronoun J; by 
w in one place, is to be under- 
stood my will—in another, the laws of 
my nature. If the conception, peti | 
as it does in my mind, had no origi 
without, the conclusion would unques- 
tionably follow that J made it—that 
is, the laws of my nature must have 
somehow evolved it: but that my 
will made it, would not follow. Now 


hen Descartes afterwards adds that 


wv 
'I cannot unmake the conception, he 


means that I cannot get rid of it by 
an act of my will—which is true, but 
is not the proposition required. I can 
as much unmake this conception as 
I can any other : no conception which 
I have once had, can I ever dismiss 
by mere volition: but what some of 
the laws of my nature have produced, 
other laws, or those same laws in other 
circumstances, may, and often do, sub- 
sequent! efface.” 

To show how constantly this Pro- 
tagorean dictum is misconceived, as if 
Protagoras had said that things were 
to each individual what he was pleased 
or chose to represent them as being, 
I transcribe the following passage 
from Lasgzalle’s elaborate work on 
Herakleitus (vol. ii. p. $81) :—‘‘ Des 

tagoras Prinzip ist es, dass iiber- 
haupt Nichts Objektives ist; dass 
vielinehr alles Beliebige was Einem 
scheint, auch fiir ihn sei. Dies Selbst- 
setzen des Subjekts ist die sinzige 
Wahrheit der Dinge, welche an sich 
selbst Nichts Objektives haben, son- 
dern zur gleichgtiltigen Flache ge 
worden sind, auf die das ue t 
willkiihrlich und beliebig seine Cha 
raktere schreibt.” 

Protagoras does not (as is here 
asserted) deny the Objective: he only 
insists on looking at it in conjunction 
with, or measured by, some Subject ; 
and that Subject, not ries as desiring 
or preferring, but clothed in all its 
attributes. 
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age, organisation, and temperament—his experience, education, 
historical and social position—his intellectual powers and acquire- 
ments—his passions and sentiments of every kind, &c. These 
and other ingredients—analogous, yet neither the same nor com- 
bined in the same manner, even in different individuals of the 
same time and country, much less in those of different times and 
countries—compose the aggregate determining grounds of belief or 
disbelief in every one. Each man has in his mind an ideal 
standard of truth and falsehood: but that ideal standard, never 
exactly the same in any two. men, nor in the same man at all 
times, often varies in different men to a prodigious extent. Now 
it is to this standard in the man’s own mind that those reasoners 
refer who maintain that belief is relative. They do not maintain 
that it is relative simply to his wishes, or that he believes and 
disbelieves what he chooses. : 

When Plato says that combustibility and secability of objects 


Facts of are properties fixed and determinate,! this is perfectly 
sense, ‘rue, as meaning that a certain proportion of the facts 
thesameto of sense affect in the same way the sentient and 
snbjecta appreciative powers of each individual, determining 
others are the like belief in every man who has ever experienced 
erent to : . Sas : 
different them. Measuring and weighing are sensible facts of 
subjects.» this character: seen alike by all, and conclusive proofs 
unanimity. to all. But this implies, to a certain point, funda- 


1 When Plato asserts not only that 
Objects are absolute and not relative 
to any Subject—but that the agencies 


telle disposition du npg Mais savons- 
nous quelque chose de plus? et méme, 
vu le caractére indéterminé des causes 


or properties of Objects are also abso- 
lute—he carries the doctrine farther 
than modern defenders of the absolute. 
M. Cousin, in the eighth and ninth 
Lectures of his Cours d’Hist. de la, Phi- 
losophie Morale au 18me Siécle, lays 
down the contrary, maintaining that 
objecta and essences alone are absolute, 
though unknowable; but that their 
agencies are relative and knowable. 
‘“*Nous savons qu’jl existe quelque 
chose hors 9 nous, Dercoane nous ne 
uvons expliquer nos perceptions sans 
Tes rattacher des causes distinctes 
de nous mémes: nous savons de plus 
que ces causes, dont nous ne connais- 


que nous concevons e8 Corps, 
-a-t-il ee chose de plus & savoir? 
-a-t-il lien de nous enquérir si nous 
rcevons les choses telles qu'elles sont ? 
Won, évidemment. . . Je nedis pas que 
le probléme est insoluble: je dis quiil 
est absurde, et renferme une contradic- 
tion. Nous ne savons pas ce que ces 
causes sont en elles-m&mes, et la raison 
nous défend de chercher & les con- 
naitre: mais il est bien évident a priori 
qu’elles ne sont pas en elles-mémes 
ce qu’elles sont par rapport & nous, 
puisque la présence du sujet modif—e 
nécessairement leur action. S 
tout sujet sentant, il est On 
ces causes agiraient encore, puisqu’elles 


les effets les plus va , les plus continueraient d’exister; mais 
divers, e les plus contraires, agiraient autrement ; elles 
selon quelles rencontrent tells ou encore des qualités e¢ des 
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mental uniformity in the. individual sentients and judges. 
Where such condition is wanting—where there is a fundamental 
difference in the sensible apprehension manifested by different 
individuals—the unanimity is wanting also. Such is the case in 
regard to colours and other sensations: witness the peculiar 
vision of Dalton and many others. The unanimity in the first 
case, the discrepancy in the second, is alike an aggregate of judg- 
ments, each individual, distinct, and relative. You pronounce 
an opponent to be in error: but if you cannot support your 
opinion by evidence or authority which satisfies his senses or his 
reason, he remains unconvinced. Your individual opinion stands 
good to you ; his opinion stands good to him. You think that he 
ought to believe as you do, and in certain cases you feel per- 
suaded that he will be brought to that result by future ex- 
perience, which of course must be relative to him and to his 
appreciative powers. He entertains the like persuasion in regard 
to you. 


It is thus that Sokrates, in the first half of the Kratylus, lays 


down his general theory that names have a natural 


Sokrates 
exemplifies 


and inherent propriety : and that naming is a process /y°'Hl 


which cannot be performed except in one way. He 
at the same time announces that his theory rests upon 
a principle opposed to the “‘Homo Mensura” of Pro- 
tagoras. He then proceeds to illustrate his doctrine 
by exemplification of many particular names, which 
are alleged to manifest a propriety of signification in 
reference to the persons or matters to which they are 
applied. Many of these are proper names, but some 
are common names or appellatives. Plato regards the 


mais qui ne ressembleraient & rien de 
ce ae nous connaissons. Le feu ne 
esterait plus aucune des pro- 
prictés que nous lui connaissons : que 
serait-ilf C'est ce que nous ne saurons 
jamais. C'est d’ailleurs peut-6tre un 
ek egpany qui ne répugne pas seulement 
la nature de notre esprit mais & 
Yessence méme des choses. Quand 


méme en effet on supprimerait 
pensée tous les sujets sentants, 


manifesterait ses prop 


wersetent pas indépenda: 


quelconque.” 
ruxelles, 1841.) 


e0: 
of the 
Absolute 
Name or 
the Name- 
Form. He 
attempts to 
show the 
inherent 
rectitude of 
many exist- 


drait encore admettre ane nul corps ne 
étés autrement 

qu’en relation avec un sujet quelconque, 
et dans ce cas ses propriétés 7 
encore hed relatives: en sorte qu'il me 
t fort raisonnable d’admettre que 
propriétés déterminées des corps 
mment d’un stijet 


ne sera 


(2de Partie, Sme Lecon, 
- la pp. 216-218, ed. Danton et Vacherot 
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proper names as illustrating, even better than the common, the 
doctrine of inherent rectitude in naming: especially the names 
of the Gods, with respect to the use of which Plato was himself 
timidly scrupulous—and the names reported by Homer as em- 


ployed by the Gods themselves. 


We must remember that nearly 


all Grecian proper names had some meaning: being compounds 
or derivatives from appellative nouns. 

The proper names are mostly names of Gods or Heroes: then 
follow the names of the celestial bodies (conceived as Gods), of 
the elements, of virtues and vices, &. All of them, however, 
both the proper and the common names, are declared to be com- 
pound, or derivative ; presupposing other simple and primitive 


names from which they are formed.' 


1See the Introduction to Pape’s 
Worterbuch der Griechischen Eigen- 
namen. 

Thus Proklus observes :— ‘‘ The 
recklessness about proper names. is 
shown in the case of the man who 
gave to his son the name of Atha- 
nasius ” a Schol. ad Kratyl. 
ae ed. Boiss.). Proklus adopts the 

inction between divine and human 
names, citing the authority of Plato in 
Kratylus. The words of Proklus are 
remarkable, ad Timszum, ii. p. 197, 
Schneid. Oixeta yip éorv dvdpuata 
waoy Tafet Tay mpayparwr, Geta pév Tots 
Oeiots, Scavonra 5€ rors Scavonrois, 
80facra 82 rors S0facrrots. See Timzeus, 
p.- 29 B. Compare also Kratylus, 
p. 400 E, and Phil€bus, p. 12 C. 

When Plato (Krdtylus, p . 391-892 ; 
compare Phzedrus, p. 252 cites the 
lines of Homer mentioning ener 
tions bestowed by the Gods, I do not 
understand him, as Grifenhahn and 
others do, to L 
toni fide. The affirmation of Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Stromat. i. 104) gives a 
probable account of Plato’s belief :— 
O YAdrwv «at rots @Oeois Scadrexroy 
t Tid, padtora wey awd THY 
ce- 


in mockery, but 


awovd Me av ¢ 
Ovetparwv Tex, wevos Kal TwY 
oy See Grifenhahn, . der 
Classischen Philologie, vol. i. p. 176. 
When we e views of some 
learned Span phillogie such as 
Godfrey Hermann, we canno sur- 
prised that many Greeks in the Platonic 
e should believe in an 6 dvo- 
twy applicable to their G and 
eroes :—‘‘ Unde intelligitur, ex no- 
minibus naturam et munia esse cog- 


Sokrates declares the 


noscenda, Deorum: Nec Deorum tan- 

tum, sed etiam heroum, omninoque 

rerum omnium, nominibus gue pro ria 

vocantur appellatarum” (De 0- 

logia Greecorum Antiquissima—in Opus- 
vol. ii. p. 167). 


as ac euch, Ihr Herrn, kann man das 
esen 
Seounlicn aus dem Namen lesen,” 


Goethe, Faust. 


See a remarkable passage in Plu- 
tarch, adv. Koldten, c. 22, P 1119 E 
ting the essential rectitude and 
indispensable employment.of the sur- 
saa and spree of the Gods. 

e supposition of a mysterious 
inherent relation. between Names and 
the things named, has found tance 
among expositors of many different 
countries. 

M. Jacob Salvador istoire des 
Institutions de Moise, Liv. x., ch. ii.; 
vol. iii. p. 136) says respecting the 
Jewish bbala :—‘“‘ Que diraije de 
leur Cabale? mot signifiant aussi tra- 
dition. Elle se composait originaire- 
ment de tous les principes a its 
qui ne se répandent pas chez le vul- 

ire; elle tomba bientdt dans la folie. 
Gacher quelques idées metaphysiques 
sous les les plus bizarres, et 
prendre ensuite une peine infinie oad 
retrouver ces idées premiéres: s’ 
giner qu’il existe entre les noms et les 
choses une corrélation inévitable, et 
que la contexture littérale des livres 
sacrés, par ee sgt doit éclairer sur 
Yessence m&me et sur tous les secrets 


du Dieu qui les a dictés: tourmenter 
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the primitive roots rest; and 


indicates the transforming processes, whereby many of the names 
are deduced or combined from their roots. But these processes, 
though sometimes reasonable enough, are in a far greater number 
of instances forced, arbitrary, and fanciful. The transitions of 
meaning imagined, and the structural transformations of words, 


are alike strange and violent.’ 


dés-lors caaase phrase, chaque mot, 
chaque lettre, avec la méme ardeur 
qu’on en met de nos jours 4 décomposer 
et a Phage ang tous les ee e os 
nature: e apres avoir établi 
corrélation entre fes mots et les eee 
croire qu’en changeant, disposant, com- 
binant, ces mots, on traverse de pré- 
tendus canauz ‘d'influence qui les 
unissent & ces choses, et qu’on agit sur 
elles: voilA, ce me semble, les princi- 
pales prétentions de cette ge 
science occulte, échappée de |!’ 
qui a dévoré beaucoup de bons ae 
et qui, d’une donne la main a la 
théologie, d’autre part, . = et 
aux combinaisons magi 
1I cite various’ spe cone of the 
cme given by iat — 
yiesienf sepeaests ayacros xara Thy 
Enaavae tn consequence of oa vale ee 
tience in remaining ca i 
army before Troy (p. 395 A 
2, "Arpevs—xara Td ene Kat Kara 
Td Grpecrov, cai xara rd arnpdy (p. 895 
8. Ilésop—é 7d tyyis (réAas) pdvov 
Opiey cai 7d wapaxpyua (p. 395 D). 
4. Tavrados—raddvraros (p. 395 E). 
5. Zeds—Ala—Zijva—s«' bv Cnvy det 
meme ress Suelye we oxe:o9PTOP prieunum 
- debuerit esse vocabuium Acagnya. Stall- 
admired 


baum, ad. p. 396 A. Proklus 
ne tying (ad Timzun, ii. p. 


e Oi e0i-Sun, Moon, Earth, Stars, 
Uranus— are evra Opwrres wavra det 
idyra Epdpeye kai O¢orra, ard TAUTHS THs 

Joews HS Tov Oety Beovs avrovs 

voudoat (p. 897 D). 

7. Aaipoves—sre dpdvipoe nai Say- 

poves Hoar, wa avUToUs avépacev 
(Hedi ) (p. 398 

o  Hoaealthey from ¢€pws, as one 
sprang from the union of Gods with 
human females: or from épwr¢y or 
eipecy,—from oral or rhetorical attri. 
(308 D as being pyropes cai épwrmtixoé 


9. Aidiros—. Aos (p. 899 B). 
10 vas Pe Pool 4 Pid ot & owwney 


11. Wvxy—a double derivation is 
proposed = igi a avawuxov, next, a 
second, e puxh = gucexn, h dio 
OXEL Kat es at Se second is declared 

to be rexvixwrepoy, and the former to 
be nidie ous op. ® 399 E, 400 A-B). 

12. Sopa pa ms Puxns, be- 
cause the > soul is “buried in the body. 
Or owpa, that is, preserved or 
by the body as by an exterior wall, in 
order that it may saute wrongs of a 
preceding life (p. 400 C). 

13. The first imposer of names was 
. Be her who followed the theory 

eitus — parperaes fiux of 
everyting. elegy this theory 
Kr Rh rtethys ke &c., an ignify- 
Gaba: ea, Tethys, Si - 
ing fiux (p. 402 A-D : 

14. Various derivations of the names 
Poseidon, Hades reer Persephoné 
or Pherrephatta, are given (pp. 
404-405) ; of " apollo so as to fit 
on to the four functions of the last- 
named God, govern, paytixh, tarpixy, 
togcxy (p. 405). 

from pocba 


15. Movoa— faa 
(recognised in Liddell and Scott £ from 
udu p. 406 A). “Adpodirym from adpov 


Boy” the Hesiodic derivation (p. 406 


16. “AQp—ore ‘Ta amd 
7 Gre det pet—H Ore wvetpa auvrou 
yiyveras, = péovros — quasi dyréppovr. 
©. wir Tt aet Get wepi Tov adpa péwy 

17. ® Sasi aees Kai pov véyors 
or, rd brs ow vmodafev gee. 8 
and the aga, ut as deriva- 
tives from the erakleitean theory 

. 411 D-E). Nénows = rou vdov gots. 

pooven—owmpia dpovjcews. This 
is reco by Aristotle in the 
Nikom. Ethica, vi. 5. 

18. "Emvorfiun = emvorrnevn—as de- 

sie Bik TOLS oh é€moperns THs 


Ay ris— 


vgs “a 
9. Meise wt tou Scxaiov 
cuvéoe (p. 412 4 

Woxie 3 = eats KaKas pode poe 
™s xns Seopuds toxu ec Atay 
"“Aperh = decpe(ry—that which has an 
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Such is the light in which these Platonic etymologies appear 


n to a modern critic. 


ft 


i 


ay 
i 


anep 
etl 


i 


But such was not the light in 


which they appeared either to the ancient Platonists, 
or to critics earlier than the last century. The 
Platonists even thought them full of mysterious 
and recondite wisdom. Dionysius of Halikarnassus 
highly commends Plato for his speculations on ety- 
mology, especially in the Kratylus' Plutarch cites 
some of the most singular etymologies in the Kraty- 
lus as serious and instructive. The modesty of the 
Protagorean formula becomes here especially appli- 
cable: for so complete has been the revolution of 
opinion, that the Platonic etymologies are now treated 
by most critics as too absurd to have been seriously 


intended by Plato, even as conjectures. It -is called 


6. aS BD). Ate 


on 
téros (p. 417 CE) BAape vy ==rd BAdaw- 


Toy Tey povr. 


The names of favourable im are 
designate facility o 


= dy 418 D 
: Bibgors = verde (Pf Tov eb ds mpdy- 
oir Gr ato vy LuppdpecOar = evpepo- 


‘ Cups —aed THs Ovcees nal oe 
TH w vray ty émt Tov 
Hu thay Sa (p. 419 E). 


A. Td ov=rd ob dve Chrnpa, 
Mg id a "Ovopacrdy = op, ae 
(Mdopa = Cirypa: paterOa = 
Grate). 421 A). 

AAnGeia—Oeia GAn, OF 7 Geia Tov 
pé. evbos from ebdev, with 
ed, as being the opposite of 
movement and flux (p. 421 ). 

sa Several derivations of names are 


dy 


invor 


€ 


en by Sokrates, rey founded upon the catures. 


to Herakleitus—i.e., Scientia, 
eory that Pine. were not in 
nar pane but stationary :— 
LOTHAR —Ore Aida Huey ext Tors 
plyuaer Sar te 


¢ vitor Toy pour. 
y TayTazac. onpaivet. 


the 


Myx 437 A 
bare 2 Wee ea Silt Semen 


of ordous and «ivyyors, and says that he 


- believes the first Namme-Givess to have 


riously intended, MB re tarch, 
C-D-E, with the 
Harris, in his Hermes 
0-407), alludes to the ety- 
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“a valuable discovery of modern times” (so Schleiermacher 
terms it) that Plato meant all or most of them as mere parody 


from a supposed etymology of names 
and words. 

I find, in the very instructive com- 
ments of Bishop Colenso on the Pen- 
tateuch (Part iv. ch. 2%, p. 250), a 
citation from St. Au ine, illustrat 
ing the view which I believe Plato to 
have taken of these etymologies : ‘‘ Quo 
loco prorsus non arbitror preetereun- 
dum, quod pater Valerius animadvertit 
admirans, in quorundam rusticanorum 
{i.c., Africans, near Carthage) collocu- 
tione. Cum enim alter al dixisset 
Salus—queesivit ab eo, qui et Latiné 
nosset et Punicé, quid esset Salus: re- 
sponsum est, Tria. Tum ille agnoscens 
cum gaudio, salutem nostram esse Tri- 
nitatem, convenientiam linguarum non 
fortaita sic sonuisse arbitratus est, sed 
occultissimé dispensatione divine pro- 
videntis —ut cum Latiné nominatar 
Salus, & Punicis intelligantur Tria—et 

i uingus sud Tria nominant, 
pases ee r Salus .. . Sedhac 


So in the etymologies of the Kra- 
tylus: Plato follows out of 
, which, with indulgent hearers, 
he ons will be sufficient for proof : 


and which, even when not as 
eroor will’bs pissing to the tency of 
unbelieving hearers, as they are to his 
own. There is no intention to cari- 
cature: no obvious absurdities piled 
up with a view to cari : 
Kratyiua Diy B62 Day ist 
» WoL iv. p. 6: “ 
viel gewonnen durch die Entdeckung 
neuerer Zeiten,” &c. To the same pur- 
pose, Zeller, Phil. d. Griech., part if. 
B. 402, edit. 2nd, and Brandis, Gesch. 
Gr. Rom. Phil., part ii. sect. cvii. p. 


285. 

Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Platon. Cra- 
tylum. p 4, says: ‘“‘Quod mirum est non 
CRBS animadversum, qui Platonem 


commen 
us. ... mealies er 
Dial Plat. multo rectius judicat. . 


sionem primi senserunt Garnierius et 
Tennemann.” &c. baum, bags 
over, is perpetually complaining 
notes, that the Etymological Lexicons 
adopt Plato’s derivations as genuine. 
Ménage (ad Diogen Laert. iii. 25) 
declares most of the etymologies of 
Plato in the Kratylus to Yevédery, 
but never hinte at the supposi 
that they are intended as caricatures. 
During the centuries between Plato 
and Ménage, men had become more 
AE pene eer g A 
D cen r e, they 
become more critical] still, 
see by the remarks of Turg 


works, vol. iii. p. 39: Me M eat aa 


wé 
pliant a volonté altérations inter- 
médiaires, soit dans le son, soit dans la 
il est aisé de dériver un 


dés-lors dene rien expl , Cest le 
re bp aussi de justifier tous les mépris 
oe es tciart (intel Kratylus, 
zum 
Stallbaum to 
Plato in the 


day; yet also that parts 
tylus are ng abe 

eclares it almost impossible to draw 
a line between the serious matter and 
the caricature. 

It appears to me that the Platonic 
critics Abe ae are age from the 
charge of being a etymo. 
only by faste u him ano 
intellectual def: te as serious. 
tylo Platonis, Lelpaic, 1841 adopt ota the 

oO ’ ) 9 
oO of Schleiermacher and the 
examples given in this 
Sokrates announces them 
and illustrating his own theory 
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and caricature. We are now told that it was not Plato who mis- 
conceived the analogies, conditions, and limits, of etymological 
transition, but others; whom Plato has here set himself to 
expose and ridicule, by niock etymologies intended to parody 
those which they had proposed as serious. If we ask who the 
persons thus ridiculed were, we learn that they were the Sophists, 
Protagoras, or Prodikus, with others; according to Schleier- 
macher, Antisthenes among them.! 

To me this modern discovery or hypothesis appears inadmiss- 
risen ible. It rests upon assumptions at best gratuitous, 
from this and in part incorrect: it introduces difficulties greater 
ear OR than those which it removes. We find no proof that 
theSophists the Sophists ever proposed such etymologies as those 
posed ety. which are here supposed to be ridiculed—or that they 
mologies. + devoted themselves to etymology at all. If they 
etymologised, they would doubtless do so in the manner (to our 
judgment loose and fantastic) of their own time and of times 
long after them. But what ground have we for presuming that 
Plato’s views on the subject were more correct ? and that etymo- 
logies which to them appeared admissible, would be regarded by 
him as absurd and ridiculous ? 

Now if the persons concerned were other than the Sophists, 
scarcely any critic would have thought himself entitled to fasten 
upon them a discreditable imputation without some evidence. 
Of Prodikus we know (and that too chiefly from some sarcasms 
of Plato) that he took pains to distinguish words apparently, but 
not really, equivalent : and that such accurate distinction was 
what he meant by “rectitude of names” (Plato, Euthydém. 
277 E.) Of Protagoras we know that he taught, by precept 
or example, correct speaking or writing: but we have no in- 
formation that either of them pursued etymological researches, 


ously laid down, are really bitter jests 1 Schleiermacher, Introd. to Kratyl 
and mockery, intended to destroy it— pp. 8-16; Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Krat. 
‘‘hanc sententiam facetissimis et irri- p 17. Winckelmann soahecee 
sione plenis exemplis, dum compro- Hermogenesin the Kratylus is intended 
bare videtur, reverA infringit” (p. 12). torepresent Antisthenes(An Frag- 
Dittrich admits that Kratylus, who ment. p. 49 

holds the theory derided, understands Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 866) mys 
not of this acerbissima irrisio (p. that the om aocisin were amo e 
18). e thinks that Protagoras, not earliest ologising philosophers, 
Prodikus nor Antisthenes, is the person proposing such etymologies as now 
principally caricatured (pp. 32-34-38). appear very absurd. 
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Moreover this very dialogue 


(Kratylus) contains strong presumptive evidence that the Pla- 
tonic etymologies could never have been intended to ridicule 
Protagoras. For these etymologies are announced by Sokrates as 
exemplifying and illustrating a theory of his own respecting 
names: which theory (Sokrates himself expressly tells us) is 
founded upon the direct negation of the cardinal doctrine of 
-Protagoras.? That Sophist, therefore, could not have been ridi- 
culed by any applications, however extravagant, of a theory 


directly opposed to him.* 


1 See ie ood Ba Biato of Winckel- 
mann, ton. Euthy- 
demum, al ing Protagoras 
and as writers and critics on 


e. 
um says, Proleg. ad Krat. 


p. 11:—‘* Quibus verbis haud dubié 
notantur phiste; qui, neglectis 
elementis, derivatorum et com- 


torum verborum originationem 
ad suum arbitrium tracta- 


etym exhibentar, ita 
quidem ut sselgaagu dubitare liceat, 


persons intended a be 

pce eer 
um another 

wherein he says, ‘‘ Jam vero Guinan 


fuerint A sea aad op isti pe etymologi, oe 


qui in Cratylo ridentur exploduntur, 
vulgo parum exploratum habetur”. He 
goes on to say that neither Prodikus 
nor Antisthenes is meant, but Prota- 
gore ras and the Protagoreans. To prove 
bis he infers, from a 
dialogue (c. 11, p. 301 
goras had written a book epi es 
Tav dvonarwy (Heindorf and eler- 
i with Sacer reason, infer from 
itera more than the 
creates that cmgors taught 
ua as sep 


tiie; but if if it “it'd, 


boo 
ope She et — si quseras, ace 
tandem tagoras _— de nomin 

ortu censuerit, fateor und 

tendum exte, ut de Ade realiqutd ervatur”. - 
He then proceeds to conjecture, from 

the little which we know respecting 


Beha in this 
», that Prota- that 


Protagoras, what that Sophist must have 
laid down upon the o of names; 
and he finishes by assuming the bs 
int which he ought to have 
- 17) :—‘“* ex ipso Cratylo intel fons 
a cognoscimus, mox inter Protagorse 
amicos exstitisse qui inepté hac studia 
persequentes, non 6 verbis et nominibus 
mentis humans notiones elicere et 
illustrare, sed in verba et nomina sua 
ipsi rg balatenngai et sic ea 
terentur. guid 


—‘‘In Cratylo ineptes bare e 


t confirmare ni 

qaidenn homines & Platone hoc libro es 
cetissimd irrisione exagitantur,” &. 
repeat, that in spite of Stalibecm's 8 
confident assertions, he fails in 
the Sophiste proposed etymo 

C) a To e 
as to mak = thom & sui 
Plato on this occasion. Ast also talks 
with equal confidence and equal 
absence of proof = the basis and 


rebar at iia, wa aay) th of 


a te 
und 


ras or 
ologies such 
ble butt for 


wn 288-284 204, &.). 

ra: lus, ¢. . 4-5, pp. ies 
6 prakleitos’ vol. ii. 
0. ga asserts and shows very ny 
Hepeey cannot be the person 
intended to be represented by Plato 
under the name of Kratylus, 
holding the opinion of 
names. affirms 


for having lai 
the  edneipie py ** Names me the 


essence of "in which Label al 


Pere 
intends to ri 


3—20 
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Suppose it then ascertained that Plato intended to ridicule and 
Plato dia -Umiliate some rash _etymologists, there would still 
notintend be no propriety in singling out the Sophists as his 
mockstymo- Victims—except that they are obnoxious names, against 
logies, orto whom every unattested accusation is readily believed. 
one. Prota- But it is neither ascertained, nor (in my judgment) 
gorascould robable, that Plato here intended to ridicule or 
culed here. humiliate any one. The ridicule, if any was in- 
Hermogenes tended, would tell against himself more than against 
nor Kraty- others. For he first begins by laying down a general 
pre oes theory respecting names: a theory unquestionably 
ascarica- | propounded as serious, and understood to be so by the 
unre: critics :! moreover, involving some of his favourite 
and peculiar doctrines. It is this theory that his particular 
etymologies are announced as intended to carry out, in the way 
of illustration or exemplification. Moreover, he undertakes to 
prove this theory against Hermogenes, who declares himself 
strongly opposed to it: and he proves it by a string of arguments 
which (whether valid or not) are obviously given with a serious 
and sincere purpose of establishing the conclusion. Immediately 
after having established that there was a real rectitude of names, 
and after announcing that he would proceed to enquire wherein 
such rectitude consisted,? what sense or consistency would there 
be in his inventing a string of intentional caricatures announced 
as real etymologies? By doing this, he would be only dis- 
crediting and degrading the very theory which he had taken so 
much pains to inculate upon Hermogenes. Instead of ridiculing 
Protagoras, he would ridicule himself and his own theory for the 
benefit of opponents generally, one among them being Protagoras : 


senting caricatured someones - Protagoras did what he imputes to 
flo from this principle, t them (pp. 400-401-403-422 

intended as butt must Hee situs M. ormant, in his recent edition of 
himself. Not so Lassalle. He asserts the Kratylus i ap p. 7-9), maintains 
as broadly as Stallbaum that it was also that neither the Sop’ nor the 
Protagoras and the other Sophists who Rhetors pretended to ologise, nor 
Reread y abused the doctrine of Hera- are here ridiculed. But he ascribes ba 

eitus, for the purpose of confusing Plato in the Kratylus a mystical an 

and perverting truth by arbitrary ate theological which I find 1 t 
‘mologies. ae language tee ries difficult to follow. 

Pee ineeann ot ue en ist ome 1 Schleiermacher, Introd. to Krat. 
of Stallbaum; yet he does not produce : : 

any more than Stallb aum) the least PP- 7-10; Lassalle, Herakieit. ii. p. 887. 

ent of proof that the Sophists or 2 Plato, Kratylus, p. 391 B. 
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who (if we imagine his life prolonged) would have had the satis- 
faction of seeing a theory, framed in direct opposition to his 
doctrine, discredited and parodied by his own advocate. Her- 
mogenes, too (himself an opponent of the theory, though not 
concurring with Protagoras), if these etymologies were intended 
as caricatures, ought to be made to receive them as such, and to 
join in the joke at the expense of the persons derided. But Her- 
mogenes is not made to manifest any sense of their being so © 
intended : he accepts them all as serious, though some as novel 
and surprising, in the same passive way which is usual with the 
interlocutors of Sokrates in other dialogues. Farther, there are 
some among these etymologies plain and plausible enough, 
accepted as serious by all the critics.' Yet these are presented 
in the series, without being parted off by any definite line, along 
with those which we are called upon to regard as deliberate 
specimens of mock-etymology. Again, there are also some, which, 
looking at their etymological character, are as strange and sur- 
prising as any in the whole dialogue : but which yet, from the 
place which they occupy in the argument, and from the plain 
language in which they are presented, almost exclude the sup- 
position that they can be intended as jest or caricature.* Lastly, 


1 See, as an example, his eee mogenes) are mere mockery and parod parody. 
of Aig@idos from Act ones, Herakleitos da Dunkle, vo 


eeov, i, pp. 403-408 
eee: for "Ad o8irg he ‘takes the venture to say that none of those 
esiodic etymology, p. 406. “Apys Platonic etymologies, which Lassalle 
. 407). His derivation regards as caricatures, are more absurd 
Tov aet Odew (p. 410) is than those which he here accepts as 
Sp twice . Aristotle (De ogg {. serious. Liddell and Scott in their 
Meteorol. i. 8, » P. $39 Lexicon say about Oupéds, depres 
) as well as In the Pseudo-Ari- aoe derived from Ove by Plat. Crat. 
stothe, De Mundo, p. 802, a. & None 419 E, awd ris Oicews nai Cécews ris 
of the Platonic ymologies is more wWuyjs. ~ The manner in whic Schleler- 
strange than that of yvxj, quasi macher and SOP It, ataieein’ tae 
ferext Sa Tov Thy duc oxerw cat Kratylos, pp. ee 
éxavy yl. p. gy Yet klus dislecas. represent to as eae 
this as seri olia in Kraty- backwards and forwards from mockery 
a . 4 ha arog ape sppesrs to and from reer rely ea 
e > Legibus, ves xépos pear more singular: as 
from xapé and wd wee from vois or véos the le which Schieiermacher 
i. 8, p. 957 D). ae seat mapa p. 10), that _ 
3 See Plato, Kratyl. p. 487 A-B. general doctrines to be 
Fea occurs in the latter portion of sorioasly understood, and the particular 
e carried on wey Sokrates etymological applications, to be mere 
wien ane tua, and is adn mitted by mockery and extravagance (um wer 
erent to be seriously meant by weiss welche Komidie rdylgealecptiadd 
Plato: aah Lassalle maintains that What other philosopher has over 
the O molities in the first part of the poundet serious doctrines, an 
dialogue (between Sokrates and Her- followed them up by sand thea 
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Kratylus, whose theory all these etymologies are supposed to be 
intended to caricature, is so far from being aware of this, that he 
cordially approves every thing which Sokrates had said.* 

I cannot therefore accept as well-founded this “discovery of 


culing the Sophists 
esses. He 


particular 


knowingly and intentionally carica- 
tured 80 as to 
instead of recommending them? 

Is is surely less difficult to believe 
that Plato conceived as plausible and 
ery ae those etymologies which 
aprcer io us absurd. 

@ specimen of the view enter- 
tained an able men of the seventeenth 
century respecting Ls e Platonic and 

Aristotelian etym ps see the 
Institationes Tee Burgersdicius, 
Lib. i, c. 25; not. 1.  Lehrsch (Die 
Sprachphilosophie der Alten, Part i. p. 
84-35) agrees with the other com- 
mentators, that the Platonic etymo- 
logies in the Kratylus are caricatured 
to deride the boastful and arbitrary 
etymologies of — Sophists about 

But he too produces no 
evi a of oo et 
part of the Sop 
inosine he supp 
Pro and 
‘the P 


standing serio these etymologies 
which ete ace affirined to bosean ogies 
caricatures. 
As specimens of Plato’s view re- 
admissibl 


e etymologies, we 

d him in Timeus, p. 43 C, ae 
aic@nors from atoow: again in the 
same dialogue, p. 62 A, Geppds from 


e the doctrines ha 


tonic ae that names were Natur& 


modern times,” which represents the Platonic etymo- 
logies in the Kratylus as intentionally extravagant 
and knowingly caricatured, for the purpose of ridi- 


or others In my judgment, 


Plato did not put them forward as extravagant, nor 
for the purpose of ridiculing any one, but as genuine 
illustrations of a theory of his own respecting names. 
It cannot be said indeed that he advanced them as 
proof of his theory: for Plato seldom appeals to 
particulars, except when he has a theory to attack. 
When he has a theory to lay down, he does not gene- 


Ke € Lege. iv. 714, we 

eo getag Tov vov dcavopiy dwovoua- 
Govras vépov. In Pheedrus, 238 C, 
we Bape €pws derived from eppexpdvers 
pwobea 

Aristotle seal ry at at from icodvés, 
Histor. Animal. i. 18, P. 498, a. 22: 
also Sicaov from sixa, Ethic. Nikom. 
v. 7, 1182, a. 81; pmeOvec: a ro 
Overy, Athensns, if, 40. bed ra 
Aristotelian trea epi eer 
Se a. 15) adopts the Platonic etymo- 


of Aia-Zyva as & Prime frigid 
lutarch do, c. 9, 
p. 948, derives «vépas from nevdy 


ddovus. 
The Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
Bit Seger the =o awd 


derives axris, grt 

Ths Sle, wha Bs wore (ond of sAvaiS- 
cs, who were fon 

logising, borrowed oWiletsom 

from the Platonic Kratylus (Villoison, 

de Theologia Physic& Stoicoram, in 

ears 8 Deen of Cornutus De 


512). Specimens 
of the store puis ase 


o Eh 
the Stoic Balbus in Cicero, Nat. 
Deor. ii. 25-29 war 
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rally recognise the necessity of either proving or verifying it by 


application to particular cases. 


His proof is usually deductive 


or derived from some more general principle asserted @ priori— 
some internal sentiment enunciated as a self-justifying maxim. 
Particular examples serve to illustrate what the principle is, but 
are not required to establish its validity.._ But I believe that he 
intended his particular etymologies as bond fide guesses, more or 
less probable (like the developments in the Timzus, which he? 
repeatedly designates as eixdra, and nothing beyond): some 
certain, some doubtful, some merely novel and ingenious : such 
as would naturally spring from the. originating affatus of diviners 
(like Euthyphron, to whom he alludes more than once*) who 
stepped beyond the ordinary regions of human affirmation. 
Occasionally he proposes alternative and distinct etymologies : 


1See some — ear 
dial e, . 9 9 
3c ee 


Lassalle remarks that neither Hera- 
kleitus nor Plato were disposed to rest 
the proof of a general principle upon 
an induction of particulars (Heraklei 


Pp. 
28 justly remarks (Art. Scr. 
p 52) e hypotheses of the 
uid Tilseate gseliunt alah ie nid, 
quidem unt, roni 
non ex animi sententiAé omnia in Cratylo 
prolata esse dicentes. Sed preter alia 
multa et hoc neglexerunt viri docti, 
easdem verborum originationes, quas 
in lo, in ceteris quoque dialogis, 
ubi nullus est facetiis locus, et seria 
omnia aguntar, recurrere.” 
is cited by K. F. Her- 


This 
und Syst. d. Platon. 
aD ae own 
ry ct, but he seems to 
agree with Schleiermacher in si 
out Antisthenes as the object of a 
The third portion of Lehrsch’s work, 


rom 
own 
collected from the Etymol icon Mag- 
num. When we read the ologies 
by Greek and 


Se pag the 
m 
and poe 

us. 
The etymology of Geds awd rov Geir, 


given in the Kratylus (p. 397 D), as 
well as in the Pythagorean Philolaus 
(see Boeckh, Philolaus, pp. 168-175), 
and repeated by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, is not more a than 
that of Oeds and Tov Ociva, given by 


Herodot. ii. 52, and also repeated by 
Clemens, see s note. None 
e Kratylus is 


of the etymologies of 
“bs ‘han that of Zevs-Aia- 


Treatise, Hepi Kécpov (p. 401, a. 15), 
as well as by the tite Beno (Diogen. 
Laert. vii 147). The treatise of 
Cornatus, De Nat. Deor. with Osann’s 
Commentary, is instructive in enablin 

us to appreciate the taste of ancien 

times as to what was probable 
or admissible in etymology. There 
are few of the ctymologies in the 
Kratylus more singular t¢ that of 
av@peros from avabpayv & Srwrev. Yet 
this is cited by Ammonius as a per- 
fectly good derivation, ad Aristot. De 
Interpret. p. 108, b. 8, Schol. Bekk., 
and also in the Etymologicon Mag- 


num. 
3 Com Plato, gael Pata p. 
6D. ination and invention often 
in to as the workings of an 
mind (sometimes even a feeble 
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feeling assured that there was some way of making out the con- 
clusion—but not feeling equally certain about his own way of 
making it out. The sentiment of belief attaches itself in Plato’s 
mind to general views and theorems: when he gives particular 
consequences as flowing from them, his belief graduates down 
through all the stages between full certainty and the lowest 
probability, until in some cases it becomes little more than a 
fanciful illustration—like the mythes which he so often invents 
to expand and enliven these same general views.) 

We must remember that Sokrates in the Kratylus explicitly 
Sokratesan. 202nounces himself as having no formed opinion on 
bape the subject, and as competent only to the prosecution 
Searcher. Of the enquiry, jointly with the others) What he 
snolagists of says must therefore be received as conjectures pro- 
enclent posed for discussion. I see no ground for believing 
mitted ety. that he regarded any of them, even those which 
mologies 88 anpear to us the strangest, as being absurd or extrava- 
those of gant—or that he proposed any of them in mockery 
yao: and caricature, for the purpose of deriding other 
Etymologists. Because these etymologies, or many of them at 
least, appear to us obviously absurd, we are not warranted in 
believing that they must have appeared so to Plato. They did 
not appear so (as I have already observed) to Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassus—nor to Diogenes, nor to the Platonists of antiquity 
nor to any critics earlier than the seventeenth century.* By 


1 I have made some remarks to this dhe peed p. 288C. That these are real 
effect upon the Platonic mythes in my word-changes, which Plato believes to 
notice of the Phadon, see ch. xxv. p. have taken lace, is the and 
415 Pheedon, p. 114. reaso: e 

4s Dionya. Hal! De Comp. Verbor.c. sage. Cicero (Divinat. i. 1 alludes to 
16, p. 96, nc il ataes De Isid. the first of two as Plato’s real 

ir. c. 60, p. " 
Proklus adivines that those who wish eiermacher t it in the same 
to become dialecticians should begin Sense, while exp: their 
with the stady of the Kratylus (Schol. at the want of etymo fe Stony perspica- . 
ad Kratyl. p. 3, ed noe} city in Plato. Ast and Stallbaum, on 

We a in the eclare 
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many of these critics they were deemed nof merely serious, but 
valuable. Nor are they more absurd than many of the etymo- 
logies proposed by Aristotle, by the Stoics, by the Alexandrine 
critics, by Varro, and by the grammatici or literary men of anti- 
quity generally ; moreover, even by Plato himself in other dia- 


logues occasionally.! 


In determining what etymologies would 


appear to Plato reasonable or admissible, Dionysius, Plutarch, 
Proklus, and Alkinous, are more likely to judge rightly than we : 
partly because they had a larger knowledge of the etymologies 
proposed by Greek philosophers and grammatics than we possess 
—partly because they had no acquaintance with the enlarged 
views of modern etymologists—which, on the point here in 


that sneers at the Sophists would be 
quite corer place in a speech, such as 
e palinode of Sokrates about Eros. 
1 See what Aristotle says about 
Ildyry in the first chapter of the 
iris aba nitver Phyo, Ws, 
earoyv m v, 
p. 197, b. 90. ie : 


baum, after wet compli- 
mented Plato for his talent in cari- 
es of others, 


caturing the etymol 
expresses his surprise to find Aristotle 
reproducing some of these very carica- 
tures as serious, see Stallbaum’s note 
ie abet» the - logies proposed 

C) ologies 
by learned and able Romans in and 
before the Ciceronian and A 


de Lingua 

Even to Quintilian, the etymologies 
of Varro a pre jus; and 
he observes, in reference to those fad 
posed by Atlins Stilo and b others 


“Cui non post Varronem 


afterwards, 
sit venia?” (i. 6, 37). This critical dire 
alike tem 


remark, tree and rea- 
sonable, be app ed with still 
ter need Poss : e Banas of 

. etymo more 
might have been from’ Varro 


then from Plato; for in the of 


da 
Pit cae re 


centuries w between him 
and Varro, many conjectures had 
been various scholars, and 
more or less of vernent might be 


M. Gaston Boissier (in his interest- 
ing Etude sur la vie et les Ouvrages 
de M. Terentius Varron, p. 152, Paris, 


1861) observes respocsng arro, what 
is still more app ncanie 


to Plato :— 
‘“‘Gardons nous bien d'ailleurs de 
demander a Varron ce qu’exige la 
science moderne: pour n’étre pas trop 
sévéres, remettons-le dans son époque 
et jugeons-le avec l’esprit de son tems. 
Tl ne semble pas qu’alors on réclamAt, 
de ceux qui recherchaient les étymo- 
logies, beaucoup d’exactitude et de 
severile On se it moins fe esas 
‘origine réelle du mot, décom- 
poser dune maniére i Pari at qui en 
rraokl lasans dame a wilenolre: Les juris- 
consultes eux-mémes, malgré la gravité 
de leur profession et l’importance pra- 
tique de leurs recherches, ne suivaiont 
une autre méthode. batius 
avait dans sacellum les deux mots 
sacra cella : et Labéon faisait venir soror 
de seorsum, parceque la jeune fille se 
aaere de le maison rnelle pour 
suivre son époux: tout comme Nigidius 
trouvoit dans frater feré est a 
» un autre soi-méme,” &c. 
Aglaophamus (pp 57 000) Mane 
us : —_* 
ita J. Capellus veteres juris consultos 
excusat, mutuum in tes quod 
ex meo tuum fat, testamentum autem 
testationem mentis, non quod eam ver- 
borum originem esse putarent, sed ut 
significationem eorum altius in legen- 


tium animis defigerent. Similiterque 
ecclesiastici qui auctores, quum 
nomen Pascha a verbo mdoxecv 

ailugionis ral gratiam ae 
set quan aucu- 
pati videntar.” 
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question, are misleading rather than otherwise. Plato held the 
general theory that names, in so far as they were framed with 
perfect rectitude, held embodied in words and syllables a likeness 
or imitation of the essence of things. And if he tried to follow 
out such a theory into detail, without any knowledge of gram- 
matical systems, without any large and well-chosen collection of 
analogies within his own language, or any comparison of diffe- 
rent languages with each other—he could scarcely fail to lose 
himself in wonderful and violent transmutations of letters and 
syllables. 


Having expressed my opinion that the etymologies propounded 
Gintionsaas: OY. Sokrates in the Kratylus are not intended as cari- 
ofthe dia- catures, but as bond Ade specimens of admissible 

etymological conjecture, or, at the least, of discover- 
endeavours able analogy—I resume the thread of the dialogue. 
how it is These etymologies are the hypothetical links where- 
Names origi. bY Sokrates reconciles his first theory of the essential 
nally right rectitude of Names (that is, of Naming, as a process 
ppt beer which can only be performed in one way, and by an 
and spoiled. Artist who discerns and uses the Name-Form), with 
the names actually received and current. The contrast between 
the sameness and perfection postulated in the theory, and the 
confusion of actual practice, is not less manifest than the contrast 
between the benevolent purposes ascribed to the Demiurgus (in 
the Timeus) and the realities of man and society :—requiring 
intermediate assumptions, more or less ingenious, to explain or 
attenuate the glaring inconsistencies. Respecting the Name- 
Form, Sokrates intimates that it may often be so disguised by 
difference of letters and syllables, as not to be discernible by an 
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ordinary man, or by any one except an artist or philosopher. 
Two names, if compound, may have the same Name-Forn, 
though few or none of the letters in them be the same. A 
physician may so disguise his complex mixtures, by apparent 
differences of colour or smell, that they shall be supposed by 
others to be different, though essentially the same. Beta is the 
name of the letter B: you may substitute, in place of the three 
last letters, any others which you prefer, and the name will still 
be appropriate to designate the letter B.! 

To explain the foundations of the onomastic (name-giving 
or speaking) art,? we must analyse words into their 
primordial constituent letters. The name-giving well as 
Artists have begun from this point, and we must things. must 
follow in their synthetical track. We must dis- guished 
tinguish letters with their essential forms—we must essential 
also distinguish things with their essential forms— Properties. 
we must then assign to each essence of things that i anes 
essence of letters which has a natural aptitude to 
signify it, either one letter singly or several conjoined. The 
rectitude of the compound names will depend upon that of the 
simple and primordial.* This is the only way in which we can 
track out the rectitude of names: for it is no account of the 
matter to say that the Gods bestowed them, and that therefore 
they are right: such recourse to a Deus ex machind is only one 
among the pretexts for evading the necessity of explanation.‘ 

Essential aptitude for signification consists in resemblance 
between the essence of the letter and that of the . 
thing signified. Thus the letter Rho, according to significant 
Sokrates, is naturally apt for the signification of *Pttude | 
rush or vehement motion, because in pronouncing it resem- 
the tongue is briskly agitated and rolled about. 
Several words are cited, illustrating this position.® Jota natu- 


eee Pe p. 893-894. toric. You must first distinguish all 
2 Pinte’ yl. p. 425 A. 19 dvo- the different forms of mind—then all 
poorerg, 4 paropicy, 4 Fns éoviy 4 the different forms of speech; you 


must 
"Prato, Kratyl pp. 424 B-E, 426 A, is apt for a Phd particular 
sort of mind. -272, 


This extreme postulate of analysis 4 Plato, Kraty 
and yoo denacainey A may be pet with 5 Plato, Eratyl p. 1% DE. D-E. ag olady 
that w Sokrates Fos down, in the Opavew, épeixay, tz (Nou- 
Phedrus, in regard artof Rhe- veaux Essais sur fEntcnnoment Hu- 
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rally designates thin and subtle things, which insinuate them- 
selves everywhere. Pht, Chi, Pst, Sigma, the sibilants, imitate 
blowing. Delta and Tau, from the compression of the tongue, 
imitate stoppage of motion, or stationary condition. Lambda 
imitates smooth and slippery things. Nw serves, as confining 
the voice in the mouth, to form the words signifying in-doors 
and interior. Alpha and Eta are both of them large letters: 
the first is assigned to signify size, the last to signify length. 
Omicron is suited to what is round or circular." 

It is from these fundamental aptitudes, and some others 
analogous, that the name-giving Artist, or Lawgiver, first put 
together letters to compound and construct his names. Herein 
consists their rectitude, according to Sokrates.. Though in 
laying down the position Sokrates gives it only as the best 
which he could discover, and intimates that some persons may 
turn it into derision—yet he evidently means to be under- 
stood seriously.? 

In applying this theory—about the fundamental significant 
Sokrates  2Ptitudes of the letters of the alphabet—to show the 
rectitude of the existing words compounded from them 
Name-giv. —Sokrates assumes that the name-giving Artists 
inglaw- were believers in the Herakleitean theory: that is, 
Believer in -in the perpetual process of flux, movement, and 
kleitean transition into contraries. He cites a large variety 
theory. of names, showing by their composition that they were 
adapted to denote this all-pervading fact, as constituting the 
essence of things.* The names given by these theorists to that 
which is good, virtuous, agreeable, &c., were compounded in such 

Book iii. ch. 2, p. 300 Erdm.); The comparison of the Platonic 
and ond dacob Grimm (in ‘his Dissertation } speculations on the primordial powers 
Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache, Ber- letters, with Ihara of a modern lin- 
lin, 1858, + OF pater views ooh eaeaed c scholar so illustrious as Grimm 
to those of respecting cde the earliest speculations with the 
mordial mis wth of Py ae i tad test) are exceedingly curious—and 


borane honourable to Plato. They serve as 
Feter Gx supporod to be i to tobe inherent in farther reasons for believing that this 


- urspriinglich dialogue was not intended to carica- 
¢ podoutamfnats oder ueberflissig,” tare Protagoras 

and Grimm say 1 Plato, tyl. pp. 426-427. 
M8 Pate. here also affirms) that Rho 2 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 426 B, 427 D. 
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a manner as to denote what facilitates, or falls in with, the law 
of universal movement: the names of things bad or hurtful, 
denote what obstructs or retards movement.! 

Many names (pursues Sokrates), having been given by artistic 
lawgivers who believed in the Herakleitean theory, 
will possess intrinsic rectitude, if we assume that Name-Giver 
theory to be true. But how if the theory be not ™ay be mis- 
true? and if the name-givers were mistaken on this competent 
fundamental point? The names will then not be tude of the 
right. Now we must not assume the theory to be name ani 
true, although the Name-givers believed it to be so. fis know. 
Perhaps they themselves (Sokrates intimates) having ; 
become giddy by often turning round to survey the nature of 
things, mistook this vertige of their own for a perpetual revo- 
lution and movement of the things which they saw, and gave 
names accordingly.?, A Name-Giver who is real and artistic is 
rare and hard to find: there are more among them incompetent 
than competent: and the name originally bestowed represents 
only the opinion or conviction of him by whom it is bestowed.’ 
Yet the names bestowed will be consistent with themselves, 
founded on the same theory. 

Again, the names originally bestowed differ much from those 
in use now. Many of them have undergone serious Changes 
changes: there have been numerous omissions, addi- 224 trans- 
tions, interpolations, and transpositions of letters, introduced 
from regard to euphony or other fancies: insomuch —hard to 
that the primitive root becomes hardly traceable, follow. 
except by great penetration and sagacity.* Then there are 
some names which have never been issued at all from the 
mint of the name-giver, but have either been borrowed from 
foreigners,-or perhaps have been suggested by super-human 
powers.° 





1 Plato . 415-416-417, &. 3 Plato, Kiatyl. p. 418 C. Ole@a 

3 » ee sd pp. 429-411 C. od» dr pévov rovTo SyAot Td apxaior 

Airvévras 8) ob 7d evSor 1d wapa odior gy orn ™ 3idvoay Tov Oeudvov; Also 
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Serh ca cokers bea eeaeniva:. &c. 4 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 304 B, 309 B, 
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To this point Sokrates brings the question during his conver- 
sation with Hermogenes : against whom he maintains 


qualifies —That there is a natural intrinsic rectitude in Names, 
and attenu- : ‘ 
ates bis or a true Name-Form—that naming is a process 


oreinal which must be performed in the natural way, and by 

an Artist who knows that way. But when, after 
laying down this general theory, he has gone a certain length in 
applying it to actual names, he proceeds to introduce qualifica- 
tions which attenuate and explain it away. Existing names 
were bestowed by artistic law-givers, but under a belief in the 
Herakleitean theory—which theory is at best doubtful: more- 
over the original names have, in course of time, undergone 
such multiplied changes, that the original point of significant 
resemblance can hardly be now recognised except by very pene- 
trating intellects. 

It is here that Sokrates comes into conversation with Kraty- 
lus: who appears as the unreserved advocate of the 
tion of same general theory which Sokrates had enforced 
Sokrates upon Hermogenes. He admits all the consequences 
tylus: who of the theory, taking no account of qualifications. 
- Moreover he announces himself as having already 
eee any bestowed reflection on the subject, and as espousing 

oil the doctrine of Herakleitus.' 

If names are significant by natural rectitude, or by 
partaking of the Name-Form, it follows that all names must be 
right or true, one as well as another. If a name be not right, it 
cannot be significant: that is, it is no name at all: it is a mere 
unmeaning sound. A name, in order to be significant, must 
imitate the essence of the thing named. If you add any thing to 
a number, or subtract any thing from it, it becomes thereby a 
new number: it is not the same number badly rendered. So 
with a letter: so too with a name. There is no such thing as a 
bad name. Every name must be either significant, and therefore, 
right—or else it is not a name. So also there is no such thing as 


1 Plato, 1. pp. 428 B, 440 E. ane and orgy mpikfas: ified by 
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a false proposition: you canhot say the thing that is not: your 
words in that case have no meaning; they are only an empty 
sound. The hypothesis that the law-giver may have distributed 
names erroneously is therefore not admissible.’ Moreover, you 
see that he must have known well, for otherwise he would not 
have given names so consistent with each other, and with the 
general Herakleitean theory.2 And since the name is by neces- 
sity a representation or copy of the thing, whoever knows the 
name, must also know the thing named. There is in fact no 
other way of knowing or seeking or finding out things, except 
through their names.® 

These consequences are fairly deduced by Kratylus from the 
hypothesis, of the natural rectitude of names, as laid goxrates 
down in the beginning of the dialogue, by Sokrates : poe eal 
who had expressly affirmed (in his anti-Protagorean towards re- 
opening of the dialogue) that unless the process of erecting 1. 
naming was performed according to the peremptory dictates of 
nature and by one of the few privileged name-givers, it would be 
a failure and would accomplish nothing ;* in other words, that a 


1 Plato, Kratyl. p. 429 B-C. 
Sokr. Ildyra dpa 1a dvépara dpbus 


tras 5 
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ought to be read d 
Means bine tenients 


in the right ; at the same time, reason- 
theory of Kratylus, we 
t say without impropriety, that 

“ thing indicates the name”. 
That which is erroneously called 
bad name is no name at all 
Kratylus argues), but only seems to 
a name to ignorant persons. Thus 
also in the Platonic Minos(c. 9, p. 817): 
a bad law is no law in ty, but only 
seems to be a law to ignorant men, see 
above, ch xiv. p. . 

Compare the like argument about 
vépos in Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 42-47, 
and Lassalle, Herakleitos, vol. ii. p. 892. 


‘various particular etymol 
had 


2 Plato, Krat. p. 486 C. “AAAa py 
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These last words allude to the 
ies which 
I been enumera by Sokrates as 
illustrations of the Herakleitean theory. 
They confirm the opinion above ex- 
prea: that Plato intended his etymo- 
ogies naar OF not as mockery or 
caricature. That Plato should have 
intended them as caricatures of Prota- 
goras and Prodikus, and yet that he 
Bee recoure whee larvh as welcom- 

g them support of hi ent, 
is a much greatar absurdity than the 
supposition that Plato mistook them 
for admissible guesses. 


3 Plato, Krat. c. 111, pp. 485-486. 
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non-natural name would be no name at all. Accordingly, in 
replying to Kratylus, Sokrates goes yet farther in retracting his 
own previous reasoning at the beginning of the dialosue—though 
still without openly professing to do so. He proposes a com- 
promise.’ He withdraws the pretensions of his theory, as peremp- 
tory or exclusive ; he acknowledges the theory of Hermogenes as 
true, and valid in conjunction with it. He admits that non- 
natural names also, significant only by convention, are available 
as a make-shift—and that such names are in frequent use. Still 
however he contends, that natural names, significant by likeness, 
are the best, so far as they can be obtained: but inasmuch as 
that principle will not afford sufficiently extensive holding- 
ground, recourse must be had by way of supplement to the less 
perfect rectitude (of names) presented by customary or conven- 
tional significance.* 

You say (reasons Sokrates with Kratylus) that names must be 
significant by way of likeness. But there are degrees 
nam of likeness. A portrait is more or less like its ori- 
betterand ginal, but it is never exactly like: it is never a dupli- 
rn F osar cate, nor does it need to be so. Or a portrait, which 
the things really belongs to and resembles one person, may be 
named: erroneously assigned to another. The same thing 
Namesare happens with names. There are names more or less 
butthey like the thing named—good or bad: there are names 
oe good with reference to their own object, but erro- 
had. Names neously fitted on to objects not their own. The name 
nievifeant does not cease to be a name, so long as the type or 
by habit, form of the thing named is preserved in it: but it is 
an inferior worse or better, according as the accompanying fea- 
tures are more or less in harmony with the form. 
If names are like things, the letters which are put together to 
form pames, must have a natural resemblance to things—as we 
remarked ab6éve respecting the letters Rho, Lambda, &. But 
the natural, inherent, powers of resemblance and significance, 


1 Plato, Kratyl. p. 480 A. ¢épe 83, re dopring tovTy © pyoda, fur- 
éay BcahAaxOauer, & Kpdrvie, be. , oben, eis OvopaTwy porate poe | toes 
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which we pronounced to belong to these letters, are not found 
to pervade all the actual names, in which they are employed. 
There are words containing the letters Rho and Lambda, in a 
sense opposite to that which is natural to them—yet nevertheles: 
at the same time significant; as is evident from the fact, that you 
and I and others understand them ulike. Here then are words 
significant, without resembling: significant altogether through 
habit and convention. We must admit the principle of conven- 
tion as an inferior ground and manner of significance. Resem- 
blance, though the best ground as far as it can be had, is not the 
only one.! 

All names are not like the things named: some names are 
bad, others good: the law-giver sometimes gave names All names 
under an erroneous belief. Hence you are not war- 2760t con- 
ranted in saying that things must be known and the theory 
investigated through names, and that whoever knows kleitus: 
the name, knows also the thing named. You say Someare 
that the names given are all coherent and grounded i 
upon the Herakleitean theory of perpetual flux. You take this 
as a proof that that theory is true in itself, and that the law- 
giver adopted and proceeded upon it as true. I agree with you 
that the law-giver or name-giver believed in the Herakleitean 
theory, and adapted many of his names to it: but you cannot 
infer from hence that the theory is true—for he may have been 
mistaken.? Moreover, though many of the existing names con- 
sist with, and are based upon, that theory, the same cannot be 
said of all names. Many names can be enumerated which are 
based on the opposite principle of permanence and stand-still. 
It is unsafe to strike a balance of mere numbers between the 
two: besides which, even among the various names founded on 
the Herakleitean theory, you will find jumbled together the 
names of virtues and vices, benefits and misfortunes. That 
theory lends itself to good and evil alike; it cannot therefore 


2 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 434-485. Kat avTot ote StavonOgqyar— 
3 Plato, Kratyl. p. 489 B-C. ‘Ere 1d 8°, ei éruxev, obx obrws éxar, HC. 
roivuy réée oxeyapeda, Gruss ph Nas ese words appear to me to impl 


Tad woAAG raiTa Ovdpara és rapvty that Sokrates is perfectly serious, an 
teivovra éfawatg, xai te Ovte pay ot not ironical, in delivering his opinion, 
Oduevor avra StavonOévres re that the original im rs of names 
€Oevro ds idvrwy awdvrwy aei «ai were believers in the Herakloitean 
pedvrayv—daivorrars yap é€xosye theory. 
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be received as true—whether the name-giver believed in it 
or not.! 

Lastly, even if we granted that things may be known and 
It is not studied through their names, it is certain that there 
true to say, must be some other way of knowing them; since 


canonly _ the first name-givers (as you yourself affirm) knew 
iouah things, at a time when no names existed.? Things 


theirnames. may be known and ought to be studied, not through 
names, but by themselves and through their own affinities.? 

Sokrates then concludes the dialogue by opposing the Platonic 
ideas to the Herakleitean theory. I often dream of 
or imagine the Beautiful per se, the Good per se, and 
such like existences or Entia. Are not such exis- 
tences real? Are they not eternal, unchangeable 
and stationary? Particular beautiful things—par- 
ticular good things—are in perpetual change or flux : 
but The Beautiful, The Good—The Ideas or Forms 
’ of these and such like—remain always what they are, 
always the same. 

The Herakleitean theory of constant and universal flux is true 
respecting particular things, but not true respecting these Ideas 
or Forms. It is the latter alone which know or are known: it 
is they alone which admit of being rightly named. For that 
which is in perpetual flux and change can neither know, nor be 
known, nor be rightly named.® Being an ever-changing subject, 


it is never in any determinate 


1 Plato, Krat. pp. 487-488 C. 
Sokrates here enumerates the parti- 
cular names paerg his judgment. 
sowevers strange the verbal cabo red 
- a ximations may appear to us, 
ink it clear that he intends to be 
seriously. 

sree Krat. p. 4388 A-B. Kratylus 
here that the first names may 

pernape ve been imposed by a su 
uman power. But Sokrates re ie ; 
e 


the same theory: there could not inva 
been any contradiction between one 
name and another. 

3 Plato, Krat. pp. 438-439. 438 EK :— 
&e’ EAdfdur y6 yt, es wp fuyyevy Cori, nai 
aur 


condition : and nothing can be 


4 ae Krat. p. 489 C-D. oxépa & 

woAAdxus psi epy wérepoy 

gout Tt elvas avrd v nai ee was 
v prpties tev Syrwy ovTes, ; 

wh a ®; 


perv: Grr’ abrd 7B sare ov ToLovToY 
det éorcy oléy éorey ; 
Kratyl. p. 4389 D—440 A. 
*Ap’ ody y Te Wpogerwety aurd 
op0as, e dai ume €pxeras, =puroy pay 
ore execvo orev, ewetta dre rptgeteatl 
i) dvdyen dpa quay Acysvrey dAdo av 
cies ylyreaas wal vmefidvar, cai puacdre 
OUTwS €xeLv; . . 
"AAAad pay ob8? dy yuwodein ye Un’ 
erence 58a lve. ddveas 
ov8e yonow elvas cixés, 
a erent séyra xphuera nai paddy 
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known which is not in a determinate condition. The Form of 
the knowing subject, as well as the Form of the known object, 
must both remain fixed and eternal, otherwise there can be no 
knowledge at all. 

To admit these permanent and unchangeable Forms is to deny 
the Herakleitean theory, which proclaims constant Heraklei- 
and universal flux. This is a debate still open and ‘2" theory 
not easy to decide. But while it is yet undecided, no assumed 
Wise man ought to put such implicit faith in names We must” 
and in the bestowers of names, as to feel himself til hat rr 
warranted in asserting confidently the certainty of in names. 
the Herakleitean theory.! Perhaps that theory is true, perhaps 
not. Consider the point strenuously, Kratylus. Be not too easy 
in acquiescence—for you are still young, and have time enough 
before you. If you find it out, give to me also the benefit of 
your solution.? 

Kratylus replies that he will follow the advice given, but that 
he has already meditated on the matter, and still adheres to 
Herakleitus. Such is the close of the dialogue. 


One of the most learned among the modern Platonic commen- 
tators informs us that the purpose of Plato in this 
dialogue was, “to rub over Protagoras and other upon the 
Sophists with the bitterest salt of sarcasm” I have {alogue. 
already expressed my dissent from this theory, which from the 
is opposed to all the ancient views of the dialogue, da pc 
and which has.arisen, in my judgment, only from the 9nd others, 
anxiety of the moderns to exonerate Plato from the intended to 
reproach of having suggested as admissible, etymo- pce, 
logies which now appear to us fantastic. I see no shat 
derision of the Sophists, except one or two sneers 


1 Plato, Kratyl. p. 440 S. Tavr ody ei8éra, Kai avTou Te kai Tey Sytey cata- 
wérepéy wore ovTws = exer, i} dxeivees eds of cape oooh yet a? ouderds, dAAa 
wept “Hpdadacréy mai GAAos woere pet, &. 
woAol, mi ov pgbvor tmioxépardat, 3 Plato, | 440 D. 
ov? wdvy votw Exortos avd padmov 3 Stallbaum, eatigrviees 6 p. 18 
iwerpéparra Sy épacer avrdy —‘‘quos Plato issim: 
cai rv atrot wuxhy Oepa- sale perfricandos statait”.  Schleier- 
weet, wemorevatra éxeivous cai rots macher also tells us Pp. 
Oeptvas aurd, d&ioxupiverOu acm wv. 17-1) that “Pilato much t 
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against Protagoras and Prodikus, upon the ever-recurring theme 
that they took money for their lectures.1 The argument against 
Protagoras at the opening of the dialogue—whether conclusive or 
not—is serious and not derisory. The discourse of Sokrates is 
neither that of an anti-sophistical caricaturist, on the one hand— 
nor that of a confirmed dogmatist who has studied the subject 
and made up his mind on the other (this is the part which he 
ascribes to Kratylus)*—but the tentative march of an enquirer 
groping after truth, who follows the suggestive promptings of 
his own invention, without knowing whither it will conduct 
him : who, having in his mind different and even opposite points 
of view, unfolds first arguments on behalf of one, and next those 
on behalf of the other, without pledging himself either to the 
one or to the other, or to any definite scheme of compromise 
between them.? Those who take no interest in such circuitous 
gropings and guesses of an inquisitive and yet unsatisfied mind— 
those who ask for nothing but a conclusion clearly enunciated 
along with one or two affirmative reasons—may find the dialogue 
tiresome. However this may be—it is a manner found in many 
Platonic dialogues. 

Sokrates opens his case by declaring the thesis of the Absolute 
Theory Inid (Object sine Subject), against the Protagorean thesis 
down °Y , of the Relative (Object cwm Subject). Things have 
priori,inthe an absolute essence: names have an absolute essence :* 


in heaping a full measure of ridicule d dant on or relative to the know- 
upon his enemy Antisthenes; and that 1 or belief of the Name-givers. 
he at last became tired with the exu- Kratylus, 897 B, 309 A, 401 A-B, 
berance of his own ee jests”. 411 B, 486 
— erp wi er on Lar barat page oe "eT enc — 
e ns culed (even if we grant Republic, 3 HAoy 
the a purpose to be established) Oépevos Soares dydpzara, ola wyetro 
us, cannot be Protagoras e«lva: rd wpdypara, rovavra ériBero xai 
and the tagoreans (Herakleitos, ra pore 
vol Piskb, Kratyl pp. 8&4 B, 8013.“ Lingus ma Characterica Universalis, quae 
p- » ° ca v 
9 Plato’ Kratyl. pp. 428 A, 40D. _simul’sit ars inveniondi et judicandi™ 
3 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 384 C. ree oS. espe : Peon PP le, 
aulnrety Eroupds ett eat cot cai - and he allu & conce) 
al aapeate - + « Ore oven eideinv adAd Jacob Béhme, that there once 
oxepoiuyy pera cov. Lingua 
4 One cannot but notice how Plato, through which the essences of things 
shortly after having declared war might be contemplated and under. 
tivoras, falls bitrselt into thal sary’ vis elua) quant quidem ey qoesacer in 
Oras, very vis ejus, quam a) a 
ok of Relativity when he comes to Total Nama tis 
about actual , telling tias 
‘as that names are imposed on grounds nobis certé ignota est” (Opp. p. 98). 
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each name belongs to its own thing, and to no other : 
this is its rectitude: none but that rare person, the 
artistic mname-giver, can detect the essence of each i 
thing, and the essence of each name, so as to apply the bring it nto 
name rightly. Here we have a theory truly Platonic: With mets. 
impressed upon Plato’s mind by a sentiment ¢@ priort, 

and not from any survey or comparison of particulars. Accord- 
ingly when Sokrates is called upon to apply his theory to exist- 
ing current words, and to make out how any such rectitude can 
be shown to belong to them—he finds the greatest divergence 
and incongruity between the two. His ingenuity is hardly 
tasked to reconcile them : and he is obliged to have recourse to 
bold and multiplied hypotheses. That the first Name-Givers 
were artists proceeding upon system, but incompetent artists 
proceeding on a bad system—they were Herakleiteans who 
believed in the universality of movement, and gave names 
having reference to movement :' That the various letters of the 
alphabet, or rather the different actions of the vocal organism by 
which they are pronounced, have each an inherent, essential, 
adaptation, or analogy to the phenomena of movement or arrest 
of movement :? That the names originally bestowed have be- 
come disguised by a variety of metamorphoses, but may be 


phistischen Sprachforsecher” (August 
Arnold, Einle Cet in die Philosophie 
—durch die Le latons vermittelt— 
pe nes Sage 1841). 

klus, in hie Commentary, says 
that"t the scope of this dialogue is to 
exhibit the imitative or eoueenre 
oun which essentially belo 


riggers seems to have thought that 
sophical language to gig a philo- 


Humana- 
habotum “Cogitationam 
ich problems on all 
ran, thro ht be resolved, by a cal- 
culus like t which is employed for 


the solution of arithmetical or geome- 
cal problems (Opp. p. 83; compare 


ane to the affir- 


of Names vered se declared ped 


el wrod ar we on foie 
on Piato calls it ‘‘eine Lehre der So- 


d, Soot sistant the mind pided 
=i the vocal ronunciative imagi- 
nation—dexruch ip cabs ecia) constructs 
names which are natural transcripts of 
the essences of things (Proklus, Schol. 
ad Kratyl pp. 1-21 ed. Boissonnade ; 
Alkinous, Introd. ad Platon. c. 6). 


Ficinus, too, in his ent to the 
Hratylas (p 768), speaks mt 
the m 


much about 
: ;. md of names, re- 

t snd Pla not me 
and Plato, but also 


Pad geesea 


ientals. He treats the e pologies 
in the Kratylus as seriously ed. 
He says not a word about any inten- 


tion on the part of Plato to deside the 
hists or any other Etymologista. 
also Sydenham, in his transla- 
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brought back to their original by probable suppositions, and 
shown to possess the rectitude sought. All these hypotheses are 
only violent efforts to reconcile the Platonic @ priors theory, in 
some way or other, with existing facts of language. To regard 
them as intentional caricatures, would be to suppose that Plato 
is seeking intentionally to discredit and deride his own theory of 
the Absolute: for the discredit could fall nowhere else: We see 
that Plato considered many of his own guesses as strange and 
novel, some even as laying him open to ridicule But they 
were indispensable to bring his theory into something like 

coherence, however inadequate, with real language. 
In the second part of the dialogue, where Kratylus is intro- 
duced as uncompromising champion of this same 


Qpposite theory, Sokrates changes his line of argument, and 
o oe impugns the peremptory or exclusive pretensions of 
half ofthe the theory: first denying some legitimate corollaries 
dialogue from it—next establishing by the side of it the 
ects Dis counter-theory of Hermogenes, as being an inferior 
Naming though indispensable auxiliary—yet still continuing 
from the —_ to uphold it as an ideal of what is Best. He concludes 
tean doc- by disconnecting the theory pointedly from the doc- 


trine of Herakleitus, with which Kratylus connected 
it, and by maintaining that there can be no right naming, and 
no sound knowledge, if that doctrine be admitted.? The Platonic 
Ideas, eternal and unchangeable, are finally opposed to Kratylus 
as the only objects truly knowable and nameable—and therefore 
as the only conditions under which right naming can be realised. 
The Name-givers of actual society have failed in their task by 
proceeding on a wrong doctrine: neither they nor the names 
which they have given can be trusted.* The doctrine of per- 


women, which others (he says) will 
think ludicrous, but which he proposes 
with the most thorough and serious 


tion of Piato’s Phil&bus (p. 83), de- 
signates the Kratylus as “‘a dialogue 
in which is taught the nature of things, 


as well the permanent as the transient, 
by iw eunpoecs etymology of Names 


and pinto Kratyl pp. 425 D, 426 B. 
ipo use Sokrates sa says that these ety- 
mologies 
are not to infer that he pro 


rode poate ree eee what F O says in 


the Eapublic, ¥.p. £82, about bis own l 
the training 


of 


conviction. 
2 Plato, Kratyl. p. 489 D. *Ap’ oty 


rhea a mpocemety aurd op0es, ef aci 
Sito i » Kratyl p. 440 C. Compare 


pp. 436 D, 439 B 
Lassalle contends that Herakleitus 
and his followers cence ae the know- 
of names to be not only indis- 
pensable to to the knowledge of things, 
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petual change or movement-is true respecting the sensible world 
and particulars, but it is false respecting the intelligible world 
or universals—Ideas and Forms. These latter are the only 
things knowable : but we cannot know them through names : we 
must study them by themselves and by their own affinities. 

How this is to be done, Sokrates professes himself unable to 
say. We may presume him to mean, that a true Artistic Name- 
giver must set the example, knowing these Forms or essences 
beforehand, and providing for each its appropriate Name, or 
Name-Form, significant by essential analogy. 

Herein, so far as I can understand, consists the amount of 


positive inference which Plato enables us to draw 
Ideal of the 


from the Kratylus. Sokrates began by saying that 
names having natural rectitude were the only ma- 
terials out of which a language could be formed : he 
ends by affirming merely that. this is the best and 
most perfect mode of formation: he admits that 
names may become significant, though loosely and 
imperfectly, by convention alone—yet the best scheme 
would be, that in which they are significant by in- 


best system 
of naming— 
the Name- 
Giver ought 
to be fami- 
liar with 
the Platonic 
Ideas or Es- 
mers and 
apportion 
his names 
according to 


herent resemblance to the thing named. But this 
cannot be done until the Name-giver, instead of pro- 
ceeding upon the false theory of Herakleitus, starts 
from the true theory recognising the reality of eternal, unchange- 
able, Ideas or Forms. He will distinguish, and embody in 
appropriate syllables, those Forms of Names which truly re- 
semble, and have natural connection with, the Forms of 
Things. 

Such is the ideal of perfect or philosophical Naming, as Plato 
conceives it—disengaged from those divinations of the origin 
and metamorphoses of existing names, which occupy so much of 
the dialogue." He does not indeed attempt to construct a body 


but equivalent to and essentially em- the ser here opinions, coincides 


bodying that knowl (Merakleitos, very mu the course of the 
possage Of Prokius, in bis Commentary beginnit dale nd (Aristot. Meta: 
0: en’ ng en e 

on the Platonic Proking, in his Cons p. i phys. A. p. 987 a-b). 

ed. Stallbaum Deuschle (Die Platonische Aa aioe 
The remarkable hilosophie, p. 57) tells us in this 

first book of Aristotle's Mot apes hist, ogue “Binto intentionally poaenied 

wherein he speaks S hfe and P’ many of his thoughts in a covert or 


early familiarity wi th Kratylus and contradictory and unintelligible man- 
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of true names @ priori, but he sets forth the real nameable 
permanent essences, to which these names might be assimilated : 


ner”. (Vieles absichtlich verhillt oder 
widersprechend und missverstandlich 
estellt wird ) 
see no probability in such an 
hypothesis. 
pecting the origin and primordial 
signification of 6, & great variety 
of different opinions have been started. 
William von Humboldt (Werke, vi. 
80) assumes that there must have been 
some primitive and natural bond be- 
tween each sound and its meaning (te. 
that names were originally significant 
@voea), though there are very few par- 
ticular cases in which such connexion 
can be brought to evidence or even 
divined. (Here we see that the larger 


knowledge of etymol possessed at 
Pont eters the modern phiicloget 


and the thing signified. 1. Directly 
imitative. 2. Indirectly imitative or 
symbolical. 8. Imitative by one re- 
move, or analogical; where a name 
becomes transferred from one object to 
another, by virtue of likeness between 
the two objects. eber die Verschied- 
enheit des m 


eet sen h Wedgwood, in his 
ymo ry) 6 Language 
(see Prelim. Disc. 


. 10 -), recog: 
nises the same imitative o ) and 


tries to apply the principle to particular 
wards. Mr Ww i 


English wo: : . Farrar, in 
his recent interesting et bps ters 
on ) has explained and en- 
ty cern the like thesis—onoma- 

c oO or Janguage generally. 
He has combated the objections of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, who considers the 
principle to be of 


avail. But M. Renan to it not 


th 
Httle oPP as to it or Sokrates 


pensée, on peut affirmer que de tous les 
mots aitusllemeat usités, il n’en est pas 
un seul qui ait ew sa raison sufisante, 
et ne se rattache, a travers mille trans- 
formations, & une élection primitive, Or, 
le motif déterminant pour le choix 
des mots a df &tre, dans la plupart 
des cas, le désir d'imiter ai ge qu’on 
voulait exprimer. L’instinct de cer- 
tains animaux suffit pour les porter & 
ce genre d'imitation, qui, faute de 
principes rationnels, reste chez eux 
infécond. . . 
“* En résumé, le caprice n’a eu aucune 
dans la formation du langage. 
8 doute, on ne peut admettre qu'il 
y ait une relation intrinsdque entre le 
nom et la chose. Le systéme que Pla- 
ton a si subtilement développé dans 
le Cratyle—cette thése qu'il y a des 
dénominations naturelles, et que la 
Hi fare des mots se reconnait aA 
‘imitation plus ou moins exacte de 
Yobjet,—pourrait tout au plus s’appli- 
quer aux noms formés par onomatopée, 
et pour ceux-ci mémes, la loi dont nous 
perlons n’établit qu’une convenance. 
appellations x’ pas uniquement 
leur cause dans l'objet appelé (sans quoi, 
elles seraient les m®émes dans toutes 


vu a travers 


du sujet a 
a détermin 


t- les langues), mais dans l'objet appelé, 


mt. . . La raison qui 
le choix des premiers 
hommes peut nous échapper; mais elle 
a existé. La liaison du sens et du mot 
n'est jamais axécessaire, jamais arbi- 
traire; toujours elle est motivdée.” 
When maintains the Pro- 


Hermogenes . 886-387 ; 


groun 


d 
The 
motivé ap- 
eeutieo a peculiar @eplanatiog of iis 
a on ) 
ten words—for if 
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the principles upon which the construction ought to be founded, 
by the philosophic lawgiver following out a good theory :' and 
he contrasts this process with two rival processes, each defective 
in its own way. This same contrast, pervading Plato’s views 
on other subjects, deserves a few words of illustration. 

Respecting social institutions and government, there is one 
well-known theory to which Sir James Mackintosh 


‘ ; Comparison 
gave expression in the phrase—“ Governments are of Plato's 
not made, but grow”. The like phrase has been Views about 
applied by an eminent modern author on Logic, to tbe tose 
language—“ Languages are not made, but grow”.? institutions 
One might suppose, in reading the second and third Attistic, 
books of the Republic of Plato, that Plato also had conse ne 
adopted this theory: for the growth of a society, trasted with 
without any initiative or predetermined construction eta ee 
by a special individual, is there strikingly depicted.® ees 


But in truth it is this theory which stands in most of 
the Platonic works, as the antithesis depreciated and discredited 
by Plato. The view most satisfactory to him contemplates the 
analogy of a human artist or professional man ; which he enlarges 
into the idea of an originating, intelligent, artistic, Constructor, 
as the source of all good. This view is exhibited to us in the 
Timzeus, where we find the Demiurgus, building up by his own 
fiat all that is good in the Kosmos: in the Politikus, where we 
find the individual dictator producing by his uncontrolled ordi- 
nance all that is really good in the social system :—lastly, here 
also in the Kratylus, where we have the scientific or artistic 


Uarbditraire be meant the exclusion of 
ali motive, such a cng = mind could 


nly mea that 


ar le freee thro 


= pore 
le > Sénai pore Pale fi Tappeler oh relic 


Jon tire ue cette 


ou des “en des wierenioe de leur desir 


e extérieur? 


du 
ob ces restant 
et, Js susceptible d'une foule 
tions: le choix qui a été 


ape pian 


fait de Hh pet d’elles tient & des causes 
impossibles & saisir.” 

4 Plato (in Timeus, p. 29 B) recog- 
nises an essential affinity between the 
eternal Forms and the words or propo- 
sitions in which they become subjects 
of discourse. 

2 See Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Logic, 
Book i. ch. viii. 
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Name-giver, and him alone, set forth as competent to construct 
an assemblage of names, each possessing full and perfect rectitude. 
To this theory there is presented a counter-theory, which Plato 
disapproves—a Kosmos which grows by itself and keeps up its 
own agencies, without any extra-kosmic constructor or superin- 
tendent : in like manner, an aggregate of social customs, and an 
agpregate of names, which have grown up no one knows how ; 
and which sustain and perpetuate themselves by traditional force 
—by movement already acquired in a given direction. The idea 
of growth, by regular assignable steps and by regularising ten- 
dencies instinctive and inherent in Nature, belongs rather to 
Aristotle ; Plato conceives Nature as herself irregular, and as 


persuaded or constrained into 


some sort of regularity by a 


supernatural or extranatural artist. 
Looking back to the Politikus (reviewed in the last chapter), 


1M. Destutt de Tracy insists upon 
the emotional initiative force, as d 
and more cacious than the intel- 
lectual, in the first formation of lan- 


guage. 
‘Dans l’origine du langage d'action, 
un seul geste dit—je veux cela, ou 
je vous montre cela, ou je vous demande 
secours; un seul cri dit, je vous ap- 
pelle, ou je souffre, ou je suis content, 
23 sans distinguer aucune des 
idées qui composent ses propositions. 
Ce n’est point par le détail, mais par 
les masses, que, commencent toutes 
nos expressions, ainsi doe toutes nos 
connaissances. Si quelques langages 
ent des signes propres 4 exprimer 
es idées isolées, ce n’est donc que par 
Yeffet de la décom position qui sest 
opérée dans ces es; et ces 
es, Ou noms propres d'idées, ne 
sont, pour ainsi dire, que des débris, 
des fragmeus, ou du moins des éma- 
nations de ceux qui d’abord expri- 
maient, bien ou mal, les propositions 
tout entidres.” (Destutt de Tracy, 
Grammaire, ch. i. p. 28, ed. 1825; see 
also the Idéologie of the same author, 

ch. xvi. p. 215.) 

M. Renan enunciates in the most 
explicit terms this n of the 


formation of language the wth 
and developmen a& germ eles 


(De Origine du Langage, ch. iii. p. 
101 ; also ch. iv. pp. 115-117.) 
The theory of M. Renan, in this 


ingenious treatise, is, that language 
is the product of “la raison spon- 
tanée, la raison ce without 
reflexion. “La reflexion n’y peut rien: 
les langues sont sorties toutes faites du 
moule méme de l’esprit humain, comme 
Minerveducerveau de Jupiter.” * Main- 
tenant que la raison réfiéchie a rem- 
placé rinstinet créateur, & peine le 
énie suffit-il pour analyser ce que 
esprit des premiers hommes enfanta 
de toutes piéces, et sans y songer” 
(pp. 98-99 This theory appears to 
me veg & oubtful ; as much as there is 
proved in it, is stated in a good passage 
cited by M. ‘Renan from Will. von Hun:- 
boldt (pp. 106-107). But there are 
two remarks to be made, in compari 
it with the Kratylus of Plato. 1. That 
the hypothesis of a philosopher “qui 
compose un gage de sang-froid,” 
which appears absurd to Turgot and 
M. Renan (p. 92), did not appear 
absurd to Plato, but on the contrary 
as the only sure source of what is 
and right in 2. That Plato, 
es account only of 


naming, and not of the tical 
structure of language, which M. Ba Renan 
considers the essential (p. 106; 


with its esta) 
L to 


Plato’s mind as an object exion ; 
there existed none in his day. 


compare also Pp. 208-200 Grammar, 
resent 
refi 
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we find Plato declaring to.us wherein consists the Politikus 
rectitude of a social Form : it resides in the presiding oth eaty- 
and uncontrolled authority of a scientific or artistic lus. 
Ruler, always present and directing every one: or of a few such 
Rulers, if there be a few—though this is more than can be hoped. 
But such rectitude is seldom or never realised. Existing social 
systems are bad copies of this type, degenerating more or less 
widely from its perfection. One or a Few persons arrogate to 
themselves uncontrolled power, without possessing that science 
or art which justifies the exercise of it in the Right Ruler. 
These are, or may become, extreme depravations. The least 
bad, among all the imperfect systems, is an aggregate of fixed 
laws and magistrates with known functions, agreed to by con- 
vention of all and faithfully obeyed by all. But such a system 
of fixed laws, though second-best, falls greatly short of rectitude. 
It is much inferior in every way to the uncontrolled authority 
of the scientific Ruler.! 

That which Plato does for social systems in the Politikus, he 
does for names in the Kratylus. The full rectitude of names is 
when they are bestowed by the scientific Ruler, considered in‘the 
capacity of Name-giver. He it is who discerns, and embodies in 
syllables, the true Name-Form in each particular case. But 
such an artist is seldom realised: and there are others who, 
attempting to do his work without his knowledge, perform it 
ignorantly or under false theories.2 The names thus given are 
imperfect names: moreover, after being given, they become 
corrupted and transformed in passing from man to man. 
Lastly, the mere fact of convention among the individuals 
composing the society, without any deliberate authorship or 
origination from any Ruler, bad or good—suffices to impart 
to Names a sort of significance, vulgar and imperfect, yet ade- 
quate to a certain extent.» The Name-giving Artist or Lawgiver 
is here superseded by King Nomos. 

It will be seen that in both these cases the Platonic point of 


: a at P a 800-801 forth by Lucretius, who declares him- 
Pinte Plato, Kraty A. reg self Gipoked to the theory of an ori- 
3 3 toe reel pP. arch 7. 485 A- e inati Name giver (v. pp. 1021-1060). 


ic, spontaneous, ori- Jacob Grimm and M. Renan espouse a 
iia an and growth of language is set theory, in the main, similar. 
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Ideal of view comes out—deliberate authorship from the 
Plato eof Scientific or artistic individual mind, as the only 
the One source of rectitude and perfection. But when Plato — 
Badness of looks at the reality of life, either in social system or - 
in names, he finds no such perfection anywhere: he 
discovers a divine agency originating what is good ; but there is 
an independent agency necessary in the way of co-operation, 
though it sometimes counteracts and always debases the good.! 
We find either an incompetent dictator who badly imitates the 
true Artist—or else we have fixed, peremptory, laws ; depending 
on the unsystematic, unauthorised, convention among indivi- 
duals, which has grown up no one knows how—which is 
transmitted by tradition, being taught by every one and learnt 
by every one without any privileged caste of teachers—and 
which in the Platonic Protagoras is illustrated in the mythe 
and discourse ascribed to that Sophist ;? being in truth, common 
sense, as contrasted with professional specialty. In regard to 
social systems, Plato pronounces fixed laws to be the second-best 
—enjoining strict obedience to them, wherever the first-best 
cannot be obtained. In the Republic he enumerates what are 
the conditions of rectitude in a city: but he admits at the same 
time that this Right Civic Constitution is an ideal, nowhere to 
be found existing: and he points out the successive stages of 
corruption by which it degenerates more and more into con- 
formity with the realities of human society. As with Right 
Civic Constitution, so with Right Naming: Plato shows what 
constitutes rectitude of Names, but he admits that this is an 
ideal seen nowhere, and he notes the various causes which 
deprave the Right Names into that imperfect and semi-signifi- 
cant condition, which is the best that existing languages present.* 


1 Plato, Timzeus, p. 68 E. have, though differently handled, the 
2See my remarks on the Politikus, same antithesis between the ethical 
in ibe last chapter: also Protagoras, ete its which grows and prope- 
p. 820 seq. itself unconsciously, without 
Compare Plato, Kriton, p. 48 A. 0 special initiative — and that which is 
éwalwy wepi tiov Sixainv cai adixwy, 6 eliberately prescribed and imparted 
els. by the wise individual: common sense 
In the Menon also the same ques- venous professional ix siampgs & 
tion is broached as in the Protagoras, 3See the conditions the 6 
‘whether virtue is teachable or not? modAcreca, and its ual depra 
and how any virtue can exist, when and aor ag Me into the state of actual 
there are no special teache and no governments, in Republic, v. init. p. 
special learners of virtue? ere we 449 B, viii. 544 A-B. 
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One more remark, in reference to the general spirit and 
reciprocal bearing of Plato’s dialogues. In three Gomparison 
distinct dialogues—Kratylus, Theztétus, Sophistés— of Eratyins, 
one and the same question is introduced into the dis- and Sophis- 
cussion: a question keenly debated among the con- Lpal abides 
temporaries of Plato and Aristotle. How is a false question 
proposition possible? Many held that a false propo- 
sition and a false name were impossible: that you 
could not speak the thing that 2s not, or Non-Ens 
(rd px dv): that such a proposition would be an empty 
sound, without meaning or signification: that speech may be 
significant or insignificant, but could not be false, except in the 
sense of being unmeaning.’ 

Now this doctrine is dealt with in the Thestétus, Sophistés, 
and Kratylus. In the Theaxtétus,? Sokrates examines: it at 
great length, and proposes several different hypotheses to ex- 
plain how a false proposition might be possible: but ends in 
pronouncing them all inadmissible. He declares himself in- 
competent, and passes on to something else. Again, in the 
Sophistés, the same point is taken up, and discussed there also 
very copiously.> The Eleate in that dialogue ends by finding 
a solution which satisfies him (viz.: that ré py dy = 1rd Erepoy row 
dvros). But what is remarkable is, that the solution does not 
meet any of the difficulties propounded in the Thestétus ; nor 
are those difficulties at all adverted to in the Sophistés. Finally, 
in the Kratylus, we have the very same doctrine, that false 
affirmations are impossible—which both in the Theetétus and 
in the Sophistés is enunciated, not as the decided opinion of the 
speaker, but as a problem which embarrasses him—we have this 
same doctrine averred unequivocally by Kratylus as his own full 


1 Plato, Krat ee 
Ammonius, lia eis ras Karn- 
yopias of Aristotle (Schol. Brandis, 

p. 60, a. 10). 
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2 Plato, Thesxtét. pp. 187 D to 21 
D. The discussion of the point is 
continued through thirteen pages of 
Stephan. edit. 

3 Plato, Sophistés, pp. 237 A, 264 B, 
through twenty-seven pages of Steph. 
edit.—though there are some digres- 
sions inclu 
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conviction. And Sokrates finds that a very short argument, and 
a very simple comparison, suffice to refute him.! The supposed 
“aopressive cross-examiner,” who presses Sokrates so hard in the 
Theetétus, is not allowed to put his puzzling questions in the 
Kratylus.? 

How are we to explain these three different modes of handling 
Discrepan- the same question by the same philosopher? If the 
consisten. question about Non-Ens can be disposed of in the 
cies of | ii, Summary way which we read in the Kratylus, what 
mannerof 18 gained by the string of unsolved puzzles in the 
handling § Thezetétus—or by the long discursive argument in 
subject. the Sophistés, ushering in a new solution noway 
satisfactory? If, on the contrary, the difficulties which are 
unsolved in the Theetétus, and imperfectly solved in the 
Sophistés, are real and pertinent—how are we to explain the 
proceeding of Plato in the Kratylus, when he puts into the 
mouth of Kratylus a distinct averment of the opinion about 
Non-Ens, yet without allowing him, when it is impugned by 
Sokrates, to urge any of these pertinent arguments in defence 
of it? If the peculiar solution given in the Sophistés be the 
really genuine and triumphant solution, why is it left un- 
noticed both in the Kratylus and the Theetétus, and why is 
it contradicted in other dialogues? Which of the three dia- 
logues represents Plato’s real opinion on the question ? 

To these questions, and to many others of like bearing, con- 
Nocommon nected with the Platonic writings, I see no satisfactory 
didactic = reply, if we are to consider Plato as a positive philo- 
sopher, with a scheme and edifice of methodised 
logues— opinions in his mind: and as composing all his dia- 
distinct logues with a set purpose, either of inculcating these 
composi- opinions on the reader, or of refuting the opinions 
ing out its opposed to them. ‘This supposition is what most 
liararga- Platonic critics have in their minds, even when pro- 
ment. fessedly modifying it. Their admiration for Plato is 
not satisfied unless they conceive him in the professorial chair as 
a teacher, surrounded by a crowd of learners, all under the ° 
obligation (incumbent on learners generally) to believe what 


1 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 430-431 A-B. 
2 Plato, Thesetdt. p. 200 A. 0 yap eAeyarixds exetvos rey ae ojoa. 
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they hear. Reasoning upon’such a basis, the Platonic dialogues 
present themselves to me as a mystery. They exhibit neither 
identity of the teacher, nor identity of the matter taught: the 
composer (to use various Platonic comparisons) is Many, and not 
One—he is more complex than Typhos.! 

If we are to find any common purpose pervading and binding 
together all the dialogues, it must not be a didactic purpose, in 
the sense above defined. The value of them consists, not in the 
result, but in the discussion—not in the conclusion, but in the 
premisses for and against it. In this sense all the dialogues have 
value, and all the same sort of value—though not all equal in 
amount. In different dialogues, the same subject is set before 
you in different ways : with remarks and illustrations sometimes 
tending towards one theory, sometimes towards another. It is 
for you to compare and balance them, and to elicit such result as 
your reason approves. The Platonic dialogues require, in order 
to produce their effect, a supplementary responsive force, and a 
strong effective reaction, from the individual reason of the reader : 
they require moreover that he shall have a genuine interest in 
the process of dialectic scrutiny (rd didopabés, GiAdApyor) ? which 
will enable him to perceive beauties in what would appear tire- 
some to others. 

Such manner of proceeding may be judicious or not, according 
to the sentiment of the critic. But it is at any rate Platonic. 
And we have to recall this point of view when dismissing the 
Kratylus, which presents much interest in the premisses and 
conflicting theories, with little or no result. It embodies the 
oldest speculations known to us respecting the origin, the mode 
of signification, and the functions of words as an instrument : 
and not the least interesting part of it, in my judgment, consists 
in its etymological conjectures, affording evidence of a rude ety- 
mological sense which has now passed away. 


Plato, Phsedrus, p pare Pheedon, . 89-90. Phedrus, 
: Plato, Republic. v. ant Ais; com- p. 230 E, i 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
PHILEBUS. 


Tue Philébus, which we are now about to examine, is not merely 
a Dialogue of Search, but a Dialogue of Exposition, accompanied 
with more or less of search made subservient to the exposition. 
It represents Sokrates from the first as advancing an affirmative 
opinion—maintaining it against Philébus and Protarchus—and 

closing with a result assumed to be positively established.? 
The question is, Wherein consists the Good—The Supreme 
Character, Good—Summum Bonum. Three persons stand be- 
onages, fore us: the youthful Philébus: Protarchus, some- 
and Subje what older, yet still a young man: and Sokrates. 
1ébus. Philébus declares that The Good consists in pleasure 
or enjoyment ; and Protarchus his friend advocates the same 
thesis, though in a less peremptory manner. On the contrary, 
Sokrates begins by proclaiming that it consists in wisdom or in- 
telligence. He presently however recedes from this doctrine, so 
far as to admit that wisdom, alone and per se, is not sufficient to 
constitute the Supreme Good : and that a certain combination of 
pleasure along with it is required. Though the compound total 
thus formed is superior both to wisdom and to pleasure taken 
separately, yet comparing the two elements of which it is com- 
pounded, wisdom (Sokrates contends) is the most important of 
the two, and pleasure the least important. Neither wisdom nor 
pleasure can pretend to claim the first prize ; but wisdom is fully 
entitled to the second, as being far more cognate than pleasure is, 

with the nature of Good. 

1 Schleiermacher says, about the and tritt mit der ganzen Persénlichkeit 
zusammenhingen- 


Philébus (Einleit. p. 186)—‘*‘ DasGanze und Willkuhr einer 
liegt fertig in dem faupte des Sokrates, den Rede heraus,” &. 
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Such is the general purpose-of the dialogue. As to the method 
of enquiry, Plato not only assigns to Sokrates a dis- post 
tinct affirmative opinion from the beginning, instead against the 
of that profession of ignorance which is his more usual Elenchus, 
characteristic—but he also places in the mouth of Pro- pec n 
tarchus an explicit protest against the negative cross- gative pro- 
examination and Elenchus. “ We shall not let you eenure: 
off” (says Protarchus to Sokrates) “until the two sides of this 
question shall have been so discriminated as to elicit a sufficient 
conclusion. In meeting us on the present question, pray desist 
from that ordinary manner of yours—desist from throwing us 
into embarrassment, and putting interrogations to which we 
cannot at the moment give suitable answers. We must not be 
content to close the discussion by finding ourselves in one 
common puzzle and confusion. If we cannot solve the difficulty, 
you must solve it for us.” ! 

Conformably to this requisition, Sokrates, while applying his 
cross-examining negative test to the doctrine of .Phi- 
lébus, sets against it a counter-doctrine of his own, What men- 
and prescribes, farther, a positive method of enquiry. tion will 
“You and I” (he says) “will each try to assign what ensure to 
permanent habit of mind, and what particular mental happy life? 
condition, is calculated to ensure to all men a happy Hipoitene 
life”? Good and Happiness are used in this dialogue <correla- 
as correlative and co-extensive terms. Happiness is extensive. 
that which a man feels when he possesses Good: Good JbiSbus 
is that which a man must possess in order to feel Pleasure, 
Happiness. The same fact or condition, looked at for Intel- 
objectively, is denominated Good : looked at subjec- Usece 
tively, is denominated Happiness. | 

Is Good identical with pleasure, or with intelligence, or is it a 
Tertium Quid, distinct from both? Good, or The goog—ob- 
Good, must be perfect and all-sufficient in itself: the Ject of 


1 Plato, Phil8bus, pp. 19 E—20 A. varouney, cot Sparréoy. 
Pp: 
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uBdrArAwy Kai avepwray Sy wy and that followed in the Thestétus, 
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fee ; shed : 
universal _ object of desire, aspiration, choice, and attachment, 


attachment by all men, and even by all animals and plants, who 
by Teena” are capable of attaining it. Every man who has it, is 
plants—all- satisfied, desiring nothing else. If he neglects it, and 
sufficient— : she 

satisfies all chooses any thing else, this is contrary to nature : he 
menires does so involuntarily, either from ignorance or some 
other untoward constraint.!. Thus, the characteristic mark of 
Good or Happiness is, That it is desired, loved, and sought by 
all, and that, if attained, it satisfies all the wishes and aspirations 
of human nature. 

Sokrates then remarks that pleasure is very multifarious and 
Pleasures iverse: and that under that same word, different 
areunliketo forms and varieties are signified, very unlike to each 
ea other, and sometimes even opposite to each other. 
opposite Thus the intemperate man has his pleasures, while 
are so like- the temperate man enjoys his pleasures also, attached 
me: to his own mode of life: so too the simpleton has 
pleasure in his foolish dreams and hopes, the intelligent man in 
the exercise of intellectual force. These and many others are 
varieties of pleasure not resembling, but highly dissimilar, even 
opposite.—Protarchus replies—That they proceed from dissimilar 
and opposite circumstances, but that in themselves they are not 
dissimilar or opposite. Pleasure must be completely similar to 
pleasure—itself to itself.—So too (rejoins Sokrates) colour is like 
to colour.: in that respect there is no difference between them. 
But black colour is different from, and even opposite to, white 
colour? You will go wrong if you make things altogether oppo- 
site, into one. You may call all pleasures by the name pleasures: 
but you must not affirm between them any other point of resem- 
blance, nor call them all good. I maintain that some are bad, 


1 Plato, Philébus, p.11 C. 20 C-D: rage Kai Coors aiperds, olowe Svvardy 
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others good. What common property in all of them, is it, that 
you signify by the name good? As different pleasures are unlike 
to each other, so also different cognitions (or modes of intelli- 
gence) are unlike to each other; though all of them agree in 
being cognitions. To this Protarchus accedes..—We must enter 
upon our enquiry after The Good with this mutual concession : 
That Pleasure, which you affirm to be The Good—and Intelli- 
gence, which I declare to be so—is at once both Unum, and 
Multa et Diversa.? 

In determining between the two competing doctrines—plea- 
sure on one side and intelligence on the other—So- 
krates makes appeal to individual choice. “ Would 
you be satisfied (he asks Protarchus) to live your life 
through in the enjoyment of the greatest pleasures? to ; 
Would any one of us be satisfied to live, possessing 4° unto” 
the fullest measure and variety of intelligence, reason, individual 
knowledge, and memory—but having no sense, great 
or small, either of pleasure or pain?” And Protarchus replies, 
in reference to the joint life of intelligence and pleasure com- 
bined, “ Every man will choose this joint life in preference to 
either of them separately. It is not one man who will choose 
it, and another who will reject it: but every man will choose it 
alike.” 3 


1 Plat. Philéb. pp. 13 D-E, 14 A. 
2 Plat. Philéb. p. 14 B. 


tarchus believes him to be such, that 
very belief may amount to an au- 
thority, i Protarchus to 


3 Pilato, Philébus, p. 21 A. 8é£a.’ 
ay ov, Ipwrapxe, Cy tov Blow awavra 
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Here again in cppesling to the indi- 
vidual choice and judgment, the Pla- 
Sokrates indirectl ” 


es, we have seen him formally 


rej and endeavouring to confute 
—the orean canon or 
Protarchus is the measure of truth or 
falsehood, of belief or disbelief, 
Protarchus himself: every other man 
is 20 to himedf. Sokrates may be a 
jan, in the estimation of the 
us; and if Pro- 


accept or reject various opinions pro- 
pounded by Sokrates: but the ulti- 
mate verdict must emanate from the 
bosom of the acceptor or rejector. I 
have already observed elsewhere, that 
a large part of the conversation which 
the Platonic dialogues put into the 
mouth of Sokrates, is addressed to 
individualities and specialties of the 
other interlocutors: that this very 
power of discriminating between one 
mind and another, forms the great 
superiority of dialectic colloquy as 
compared with written treatise or 
rhetorical discourse—both of which 
address the same terms to a multitude 
of hearers or readers differing among 
themselves, without possibility of sepa- 
rate pan to each. (See above, 

pp. 50-54, on the Phex- 


3—22 
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The point, which Sokrates submits to the individual judgment 
of Protarchus, is—“ Would you be satisfied to pass 


fone your life in the enjoyment of the most intense plea- 
aslesah oa sures, and would you desire nothing farther?” The 
wo reply is in the affirmative. ‘But recollect (adds So- 
withoutany krates) that you are to have nothing else. The ques- 
intelligence tion assumes that you are to be without thought, 
coor it intelligence, reason, sight, and memory: you are 


neither to have opinion of present enjoyment, nor 
remembrance of past, nor anticipation of future: you are to live 
the life of an oyster, with great present pleasure?” The ques- 
tion being put with these additions, Protarchus alters his view, 
and replies in the negative: at the same time expressing his sur- 


prise at the strangeness of the hypothesis. 
Sokrates now proceeds to ask Protarchus, whether he will 


Second 
uestion— 
ooh ae 

accep 
& life of ; 


accept a life of full and all-comprehensive intelligence 
purely and simply, without any taste either of plea- 
sure or pain. To which Protarchus answers, that 


Intelligence neither he nor any one else would accept such a life.? 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 21. 

Such an hypothesis does indeed 
de so to from the conditions 
of human life, that it cannot be con- 
sidered as a fair test of any doctrine. 
A perpetuity of delicious sensations 
cannot be enjoyed, consistent with the 
conditions of animal organization. A 
man cannot realise himself tha 
which the hypothesis promises ; much 
less can he realise it without those 
accompaniments which it assumes him 
to renounce. The loss stands out far 
more palpably than the gain. It is no 
refutation of the theory of Philébus; 
who, announcing pleasure as the Sum- 
mum Bonum, is entitled to call for 
_pleasure in all its varieties, and for 

exemption from all pains. Sokrates 
himself had previously insisted on the 

t variety as well as on the great 
Sissimilari of the modes of pleasure 
and pain. To each variety of pleasure 


there co nds a desire: to each, 
variety of an aversion. 
If the Sammum Bonum is to fulfil 


the conditions postulated—that is, if it 
be such as to satisfy all human desires, 
it ought to comprise all these varieties 
of pleasure. ought, ¢g., to com-. 
prise the pleasures of self-esteem, and 


conscious self-protecting power, afford- 
ing security for the future ; it ought 
to comprise exemption from the 

of self-reproach, self-contempt, and 
epee TA ear al These = 
among the easures an 
pains of the mature man, though they 
are formed by association. 


tes 
t Now the alternative tendered by So- 


krates neither includes these pleasures 
nor inates these pains. It in- 
cludes only the pleasures of sense; and 
it is tendered to one who has rooted 
in his mind desires for other plea- 
sures, and aversions for other R 
besides those of sense. It does not 
therefore come up to the require- 
ments fairly implied in the theory of 
Philébus. 

32 Plato, Philébus, pp. 21-22. 

It is to be remarked, however, that 
there was more than one Grecian phi- 
losopher who described the Summum 
Bonum as consisting in absence of 
pain (cAvmria); even without the large 
measure of intelligence which Sokrates 
here promises, and without any - 
tive pleasure. These men would of 
course have accepted the second alter- 
native put by So which Protar- 
chus here refuses. took. their 


ar 
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Both of them agree that the Summum Bonum ought 
to be sought neither in pleasure singly, nor in intelli- 
gence singly, but in both combined. 

Sokrates then undertakes to show, that of these 
two elements, intelligence is the most efficacious and 
the most contributory to the Summum Bonum—plea- 
sure the least so. But as a preparation for this en- 
quiry, he adverts to that which has just been agreed 
between them respecting both Pleasure and Intelli- 
gence—That each of them is Unum, and each of them 
at the same time Multa et Diversa. Here (argues 
Sokrates) we find opened before us the embarrassing 
question respecting the One and the Many. 
quirers often ask—“ How can the One be Many? 
How can the Many be One? How can the same 
thing be both One and Many?” They find it diffi- 
cult to understand how you, Protarchus, being One 
person, are called by different names—tall, heavy, 
white, just, &.: or how you are affirmed to consist 
of many different parts and members. To this diffi- 
culty, however (says Sokrates), the reply is easy. 


En- wi 


839 


purely with- 
out any 

pleasure or 

pain? - 


swer—WNo. 


You, and other particular men, belong to the gene- zrentest 


rated and the perishable. You partake of many 
different Ideas or Essences, and your partaking of one 
among them does not exclude you from partaking also 
of another distinct and even opposite. You partake 
of the Idea or Essence of Unity—also of Multitude— 


of tallness, heaviness, whiteness, humanity, greatness, littleness, 
&c. You are both great and little, heavy and light, &. In 
regard to generated and perishable things, we may understand 


lates are given in a larger or narrower 


this. -But in regard to the ungenerated, imperishable, absolute 
standard of comparison from the ac- which are to be assumed as peremptory 
taalities of human life around them, and unalterable? What Gicuinatances 
which exhibited a ering are we at liberty to suppose to be sup- 
universal, frequ and unavoidable. pressed, modified, or reversed? Ac- 

y conceived if essness cording as these "fundamental postu- 
could be obtained, it was as much as 
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Essences, the difficulty is more serious. The Self-existent or 
Universal Man, Bull, Animal—the Self-existent Beautiful, Good 
—in regard to these Unities or Monads there is room for great 
controversy. First, Do such unities or monads really and truly 
exist? Next, assuming that they do exist, how do they come 
into communion with generated and perishable particulars, 
infinite in number? Is each of them dispersed and parcelled 
out among countless individuals? or is it found, whole and 
entire, in each individual, maintaining itself as one and the same, 
and yet being parted from itself? Is the Universal Man distri- 
buted among all individual men, or is he one and entire in each 
of them? How is the Universal Beautiful (The Self-Beautiful— 
Beauty) in all and each beautiful thing? How does this one 
monad, unchangeable and imperishable, become embodied in a 
multitude of transitory individuals, each successively generated 
and perishing? How does this One become Many, or how do 
these Many become One?? 

These (says Sokrates) are the really grave difficulties respecting 
Active dis. the identity of the One and the Many: difficulties 
putes SE upon which have occasioned numerous controversies, and 
tion ion at tt the are likely to occasion many more. Youthful specnu- 
time. lators, especially, are fond of trying their first efforts 
of dialectical ingenuity in arguing upon this paradox—How the 
One can be Many, and the Many One.? 

It is a primeval inspiration (he says) granted by the Gods to 
Order of man along with the fire of Prometheus, and handed 
areas = down to us as a tradition from that heroic race who 
of the were in nearer kindred with the Gods—That all 
fheTafuite, things said to exist are composed of Unity and Multi- 
The One— - tude, and include in them a natural coalescence -of 
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Finiteness and ity.! This i The Finite 
Infinity.:1 This is the fundamental Maar aulls. 


order of Nature, which we must assume and proceed 
upon in our investigations. We shall find every- 
where the Form of Unity conjoined with the Form of Infinity. 
But we must not be satisfied simply to find these two forms. 
We must look farther for those intermediate Forms which lie 
between the two. Having found the Form of One, we must 
next search for the Form of Two, Three, Four, or some definite 
number: and we must not permit ourselves to acquiesce in the 
Form of Infinite, until no farther definite number can be de- 
tected. In other words, we must not be satisfied with knowing 
only one comprehensive Genus, and individuals comprised un- 
der it. We must distribute the Genus into two, three, or more 
Species: and each of those Species again into two or more sub- 
Species, each characterised by some specific mark: until no more 
characteristic marks can be discovered upon which to found the 
establishment of a distinct species. When we reach thie limit, 
and when we have determined the number of subordinate species 
which the case presenta, nothing remains except the indefinite 
mass and variety of individuals? The whole scheme will thus 
comprise—The One, the Summum Genus, or Highest Form : 
The Many, a definite number of Species or sub-Species or sub- 
ordinate Forms: The Infinite, a countless heap of Individuals. 
The mistake commonly made (continues Sokrates) by clever 
men of the present day, is, that they look for nothing 


Infinite 
many. 


Mistak 
beyond the One and the Infinite Many: one compre- commonly 
hensive class, and countless individuals included in [ook only 


for the 
and the 
Infinite 


it. They take up carelessly any class which strikes 
them,? and are satisfied to have got an indefinite num- 


ne, 
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rer Oty ber of individuals under one name. But they never 
fortheinter- seek for intermediate sub-divisions between the two, 
mediate go as to be able to discriminate one portion of the 
sions. class from other by some definite mark, and thus to 
constitute a sub-class. They do not feel the want of such inter- 
mediate sub-divisions, nor the necessity of distinguishing one 
portion of this immense group of individuals from another. Yet 
it is exactly upon these discriminating marks that the difference 
turns, between genuine dialectical argument and controversy 
without result.’ 

This general doctrine is illustrated by two particular cases— 
Illustration Speech and Music. The voice (or Vocal Utterance) 
fromSpeech is One—the voice is also Infinite: to know only thus 
and Music. uch is to know very little. Even when you know, 
in addition to this, the general distinction of sounds into acute 
and grave, you are still far short of the knowledge of music. 
You must learn farthermore to distinguish all the intermediate 
gradations, and specific varieties of sound, into which the infinity 
of separate sounds admits of being distributed : what and how 
many these gradations are? what are the numerical ratios upon 
which they depend—the rhythmical and harmonic systems? 
When you have learnt to know the One Genus, the infinite 
diversity of individual sounds, and the number of subordinate 
specific varieties by which these two extremes are connected with 
each other—then you know the science of music. So too, in 
speech: when you can distinguish the infinite diversity of 
articulate utterance into vowels, semi-vowels, and consonants, 
each in definite number and with known properties—you are 
master of grammatical science. You must neither descend at 
once from the One to the Infinite Multitude, nor ascend at once 
from the Infinite Multitude to the One: you must pass through 
the intermediate stages of subordinate Forms, in determinate 
number. . All three together make up scientific knowledge. You 
cannot know one portion separately, without knowing the re- 
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mainder : all of them being connected into one by the common 
bond of the highest Genus." 

Such is the explanation which Plato gives as to the identity 
of One and Many. Considered as a reply to his Plato's ex- 
own previous doubts and difficulties, it is altogether Blanation 
insufficient. It leaves all those doubts unsolved. 
The first point of enquiry which he had started, was, 
Whether any Universal or Generic Monads really 524 
existed : the second point was, assuming that they 
did exist, how each of them, being essentially eternal and un- 
changeable, could so multiply itself or divide itself as to be at the 
same time in an infinite variety of particulars. Both points are 
left untouched by the explanation. No proof is furnished that 
Universal Monads exist—still less that they multiply or divide 
their one and unchangeable essence among infinite particulars— 
least of all is it shown, how such multiplication or division can 
take place, consistently with the fundamental and eternal same- 
ness of the Universal Monad. The explanation assumes these 
difficulties to be eliminated, but does not suggest the means of 
eliminating them. The Philébus, like the Parmenidés, recog- 
nises the difficulties as existing, but leaves them unsolved, though 
the dogmas to which they attach are the cardinal and peculiar 
tenets of Platonic speculation. Plato shows that he is aware of 
the embarrassments: yet he is content to theorize as if they did 
not exist. In a remarkable passage of this very dialogue, he 
intimates pretty clearly that he considered the difficulty of these 
questions to be insuperable, and never likely to be set at rest. 
This identification of the One with the Many, in verbal propo- 
sitions (he says) has begun with the beginning of dialectic debate, 
and will continue to the end of it, as a stimulating puzzle which 
especially captivates the imagination of youth.® 

1 Plato, Philébus, p. 18 C-D. xado- 
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But though the difficulties started by Plato remain unex- 
Itis never. Plained, still his manner of stating them is in itself 


theless in- valuable and instructive. It proclaims—1. The 

structive ‘ : ; : 

in revard necessity of a systematic classification, or subordinate 
0 


daviebon scale of species and sub-species, between the highest 
and classic Genus and the group of individuals beneath. 92 
That each of these subordinate grades in the scale 
must be founded upon some characteristic mark. 3. That the 
number of sub-divisions is definite and assignable, there being a 
limit beyond which it cannot be carried. 4. That full knowledge 
is not attainable until we know all three—The highest Genus— 
The intermediate species and sub-species ; both what they are, 
how many there are, and how each is characterised—The infinite 
group of individuals. These three elements must all be known 
in conjunction: we are not to pass either from the first to the 
third, or from the third to the first, except through the second. 
The general necessity of systematic classification—of generalisa- 
tion and specification, or subordination of species and 
sub-species, as a condition of knowing any extensive 
thoughthad group of -individuals—requires no advocate at the 
stowedupon present day. But it was otherwise in the time of 
ciassi® ~=—- Plato. ‘There existed then no body of knowledge, 
logical distributed and classified, to which he could appeal as 
cae an example. The illustrations to which he himself 
refers here, of language and music as systematic arrangements of 
vocal sounds, were both of them the product of empirical analogy 
and unconscious growth, involving little of predetermined prin- 
ciple or theory. All the classification then employed was merely 
that which is included in the structure of language: in the 
framing of general names, each designating a multitude of indi- 
viduals. All that men knew of classification was, that which is 
involved in calling many individuals by the same common name. 
This is the defect pointed out by Plato, when he remarks that 
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the clever men of his time took no heed except of the One and 
the Infinite (Genus and Individuals): neglecting all the inter- 
mediate distinctions. Upon the knowledge of these media (he 
says) rests the difference between true dialectic debate, and mere 
polemic.' That is—when you have only an infinite multitude of . 
individuals, called by the same generic name, it is not even 
certain that they have a single property in common: and even 
if they have, it is not safe to reason from one to another as to. 
the poseession of any other property beyond the one generic 
property—so that the debate ends in mere perplexity. All 
pleasures agree in being pleasures (Sokrates had before observed 
to Protarchus), and all cognitions agree in being cognitions. But 
you cannot from hence infer that there is any other property 
belonging in common to all? That is a point which you cannot 
determine without farther observation of individuals, and dis- 
crimination of the great multitude into appropriate subdivisions. 
You will thus bring the whole under that triple point of view 
which Plato requires :—the highest Genus,—the definite number 
of species and sub-species,—the undefined number of individuals. 
Here we have set before us one important branch of logical 
method—the necessity of classification, not simply cygssigca. 
arising as an incidental and unconscious effect of the mre 
transitive employment of a common name, but under- and con- 
taken consciously and intentionally as a deliberate %“tous 
process, and framed upon principles predetermined as essential 
to the accomplishment of a scientific end. This was a conception 
new in the Sokratic age. Plato seized upon it with ardour. He 
has not only emphatically insisted upon it in the Philébus and 
elsewhere, but he has also given (in the Sophistés and Politikus) 
elaborate examples of systematic logical subdivision applied to 
given subjects. 
We may here remark that Plato’s views as to the necessity of 
systematic classification, or of connecting the Sum- Plato's doc- 
mum Genus with individuals by intermediate stages ‘ine about 
of gradually decreasing generality—are not necessarily tion is not 
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necessarily connected with his peculiar theory of Ideas as Self- 
with fi existent objects, eternal and unchangeable. The two 
Theory of " are indeed blended together in his own mind and 

language : but the one is quite separable from the 
other ; and his remarks on classification are more perspicuous 
without his theory of Ideas than with it. Classification does 
not depend upon his hypothesis—That Ideas are not simply 
Concepts of the Reason, but absolute existences apart from the 
Reason (Entia Rationis apart from the Ratio)—and that these 
Ideas correspond to the words Unum, Multa definité, Multa inde- 
jinité, which are put together to compose the totality of what we 
see and feel in the Kosmos. 

Applying this general doctrine (about the necessity of esta- 
blishing subordinate classes as intermediate between the Geuus 
and Individuals) to the particular subject debated between So- 
krates and Protarchus—the next step in the procedure would 
naturally be, to distinguish the subordinate classes comprised 
first under the Genus Pleasure—next, under the Genus Intelli- 
gence (or Cognition). And so indeed the dialogue seems to 
promise? in tolerably explicit terms. 

But such promise is not realised. The dialogue takes a diffe- 

uadruple Trent turn, and recurs to the general distinction already 
ta ta brought to view between the Finient (Determinans) 
ences. 1. and the Infinite (Indeterminatum). We have it laid 
The Inf ne down that all existences in the universe are divided 
Finient. 8 into four Genera: 1. The Infinite or Indeterminate. 
the two 2. The Finient or the Determinans. 3. The product 
4 Combin. Of these two, mixed or compounded together Deter- 
ing Cause minatum. 4. The Cause or Agency whereby they 
become mixed together.—Of these four, the first isa 
Genus, or is both One and Many, having numerous varieties, all 
agreeing in the possession of a perpetual More and Less (without 
any limit or positive quantity): that which is perpetually in- 
creasing or diminishing, more or jess hot, cold, moist, great, &c., 
than any given positive standard. The second, or the Deter- 
minans, is also a Genus, or One and Many: including equal, 
double, triple, and all fixed ratios.? 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 19 B, p. 20 A. 3 Plato, Philébus, pp. 24-25. 
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The third Genus is laid. down by Plato as generated by a 
mixture or combination of these two first—the Infinite and the 
Determinans. The varieties of this third or compound Genus 
comprise all that is good and desirable in nature—health, strength, 
beauty, virtue, fine weather, good temperature : all agreeing, 
each in its respective sphere, in presenting a right measure or 
proportion as opposed to excess or deficiency. 

Fourthly, Plato assumes a distinct element of causal agency 
which operates such mixture of the Determinans with the Infi- 
nite, or banishment and supersession of the latter by the former. 

We now approach the application of these generalities to the 
question in hand—the comparative estimate of plea- 
sure and intelligence in reference to Good. It has and Pain 
been granted that neither of them separately is suf- the first of 
ficient, and that both must be combined to compose {hese four 
the result Good : but the question remains, which of Cognition ot 
the two elements is the most important in the com- relma 
pound? To which of the four above-mentioned ‘he fourth. 
Genera (says Sokrates) does Pleasure belong? It belongs to the 
Infinite or Indeterminate : so also does Pain. To which of the 
four does Intelligence or Cognition belong? It belongs to the 
fourth, or to the nature of Cause, the productive agency whereby 
definite combinations are brought about.? 

Hence we see (Sokrates argues) that pleasure is a less important 
element than Intelligence, in the compound called 
Good. For pleasure belongs to the Infinite: but pain pp the com 
belongs to the Infinite also: the Infinite therefore, te Ocba: 
being common to both, cannot be the circumstance of Intel- 
which imparts to pleasures their affinity with Good : Ugence 
they must derive that affinity from some one of the tellizence 
other elements.* It is Intelligence which imparts to isthe more 
pleasures their affinity with. Good : for Intelligence Upportant 
belongs to the more efficacious Genus called Cause. consti- 

In the combination of Intelligence with Pleasure, 
indispensable to constitute Good, Intelligence is the primary 
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element, Pleasure only the secondary element. Intelligence or 
Reason is the ruling cause which pervades and directs both the 
smaller body called Man, and the greater body called the 
Kosmos. The body of man consists of a combination of the four 
elements, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire : deriving its supply of all 
these elements from the vast stock of them whieh constitutes the 
Kosmos. So too the mind of man, with its limited reason and 
intelligence, is derived from the vast stock of mind, reason, and 
intelligence, diffused throughout the Kosmos, and governing its 
great elemental body. The Kosmos is animated and intelligent, 
having body and mind like man, but in far higher measure and 
perfection. It is from this source alone that man can derive his 
supply of mind and intelligence.? 

Sokrates thus arrives at the conclusion, that in the combination 
Intelligence constituting Good, Reason or Intelligence is the regu- 
lating pun. lating principle: and that Pleasure is the Infinite or 
ciple—Plea- Indeterminate which requires regulation from with- 
Indetermi- out, having no fixed measure or regulating power in 
ing to by” itself? He now proceeds to investigate pleasure and 
regulated. intelligence as phenomena: to enquire in what each 
of them resides, and through what affection they are generated. 

We cannot investigate pleasure (Sokrates continues) apart from 
pain: both must be studied together. Both pleasure 
and Pain and pain reside in the third out of the four above- 
plained to- mentioned Genera :‘ that is, in the compound Genus 
goth roe formed out of that union (of the Infinite with the 
from the Determinans or Finient) which includes all animated 
disturbance bodies. Health and Harmony reside in these ani- 
damental mated bodies: and pleasure as well as pain proceed 
the syatem from modifications of such fundamental harmony. 
—Pleasure When the fundamental harmony is disturbed or dis- 
restoration solved, pain is the consequence : when the disturb- 
oe ance is rectified and the harmony restored, pleasure 
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ensues.‘ Thus hunger, thirst, extreme heat and cold, are painful, 
because they break up the fundamental harmony of animal 
nature: while eating, drinking, cooling under extreme heat, or 
warming under extreme cold, are pleasurable, because they re- 
store the disturbed harmony. 

This is the primary conception, or original class, of pleasures 
and pains, embracing body and mind in one and the po 
same fact. Pleasure cannot be had without antece- pte 
dent pain : it is in fact a mere reaction against pain, °”*°* 
or a restoration from pain. 

But there is another class of pleasures, secondary and deriva- 
tive from these, and belonging to the mind alone Panssuve 
without the body. The expectation of future plea- pleasures of 
sures is itself pleasurable,? the expectation of future Memoryand 
pains is itself painful. In this secondary class we belongingto 
find pleasure without pain, and pain without plea- Here you 
sure: 80 that we shall be better able to study pleasure aleeare 
by itself, and to decide whether the whole class, in without 
all its varieties, be good, welcome and desirable,—or 
whether pleasure and pain be not, like heat and cold, desirable 
or undesirable according to circumstances—t.e. not good in their 
own nature, but sometimes good and sometimes not.? 

In the definition above given of the conditions of pleasure, as 
a re-action from antecedent pain, it is implied that if 
there be no pain, there can be no pleasure: and that telligence 
a state of life is therefore conceivable which shall be one, with. 
without both—without pain and without pleasure, without 
The man who embraces wisdom may prefer this third Seaoatvebls, 
mode of life. It would be the most divine and the S°me may 
most akin to the nature of the Gods, who cannot be anyrateitis 
supposed without indecency to feel either joy or seni 
sorrow.* At any rate, if not the best life of all, it will be the 
second-best. 
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Those pleasures, which reside in the mind alone without the 
Desire be. Ody, arise through memory and by means of reminis- 
longs tothe cence. When the body receives a shock which does 
mee” = not go through to the mind, we call the fact insensi- 
both a bility. In sensation, the body and mind are both 
and the me- affected: such sensation is treasured up in the 
hor)Goe” memory, and the mental part of it is recalled (with- 
previously out the bodily part) by reminiscence? Memory and 
The mind reminiscence are the foundations of desire or appetite. 
and body —_ When the body suffers the pain of hunger or thirst, 
HL nai No the mind recollects previous moments of satisfaction, 

leasure and desires a repetition of that satisfaction by means 
herein. = of food or drink. Here the body and the mind are 
not moved in the same way, but in two opposite ways: the desire 
belongs to the mind alone, and is turned towards something 
directly opposed to the affection of the body. That which the 
body feels is emptiness : that which the mind feels is desire of 
replenishment, or of the condition opposed to emptiness. But 
it is only after experience of replenishment that the mind will 
feel such desire. On the first occasion of emptiness, it will not 
desire replenishment, because it will have nothing, neither sen- 
sation nor memory, through which to touch replenishment : it 
can only do so after replenishment has been previously enjoyed, 
and through the memory. Desire therefore is a state of the 
mind apart from the body, resting upon memory.? Here then 
the man is in a double state: the pain of emptiness, which affects 
the mind through the body, and the memory of past replenish- 
ment, or expectation of future replenishment, which resides in 
the mind. Such expectation, if certain and immediate, will be a 
state of pleasure: if doubtful and distant, it will bea state of 
pain. The state of emptiness and consequent appetite must be, 
at the very best, a state of mixed pain and pleasure : and it may 
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perhaps be a state of pain only, under two distinct forms.1 Life 
composed of a succession of these states can afford no true or pure 
pleasure. 

What do you mean (asks Protarchus) by true pleasures or 


pains? How can pleasures or pains be either true or 


false? Opinions and expectations may be true or purosbetrue 
false ; but not pleasures, nor pains. ihr pose 

That is an important question (replies Sokrates), tains that 
they are so. 


which we must carefully examine. If opinions may 
be false or true, surely pleasures may be so likewise. When a 
man holds an opinion, there is always some Object of his opinion, 
‘ whether he thinks truly or falsely : so also when a man takes 
delight, there must always be some Object in which he takes de- 
light, truly or falsely. Pleasure and pain, as well as opinion, 
are susceptible of various attributes; vehement or moderate, 
right or wrong, bad or good. Delight sometimes comes to 
us along with a false opinion, sometimes along with a true 
one. 

Yes (replies Protarchus), but we then call the opinion true or 

false—not the pleasure.* 
‘You will not deny (says Sokrates) that there is a difference 
between the pleasure accompanying a true opinion, 


and that which accompanies a false opinion. Where- ican bY 
in does the difference consist? Our opinions, and }okrotes. 
our comparisons of opinion, arise from sensation and reeneapret to 
memory :* which write words and impress images nions, are 
upon our mind (as upon a book or canvas), some- {ue plea. 
times truly, sometimes falsely,‘ not only respecting just man is 
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fevoared by the past and present, but also respecting the future. 
and will To these opinions respecting the future are attached 
have true | the pleasures and pains of expectation, which we have 
to him. already recognised as belonging to the mind alone,— 
anticipations of bodily pleasures or pains to come—hopes and 
fears. As our opinions respecting the future are sometimes true, 
sometimes false, so also are our hopes and fears: but throughout 
our lives we are always full of hopes and fears." Now the just 
and good man, being a favourite of the Gods, will have these 
visions or anticipations of the future presented to him truly and 
accurately : the bad man on the contrary will have them pre- 
sented to him falsely. The pleasures of anticipation will be true 
to the former, and false to the latter :? his false pleasures will be 
a ludicrous parody on the true ones. Good or bad opinions are 
identical with true or false opinions: so also are good or bad 
pleasures, identical with true or false pleasures: there is no other 
ground for their being good or bad. 

I admit this identity (remarks Protarchus) in regard to 
Protarchus opinions, but not in regard to pleasures. I think 
this_He there are other grounds, and stronger grounds, for 
thinks that pronouncing pleasures to be bad—independently of 
some ples. their being false. We will reserve that question 
butnone’ (8ay8 Sokrates) for the present—whether there are 
falso~So., or are not pleasures bad on other grounds* I am 
notadmit now endeavouring to show that there are some plea- 
this, bute sures which are false: and I proceed to another way 
question. of viewing the subject. 


We agreed before that the state, called Appetite or Desire, 
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was a mixed state comprehénding body and mind: yy means 
the state of body affecting the mind with a pain of of trul ie 
emptiness,—the state of mind apart from body being pleasures 
either a pleasure of expected replenishment, or a pain Frise osti- 
arising from our regarding replenishment as distant mate! ese 
or unattainable. Appetite or Desire, therefore, is are the false 
sometimes mixed pleasure and pain; both, of the 
genus Infinite, Indeterminate. We desire to compare these 
pleasures and pains, and to value their magnitude in relation 
to each other, but we have no means of performing the process. 
We not only cannot perform it well, but we are sure to perform 
it wrongly. For future pleasure or pain counts for more or less 
in our comparison, according to its proximity or distance. Here 
then is a constant source of false computation: pleasures and 
pains counted as greater or less than they really are: in other 
‘words, false pleasures and pains. We thus see that pleasures 
may be true or false, no less than opinions.! 

We have also other ways of proving the point that much of 
what is called pleasure is false and unreal?—either yguch of 
no pleasure at all, or pleasure mingled and alloyed wie 
with pain and relief from pain. According to our sureis 
previous definition of pain and pleasure—that pain rad 
arises from derangement of the harmony of our changes do 
nature, and pleasure from the correction of such themselves 
derangement, or from the re-establishment of har- DPom our 
mony—there may be and are states which are neither either as 
painfal nor pleasurable. Doubtless the body never jain ab 
remains the same: it is always undergoing change : pia uct ss 
but the gentle and gradual changes (such as growth, same as 
&c.) escape our consciousness, producing neither pain 
nor pleasure: none but the marked, sudden changes force them- 
selves upon our consciousness, thus producing pain and pleasure.’ 
A life of gentle changes would be a life without pain as well as 
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without pleasure. There are thus three states of life —painful 
—pleasurable—neither painful nor pleasurable. But no paw 
(absence of pain) is not identical with pleasure: it is a third and 
distinct state.? 

Now there are some philosophers who confound this distinc- 
Opinion of tion :? Philosophers respectable, but stern, who hate 
ee hating the very name of pleasure, deny its existence as a 
philoso- separate state per se, and maintain it to be nothing 
That plea- more than relief from pain: implying therefore, per- 
eee bat petually and inevitably, the conjunction or ante- 
a mere cedence of pain. They consider the seduction of 
ere ex. Pleasure in prospect to be a mere juggle—a promise 
cept pain, never realised. Often the expected moment brings 
relief from no pleasure at all: and even when it does, there are 
pale. constant accompaniments of pain, which always 
greatly impair, often countervail, sometimes far more than 
countervail, its effect. Pain is regarded by them as the evil— 
removal or mitigation of pain as the good—of human life. 

These philosophers (continues Sokrates) are like prophets 
Sokrates Who speak truth from the stimulus of internal tem- 
agree ;with perament, without any rational comprehension of it. 
part, but § Their theory is partially true, but not universally.‘ 
not wholly. Jt is true of a large portion of what are called plea- 
sures, but it is not true of all pleasures. Most pleasures (indeed 
all the more vehement and coveted pleasures), correspond to the 
description given in the theory. The moment when the supposed 
intense pleasure arrives, is a disappointment of the antecedent 
hopes, either by not bringing the pleasure promised, or by 
bringing it along with a preponderant dose of pain. But there 
are some pleasures of which this cannot be said—which are 
really true and unmixed with pain. Which these are (continues 
Sokrates), I will presently explain: but I shall first state the 
case of the pleasure-hating philosophers, so far as I go along 
with it. 
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When we are studying any property (they say), we ought to 
examine especially those cases in which it appears 
most fully and prominently developed : thus, if we the plea- 
are enquiring into hardness, we must take for our _we must 
first objects of investigation the hardest things, in learn what 
preference to those which are less hard or scarcely y looking 
hard at all.’ So in enquiring into pleasure generally, phan 
we must investigate first the pleasures of extreme pleasuree— 
intensity and vehemence. Now the most intense connected 
pleasures are enjoyed not in a healthy state of body, laces 
but on the contrary under circumstances of dis- body and 
temper and disorder: because they are then preceded 
by the most violent wants and desires. The- sick man under 
fever suffers greater thirst and cold than when he is in health, 
but in the satisfaction of those wants, his pleasure is propor- 
tionally more intense. Again when he suffers from the itch or 
an inflamed state of body, the pleasure of rubbing or scratching 
is more intense than if he had no such disorder.2 The most 
vehement bodily pleasures can only be enjoyed under condition 
of being preceded or attended by pains greater or less as the case 
may be. The condition is not one of pure pleasure, but mixed 
between pain and pleasure. Sometimes the pain preponderates, 
sometimes the pleasure: if the latter, then most men, forgetting 
the accompanying pain, look upon these transient moments as 
the summit of happiness? In like manner the violent and 
insane man, under the stimulus of furious passions and desires, 
experiences more intense gratifications than persons of sober 
disposition : his condition is a mixed one, of great pains and great 
pleasures. The like is true of all the vehement passions—love, 
hatred, revenge, anger, jealousy, envy, fear, sorrow, &c.: all of 
them embody pleasures mixed with pain, and the magnitude of 
the pleasure is proportioned to that of the accompanying pain.‘ 


ov réxrp, aAda Tevet Svexepeig dicens 3 Plato, Philébus, p. 47 A. 
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Recollect (observes Sokrates) that the question here is not 


The intense 
leasures 
belong toa 


at precede : 
but there is 
nme plea- 
on the 
hol en- . 
joyed in a 
state o 


health. 
companiment of pain.' 


whether more sleasure is enjoyed, on the whole, in a 
state of health than in a state of sickness—by violent 
rather than by sober men. 
the intense modes of pleasure. Respecting these, I 
have endeavoured to show that they belong to a 
distempered, rather than to a healthy, state both of 
body and mind :—and that they cannot be enjoyed 
pure, without a countervailing or preponderant ac- 
This is equally true, whether they be 


The question is, about 


pleasures of body alone, of mind alone, or of body and mind 


together. 


are pleasures only in seeming, 


They are false and delusive pleasures: in fact, they 


but not in truth and reality. 


To-morrow I will give you fuller proofs on the subject.? 
Thus far (continues Sokrates) I have set forth the case on 


Sokrates 
acknow- 
ledges some 
leasures 
be true. 


smells, ” &e. 
Pleasures of 
uiring 

Inowledge: 


behalf of the pleasure-haters. Though I deny their 
full doctrine,—that there is no pleasure except ces- 
sation from pain—I nevertheless agree with them 
, and cite them as witnesses on my behalf, to the 

extent of affirming that a large proportion of our so- 
called pleasures, and those precisely the most intense 
are false and unreal: being poisoned and drenched 
in accompaniments of pain.? But there are some 
pleasures, true, genuine, and untainted. Such are 


those produced by beautiful colours and figures—by many 
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odours—by various sounds: none of which are preceded by any 
painful want requiring to be satisfied. The sensation when it 
comes is therefore one of pure and unmixed pleasure. The 
figures here meant are the perfect triangle, cube, circle, &c.: the 
colours and sounds are such as are clear and simple. All these 
are beautiful and pleasurable absolutely and in themselves— 
not simply in relation to (or relatively to) some special antece- 
dent condition. Smells too, though less divine than the others, 
are in common with them unalloyed by accompanying pain. To 
these must be added the pleasure of acquiring knowledge, which 
supposes neither any painful want before it, nor any subsequent 
pain even if the knowledge acquired be lost. This too is one of 
the unmixed or pure pleasures; though it is not attainable by 
most men, but only by a select few.? 

Having thus distinguished the pure and moderate class of 
pleasures, from the mixed and vehement—we may pure and 
remark that the former class admit of measure and Moderate 

: ; pleasures 
proportion, while the latter belong to the immea- admit of 
surable and the infinite. Moreover, look where we and propor- 
will, we shall find truth on the side of the select, tion. 
small, unmixed specimens—rather than among the large and 
mixed masses. A small patch of white colour, free from all 
trace of any other colour, is truer, purer, and more beautiful, 
than a large mass of clouded and troubled white. In like man- 
ner, gentle pleasure, free from all pain, is more pleasurable, 
truer, and more beautiful, than intense pleasure coupled with 
pain.? | 

There are yet other arguments remaining (continues Sokrates) 
which show that pleasure cannot be the Summum Pieasvre is 
Bonum. If it be so, it must be an End, not a Means: seneration, 
it must be something for the sake of which other stance or 
things exist or are done—not something which itself {¢ cannot 
exists or is done for the sake of something else. But oe ade. 
pleasure is not an End: it is essentially a means, ag cause all 


we may infer from the reasonings of its own advocates. fonlya. 
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means to- 


They themselves tell us that it is generation, not 


wards sub- ‘substance :—essentially a process of transition or 

pears change, never attaining essence or permanence.’ 

cannot be But generation or transition is always for the sake of 
6 good. 


the thing to be generated, or for Substance—not 
substance for the sake of generation: the transitory serves as a 
road to the permanent, not vice versé. Pleasure is thus a means, 
not an End. It cannot therefore partake of the essential nature 
and dignity of Good : it belongs to a subordinate and imperfect 
category.” 

Indeed we cannot reasonably admit that there is no Good in 
bodies and in the universe generally, nor anywhere 


Oth - 
sons why except in the mind :—nor that, within the mind, 
Potthe._— Pleasure alone is good, while courage, temperance, 


&c., are not good :—nor that a man is good only 
while he is enjoying pleasure, and bad while suffering pain, 
whatever may be his character and merits.* 

Having thus (continues Sokrates) gone through the analysis of 
pleasures, distinguishing such as are true and pure, 


Ler peer from such as are false and troubled—we must apply 
ogee a the like distinctive analysis to the various modes of 
Knowledge knowledgeand intelligence. Which varieties of know- 
oe Seas ledge, science, or art, are the purest from hetero- 
= ‘geneous elements, and bear most closely upon truth ? 
exactthan Some sciences and arts (we know) are intended for 
others, sc special professional practice: others are taught as 
theyadmit subjects for improving the intellect of youth. As 
ro pacha specimens of the former variety, we may notice music, 

andcom- medicine, husbandry, navigation, generalship, joinery, 


ship-building, &. Now in all these, the guiding and 
directing elements are computation, mensuration, and statics— 
the sciences or arts of computing, measuring, weighing. Take 
away these three—and little would be left worth having, in any 
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of the sciences or arts before named. There would be no exact 
assignable rules, no definite proportions: everything would be 
left to vague conjecture, depending upon each artisan’s knack 
and practice which some erroneously call Art. In proportion as 
each of these professional occupations has in it more or less of 
computation and mensuration, in the same proportion is it exact 
and true. There is little of computation or mensuration in 
music, medicine, husbandry, &c.: there is more of them in 
joinery and ship-building, which employ the line, plummet, and 
other instruments: accordingly these latter are more true and 
exact, less dependent upon knack and conjecture, than the three 
former.! They approach nearer to the purity of science, and 
include less of the non-scientific, variable, conjectural, ele- 
ments. 

But a farther distinction must here be taken (Sokrates goes 
on). Even in such practical arts as ship-building, 4 stnmetic 
which include most of computation and mensuration aud Rigid 
—these two latter do not appear pure, but diversified fold: As 
and embodied in a multitude of variable particulars. SU08 PY, 
Arithmetic and geometry, as applied by the ship- on G 
builder and other practical men, are very different applied by 
from arithmetic and geometry as studied and taught ‘he artisan. 
by the philosopher.2 Though called by the same name, they are 
very different ; and the latter alone are pure and true. The 
philosopher assumes in his arithmetic the exact equality of all 
units, and in his geometry the exact ratios of lines and spaces : 
the practical man adds together units very unlike each other— 
two armies, two bulls, things little or great as the case may be : 
his measurement too, always falls short of accuracy. There are 
in short two arithmetics and two geometries‘—very different 
from each other, though bearing a common name. 
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We thus make out (continues Sokrates) that there is a differ- 
; ence between one variety and another variety of 
Dialectic is science or knowledge, analogous to that which we 
and purest. have traced between the varieties of pleasure. One 
tions. Ana- pleasure is true and pure; another is not so, or is 
twaen Cog. inseparably connected with pain and non-pleasurable 
nition and, elements—there being in each case a difference in 
Pleasure: in P . o,° 
each, there degree. So too one variety of science, cognition, or 
are grada- art, is more true and pure than another : that is, it is 
trathand less intermingled with fluctuating particulars and 
indefinite accompaniments. A science, bearing one 
and the same name, is different according as it is handled by the 
practical man or by the philosopher. Only as handled by the 
philosopher, does science attain purity : dealing with eternal and 
invariable essences. Among all sciences, Dialectic is the truest 
and purest, because it takes comprehensive cognizance of the 
eternal and invariable—Ens semper Idem—presiding over those 
subordinate sciences which bear upon the like matter in partial 
and separate departments.! 

Your opinion (remarks Protarchus) does not agree with that of 
Difference Gorgias. He affirms, that the power of persuasion 
with Gor- (Rhetoric) is the greatest and best of all arts: inas- 
claims supe. much as it enables us to carry all our points, not by 
riority for force, but with the free will and consent of others. 
I should be glad to avoid contradicting either him or 
Rhetoricis yOu. 
superior, in —_ There is no real contradiction between us (replies 
and cele  Sokrates). You may concede to Gorgias that his art 
he cla: or cognition is the greatest and best of all—the most 
superiority in repute, as well as the most useful to mankind. I 
tic, as satis- do not claim any superiority of that kind, on behalf 
yingt of my cognition.? I claim for it superiority in truth 
truth. and purity. I remarked before, that a small patch of 
unmixed white colour was superior in truth and purity to a 
large mass of white tarnished with other colours—a gentle and 


1 Plato, Philébus, pp. 67-58. GAAG ris wore 1d capes Kai ts wat 
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unmixed pleasure, in like manner, to one that is more intense 
but alloyed with pains. It is this superiority that I assert for 
Dialectic and the other sister cognitions. They are of little 
positive advantage to mankind: yet they, and only they, will 
satisfy both the demands of intelligence, and the impulse within 
us, in so far as we have an impulse to love and strain after 
truth.! 

As far as straining after truth is concerned (says Protarchus), 
Dialectic and the kindred sciences have an incontestable supe- 
riority. 

You must see (rejoins Sokrates) that Rhetoric, and most other 
arts or sciences, employ all their study, and seek all ren 
their standard, in opinions alone : while of those who look to 
study Nature, the greater number confine their in- pe apy 
vestigations to this Kosmos, to its generation and its study the 
phenomenal operations—its manifestations past, pre- manifesta- 
sent, and future.? Now all these manifestations are {ions of the 
in perpetual flux, admitting of no true or certain They ne- 
cognition. Pure truth, corresponding to those highest changeable 
mental endowments, Reason and Intelligence—can respecting 
be found only in essences, eternal and unchangeable, which alone 
or in matters most akin to them. ee aca 

We have now (continues Sokrates) examined plea- °>tained. 
sure separately and intelligence separately. We have Application. 
agreed that neither of them, apart and by itself, Intelligence 
comes up to the conception of Good ; the attribute of nor Pleasure 
which is, to be all sufficient, and to give plenary the Good 
satisfaction, so that any animal possessing it desires ture of the 
nothing besides. We must therefore seek Good ina S¥o—Intel- 
certain mixture or combination of the two—Pleasure being the 
and Intelligence : and we must determine, what sort tant. How 
of combination of these two contains the Good which ae eat 
we seek. Now, to mix all pleasures, with all cogni- 


dest» Vurcit dudy Svrauss tpg °"3 Plata, Philébas, p. 69. 
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tions, at once and indiscriminately, will hardly be safe. We will 


first mix the truest and purest pleasures (those which include © 


pleasure in its purest form), with the truest or purest cognitions 
(those which deal altogether with eternal and unchangeable 
essence, not with fluctuating particulars) Will such a combina- 
tion suffice to constitute Good, or an all-sufficient and all-satis- 
factory existence? Or do we want anything more besides ?? 
Suppose a man cognizant of the Form or Idea of Justice, and of 
all other essential Ideas : and able to render account of his cogni- 
tion, in proper words: Will this be sufficient ?? Suppose him 
to be cognizant of the divine Ideas of Circle, Sphere, and other 
figures ; and to employ them in architecture, not knowing any- 
thing of human circles and figures as they exist in practical life? 

That would be a ludicrous position indeed (remarks Protar- 
= chus), to have his mind full of the divine Ideas or 

© must Ae 
include all cognitions only. 
aoe as: What ! (replies Sokrates) must he have cognition 
ac ante: not only of the true line and circle, but also of the 
others also. false, the variable, the uncertain? 
epee} Certainly (says Protarchus), we all must have this 
on without farther cognition, if we are to find our way from 
eee hence to our own homes.‘ 

Must we then admit (says Sokrates) those cognitions also in 
music, which we declared to be full of conjecture and imitation, 
without any pure truth or certainty ? 

We must admit them (says Protarchus), if life is to be worth 
anything at all. No harm can come from admitting all the 
other cognitions, provided a man possesses the first and moat 
perfect. 

Well then (continues Sokrates), we will admit ‘hide all. We 
Butwemust have now to consider whether we can in like manner 
include no admit all pleasures without distinction. The true 
except the and pure must first be let in: next, such as are 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 61 E. otros ixavas tmonipas fe xvcdov pay 
2 Plato, Philébus, p. 62 A. _“Eorw dy xai opalpas auras Tis Oeias Tov Adyor 
Tes ety dpovar évOpwros airis wept éxev, rhy 2 83 dvOpwwivay ratray opai- 
Sexaroovrns, 5, Te Eore, i Adyov éxwy pay Kai Tovs xVxdovs rovTous é&yvoey, 
evoy TH voeiy, Kal Kai wept TOY 
Piva axdvrev Trav SyTev dcavrus 4 Plato, Philébus, p. 62 B. ‘Avay- 
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necessary and indispensable’: and all the rest also, if true, pure, 
: : and neces- 
any one can show that there is advantage without sary. The 
mischief in our enjoying every variety of pleasure. Others are 
We must put the question first to pleasures, next to tible wi 


cognitions—whether they can consent respectively to Tn lieenes 
live in company with each other. Now pleasures 7 pec 
will readily consent to the companionship of cogni- sexual plea- 
tions: but cognitions (or Reason, upon whom they 
depend) will not tolerate the companionship of all pleasures 
indiscriminately. Reason will welcome the true and pure plea- 
sures: she will also accept such as are indispensable, and such as 
consist with health, and with a sober and virtuous disposition. 
But Reason will not tolerate those most intense, violent, insane, 
pleasures, which extinguish correct memory, disturb sound re- 
flection, and consist only with folly and bad conduct. Excluding 
these violent pleasures, but retaining the others in company 
with Reason and Truth—we shall secure that perfect and har- 
monious mixture which makes the nearest approximation to 
Good.? 

This mixture as Good (continues Sokrates) will be acceptable 
to all. But what is the cause that it is so? and is whatcauses 
that cause more akin to Reason or to Pleasure? The the excel: 
answer is, that this mixture and combination, like mixture 
every other that is excellent, derives its excellence proportion, 
from Measure and Proportion. Thus the Good be- § 
comes merged in the Beautiful: for measure and pro- Reason 
portion (Moderation and Symmetry) constitute in than Plea- 
every case beauty and excellence.* In this case, Sur 
Truth has been recognised as a third element of the mixture: 
the three together coalesce into Good, forming a Quasi-Unum, 
which serves instead of a Real Unum or Idea of Good. We 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 68 A. eimsep xarawépevyey Huiv 4 Tayabod Sivayis 
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must examine these three elements separately —Truth—Mode- 
ration—Symmetry (Measure—Proportion) to find whether each 
of them is most akin to Reason or to Pleasure. There can be no 
doubt that to all the three, Reason is more akin than Pleasure: 
and that the intense pleasures are in strong repugnance and 
antipathy to all the three.! 

We thus see (says Sokrates in conclusion), in reference to the 
debate with Philebus, that Pleasure stands neither 
in first nor second in the scale of approximation to Good. 
oapeleae First comes Measure—the Moderate—the Seasonable 
the Good. —and all those eternal Forms and Ideas which are 
2 Symme- analogous to these.* Secondly, come the Symmetrical 

“ene —the Beautiful—the Perfect—the Sufficient—and 
4. Practical other such like Forms and Ideas.* Thirdly, come 
Right Opi: Reason and Intelligence. Fourthly, the various 
nions. | nq Sciences, cognitions, arts, and right opinions—acquire- 
Pure Pieae ments embodied in the mind itself. Fifthly, those 
oes pleasures which we have discriminated as pure plea- 
sures without admixture of pain ; belonging to the mind itself, 
but consequent on the sensations of sight, hearing, smell.‘ 

It is not necessary to trace the descending scale farther. It 
has been shown, against Philébus—That though neither Intelli- 
gence separately, nor Pleasure separately, is an adequate embodi- 
ment of Good, which requires both of them conjointly—yet 
Intelligence is more akin to Good, and stands nearer to it in 
nature, than Pleasure. 


—— 


Dionysius of Halikarnassus, while blaming the highflown 
metaphor and poetry of the Phzdrus and other Platonic dia- 
logues, speaks with great admiration of Plato in his appropriate 
walk of the Sokratic dialogues ; and selects specially the Philé- 
bus, as his example of these latter. I confess that this selection 
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surprises me: for the Philébus, while it explicitly renounces the 
peculiar Sokratic vein, and becomes didactic—cannot be said to 
possess high merit as a didactic composition. It is neither clear, 
nor orderly, nor comparable in animation to the expository 
books of the Republic.1 Every commentator of Plato, from 
Galen downwards, has complained of the’ obscurity of the 
Philébus. 

Sokrates concludes his task, in the debate with Protarchus, by 
describing Bonum or the Supreme Good as a complex Remarks. 
aggregate of five distinct elements, in a graduated paeerer 
‘scale of affinity to it and contributing to its compo- claim for 
sition in a greater or less degree according to the order unity of an 
in which they are placed. Plato does not intimate {00% but* 
that these five complete the catalogue ; but that after of analogy. 
the fifth degree, the affinity becomes too feeble to deserve notice.? 
According to this view, no Idea of Good, in the strict Platonic 
sense, is affirmed. Good has not the complete unity of an Idea, 
but only the quasi-unity of analogy between its diverse elements ; 
which are attached by different threads to the same root, with an 
order of priority and posteriority.® 

In the discussions about Bonum, there existed among the con- 
temporaries of Plato a great divergence of opinions. Discussions 
Eukleides of Megara represents the extreme absolute, of ‘he time 
ontological, or objective view: Sokrates (I mean the num Ex- 
historical Sokrates, as reported by Xenophon) enun- Inte view, | 
ciated very distinctly the relative or subjective view. Maintained 
“Good (said Eukleides) is the One: the only real, des: ex- 
eternal, omnipresent Ens—always the same or like tive by tho 


1 Dionys. tone De Adm. Vi Dic. ap. scores but the at pe of the 
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reper a itself—called sometimes Good, sometimes Intelligence, 
krates. and by various other names : the opposite of Good has 
Plato here no real existence, but only a temporary, phenomenal, 
two in _ relative, existence.” On the other hand, the Xeno- 

ectic | phontic Sokrates affirmed —‘‘The Good and The 
doctrine. = Beautiful have no objective unity at all; they include 
a variety of items altogether dissimilar to each other, yet each 
having reference to some human want or desire; sometimes 
relieving or preventing pain, sometimes conferring pleasure. 
That which neither contributes to relieve any pain or want, nor 
to confer pleasure, is not Good at all.”' In the Philébus, Plato 
borrows in part from both of these points of view, though 
inclining much more to the first than to the last. He produces a. 
new eclectic doctrine, comprising something from both, and 
intended to harmonise both ; announced as applying at once to 
Man, to Animals, to Plants, and to the Universe.? 

Unfortunately, the result has not corresponded to his inten- 
tions. If we turn to the close of the dialogue, we 
enceof find that the principal elements which he assigns as 
beni explanatory of Good, and the relation in which they 
Ontology |, Stand to each other, stand as much in need of expla- 

" nation as Good itself. If we follow the course of the 
dialogue, we are frequently embarrassed by the language, because 
he is seeking for phrases applicable at once to the Kosmos and to 
Man : or because he passes from one to the other, under the as- 
sumption of real analogy between them. The extreme generali- 
ties of Logic or Ontology, upon which Sokrates here dwells— 
the Determinant and Indeterminate, the Cause, &c.—do not con- 
duct us to the attainment of Good as he himself defines it—That 
which is desired by, and will give full satisfaction to, all men, 
animals, and plants. The fault appears to me to lie in the very 
scheme of the dialogue. Attempts to discuss Ontology and 


1Diogen. Laert. fi. 106; Cicero, Philébus:—‘ Dieses also ihm 
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Ethics in one and the same piece of reasoning, instead of eluci- 
dating both, only serve to darken both. Aristotle has already 
made a similar remark : and it is after reading the Philébus that 
we feel most distinctly the value of his comments on Plato in the 
first book of the Nikomachean Ethics. Aristotle has discussed 
Ontology in the Metaphysica and in other treatises : but he pro- 
claims explicitly the necessity of discuesing Ethics upon their 
own principles: looking at what is good for man, and what is 
attainable by man.! We find in the Philébus many just reflec- 
tions upon pleasure and its varieties : but these might have been 
better and more clearly established, without any appeal to the 
cosmical dogmas. The parallelism between Man and the Kosmos 
is overstrained and inconclusive, like the parallelism in the Re- 
public between the collective commonwealth and the individual 
citizen. 

Moreover, when Plato, to prove the conclusion that Intelli- 
gence and Reason are the governing attributes of 
man’s mind, enunciates as his premiss that Intelli- 
gence and Reason are the governing attributes in 
the Kosmos ?—the premiss introduced is more de- 
bateable than the conclusion ; and would (as he him- gar'and 
self intimates) be contested by those against whose confusing. 
opposition he was arguing. In fact, the same proposition (That 
Reason and Intelligence are the dominant and controlling attri- 
butes of man, Passion and Appetite the subordinate) is assumed 
without any proof by Sokrates, both in the Protagoras and in the 
Republic. The Kosmos (in Plato’s view) has reason and intelli- 
gence, but experiences no emotion either painful or pleasurable: 
the rational nature of man is thus common to him with the 
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Kosmos, his emotional nature is not so. That the mind of 
each individual man was an emanation from the all-pervading 
mind of the Kosmos or universe, and his body a fragmentary 
portion of the four elements composing the cosmical body—these 
are propositions which had been laid down by Sokrates, as well 
as by Philolaus and other Pythagoreans (perhaps by Pythagoras 
himself) before the time of Plato.1 Not only that doctrine, but 
also the analysis of the Kosmos into certain abstract constituent 
principia—(the Finient or Determinant—and the Infinite or In- 
determinate)—this too seems to have been borrowed by Plato 
from Philolaus.? 

But here in the Philébus, that analysis appears expanded 
Plato bor.  wto a larger scheme going beyond Philolaus or the 
rowsfrom Pythagoreans: viz. the recognition of a graduated 
goreans, but scale of limits, or a definite number of species 
frases and sub-species—intermediate between the One or 
trine. Im- Highest Genus, and the Infinite Many or Individuals 
of hace ys —and descending by successive stages of limitation 
- Bon byeiee from the Highest to the Lowest. What is thus de- 
maticclassi- scribed, is the general framework of systematic logical 
fication. —~— classification, deliberately contrived, and founded 
upon known attributes, common as well as differential. It is 
prescribed as essential to all real cognition ; if we conceive only 
the highest Genus or generic name as comprehending an infinity 
of diverse particulars, we have no real cognition, until we can 
assign the intermediate stages of specification by which we de- 
scend from one to the other? The step here made by Plato, 


1Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 11, 27: tic and e tory style, the dialogue 
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under the stimulus of the Sokratic dialectic, from the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of Finient and Infinite to the idea of gradual, 
systematic, logical division and subdivision, is one very important 
in the history of science. He lays as much stress upon the 
searching out of the intermediate species, as Bacon does upon the 
Axiomata Media of scientific enquiry.! 

Though there are several other passages of the Platonic 
dialogues in which the method of logical division ¢),..:8¢9- 
is inculcated, there is none (I think) in which it tion rnd 
is prescribed so formally, or enunciated with such and strongly 
comprehensive generality, as this before us in the 
Philébus. Yet the method, after being emphatically 
announced, is but feebly and partially applied, in the ; 
distinction of different species, both of pleasure and of 
cognition.2 The announcement would come more suitably, as a 
preface to the Sophistés and Politikus: wherein the process is 
applied to given subjects in great detail, and at a length which 
come critics consider excessive : and wherein moreover the par- 
ticular enquiry is expressly proclaimed as intended to teach as 
well as to exemplify the general method.* 
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The same question as that which is here discussed in the 
What is the Philébus, is also started in the sixth book of the 
Good? Dis Republic. It is worth while to compare the diffe- 
in Philébus rent handling, here and there. “ Whatever else we 
public. possess (says Sokrates in the Republic), and whatever 

mparison. else we may know, is all of no value, unless we also 
possess and know Good. In the opinion of most persons, Plea- 
sure is The Good: in the opinion of accomplished and philo- 
sophical men, intelligence (dpdenais) is the Good. But when we 
ask Intelligence, of what? these philosophers cannot inform us : 
they end by telling us, ridiculously enough, Intelligence of The 
Good. Thus, while blaming us for not knowing what The Good 
is, they make an answer which implies that we do already know 
it: in saying, Intelligence of the Good, they of course presume 
that we know what they mean by the word. Then again, those 
who pronounce Pleasure to be the Good, are not less involved in 
error ; since they are forced to admit that some Pleasures are 
Evil ; thus making Good and Evil to be the same. It is plain 
therefore that there are many and grave disputes what The 
Good is.”? . 

In this passage of the Republic Plato points out that Intelli- 
Mistake of Semce cannot be understood, except as determined by 
or referring to some Object or End: and that those 
num confi. Who tendered Intelligence per se for an explanation of 
dently,as The Good (as Sokrates does in the Philébus), assumed 
kno as known the very point in dispute which they pro- 
subject of  fessed to explain. This is an important remark in 
constant regard to ethical discussions : and it were to be wished 
Plato him- that Plato had himself avoided the mistake which he. 
self warers here blames in othera) The Platonic Sokrates fre- 
gives dife- quently tells us that he does not know what Good is. 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 B-C. ot Love must be Love of some : the 
TovTo yFyovpevor ova exovcr Seta: q term is relative. You confo Love 
ris Hpdrvyees, te ort ‘ovra: pic the ye Ni Plato, 
TekevTares THY TOU ov dave . . . Symposion, pp. A 

‘fo : When we the objection here 
Adyouct maiAiy ws eidéo: begat yap advanced by Plato (in the above 
vreoy 


juimv 6, Tr Aeyourw, émuday ro tov against the a 

dyabod 4 fuera: Gvoua. ae lutely (without mpock ying Spersovs of 
n 8 posion, there a what), we are surprised see that 

tenor of cuerticas about Eros or Love. is not even mentioned in the Philébus. 
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In the sixth Book of the Republic, having come to a rent expla. 
point where his argument required him to furnish a sometimes 
positive explanation of it, he expressly declines the poe gine 


orance, 
obligation and makes his escape amidst the clouds of sometimes 


metaphor.! In the Protagoras, he pronounces Good oonis 
to be identical with pleasure and avoidance of pain, %"4- 

in the largest sense and under the supervision of calculating 
Intelligence? In the second Book of the Republic, we find 
-what is substantially the same explanation as that of the Pro- 
tagoras, given (though in a more enlarged and analytical manner) 
by Glaukon and assented to by Sokrates ; to the effect that Good 
is tripartite? vie.: 1. That which we desire for itself, without 
any reference to consequences—. g., enjoyment and the innocuous 
pleasures. 2. That which we desire on a double account, both 
for itself and by reason of its consequences—e. g., good health, 
eyesight, intelligence, &. 3. That which we do not desire, 
perhaps even shun, for itself: but which we desire, or at least 
accept, by reason of its consequences—such as gymnastics, medi- 
cal treatment, discipline, &c. Again, in the Gorgias and else- 
where, Plato seems to confine the definition of Good to the two 
last of these three heads, rejecting the first: for he distinguishes 
pointedly the Good from the Pleasurable. Yet while thus 
wavering in his conception of the term, Plato often admits it 
into the discussions as if it were not merely familiar, but clear 
and well-understood by every one. 

In the present dialogue, Plato lays down certain characteristic 
marks whereby The Supreme Good may be known. 
These marks are subjective—relative to the feelings down tests 
and appreciation of sentient beings—to all mankind, >¥ Which 
and even to animals and plants. Good is explicitly be deter. 
defined by the property of conferring happiness. the answer 
The Good is declared to be “that habit and disposi- {nthe Philé- 
tion of mind which has power to confer on all men satisfy those 
a happy life”: * it is perfect and all sufficient: every 
creature that knows Good, desires and hunts after it, demanding 


1 Plato, blic, vi. p. 506 E. 
cota to "en Le eet ee She p. Yayeaban ae wore mies 
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nothing farther when it is attained, and caring for nothing else 
except what is attained along with it:} it is the object of choice 
for all plants and animals, and if any one prefers any thing else, 
he only does so through ignorance or from some untoward neces- 
sity :? it is most delightful and agreeable to all? This is what 
Plato tells us as to the characteristic attributes of Good. And 
the test which Sokrates applies, to determine whether Pleasure 
does or does not correspond with these attributes, is an appeal 
to individual choice or judgment. “Would you choose? Would 
any one be satisfied?” Though this appeal ought by the con- 
ditions of the problem to be made to mankind generally, and is 
actually made to Protarchus as one specimen of them—yet 
Sokrates says at the end of the dialogue that all except philo- 
sophers choose wrong, being too ignorant or misguided to choose 
aright. Now it is certain that what these philosophers choose, 
will not satisfy the aspirations of all other persons besides. It 
may be Good, in reference to the philosophers themselves: but . 
it will fail to answer those larger conditions which Plato has 
just laid down. 

In submitting the question to individual choice, Plato does 
Inconsist- not keep clear either of confusion or of contradiction. 
ency of wi, Lf this Summum Bonum be understood as the End 
way of comprising the full satisfaction of human wishes and 

uestion— imaginations, without limitation by certain given 
ealter- actualities—and if the option be tendered to a man 
whichhe already furnished with his share of the various desires 
nofairappli- generated in actual life—such a man will naturally 
cation. demand entire absence of all pains, with pleasures 
such as to satisfy all his various desires: not merely the most 
intense pleasures (which Plato intends to prove, not to be plea- 
sures at all), but other pleasures also. He will wish (if you thus 


1 Plato, Philébus, pp. 20 D-E, 61 C, sure, than it is, that only the soul is 
67 A. avrapaeia, de. se a of knowledge, and of 

— Beene pl to ioe either foolishly or wisely.” 
note, p. 48, observes—‘‘ Whether ° 

inest ‘be to be found in Speculative  ? Plato, Philébus, pp. #2 B, 61 A. 
Wisdom or in Pleasure, or eit an : 3 Plato, sane pp- 61 EK, 64 C. 
other on or enjoymen can rdv aya taroy Blov rac. & 9. 
be sea nowhere but in the soul Atettie. Ethie. Nikomach. init. 
For Happiness has no existence any- saya0dy, of wayra edierat. 
where but where it is felt and known. ‘Beneca, Epistol. 118. ‘*Bonum est 
Now, it is no less certain, that only quod ad se impetum animi secundum 
the soul is sensible of pain and plea- naturam movet.” 
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suppose him master of Fortunatus’s wishing-cap) to include in 
his enjoyments pleasures which do not usually go together, and 
which may even, in the real conditions of life, exclude one 
another: no boundary being prescribed to his wishing power. 
He will wish for the pleasures of knowledge or intelligence, of 
self-esteem, esteem from others, sympathy, &c., as well as for 
those of sense. He will put in his claim for pleasures, without 
any of those antecedent means and conditions which, in real life, 
are necessary to procure them. Such being the state of the 
question, the alternative tendered by Plato—Pleasure, versus 
Intelligence or Knowledge—has no fair application. Plato 
himself expressly states that pleasure, though generically One, 
is specifically multiform, and has many varieties different from, 
even opposite to, each other: among which varieties one is, the 
pleasure of knowledge or intelligence itself... The person to 
whom the question is submitted, has a right to claim these 
pleasures of knowledge among the rest, as portions of his Sum- 
mum Bonum. And when Plato proceeds to ask—Will you be 
satisfied to possess pleasure only, without the least spark of 
intelligence, without memory, without eyesight ?—he departs from 
the import of his previous question, and withdraws from the sum 
total of pleasure many of its most important items: since we 
must of course understand that the pleasures of intelligence will 
disappear along with intelligence itself,? and that the pains of 
conscious want of intelligence will be felt instead of them. 

That the antithesis here enunciated by Plato is not legitimate 
or logical, we may see on other grounds also. Plea- | 
sure and Intelligence cannot be placed in competition and Plea- 
with each other for recognition as Summum Bonum : j9 fairly 
which, as described by Plato himself, is of the nature compared— 
of an End, while Intelligence is of the nature of a an En 
means or agency—indispensable indeed, yet of no 
value unless it be exercised, and rightly exercised Nothing 
towards its appropriate end, which end must be sepa- compared 
rately declared.* Intelligence is a durable acquisition 
stored up, like the good health, moral character, or some cee: 
established habits, of each individual person: it isa 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 12 D. mpare Plato, Republic, vi. 
2 Plato, Philébus, p. 21 C. 508 WY (referred to ina previous note) ; 
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capital engaged in the production of interest, and its value is 
measured by the interest produced. You cannot with propriety 

put the means—the Capital—in one scale, and the End—the 

Interest—in the other, so as to ascertain which of the two weighs 

most. A prudent man will refrain from any present enjoyment 

which trenches on his capital: but this is because the mainten- 

ance of the capital is essential to all future acquisitions and 

even future maintenance. So too, Intelligence is essential as a 

means or condition to the attainment of pleasure in its largest 

sense—that is, including avoidance or alleviation of pain or 

suffering : if therefore you choose to understand pleasure in a’ 
narrower sense, not including therein avoidance of pain (as Plato. 
understands it in this portion of the Philébus), the comprehensive 

end to which Intelligence corresponds may be compared with 

Pleasure and declared more valuable—but Intelligence itself 

cannot with propriety be so compared. Such a comparison can 

only be properly instituted when you consider the exercise of 

Intelligence as involving (which it undoubtedly does?) pleasures 

of its own; which pleasures form part of the End, and may fairly 

be measured against other pleasures and pains. But nothing can 

be properly compared with Pleasure, except some other supposed 

End : and those theorists who reject Pleasure must specify some — 
other Terminus ad quem—otherwise intelligence has no clear 
meaning. 

Now the Hedonists in Plato’s age, when they declared Pleasure 
The Hedo- to be the supreme Good, understood Pleasure in its 
they iid widest sense, as including not merely all varieties of 
downat- pleasure, mental and bodily alike, but also avoidance 
lessee of pain (in fact Epikurus dwelt especially upon this 
and diminu- Jast point). Moreover, they did not intend to depre- 
postula ciate Intelligence, but on the contrary postulated it 
nin Aniefatl, Hebe Niko. 12, 106, § oleae’ A oes muen the “aes 

. ing the value of Intelligence distinction at the be ing of the 
or Cognition, when the end towards second book of the Republic But 
which it is to be exercised is undeter- though it is convenient to draw atten- 
mined, see the dialogue between So- tion to this distinction, for the clear 
krates and Kleinias—Plato, Euthy- understanding of the subject, you can- 
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as a governing agency, indispensable to right choice Intelligence 
‘and comparative estimation between different plea- governing 
sures and pains. That Eudoxus,' the geometer and °8°°Y- 
astronomer, did this, we may be sure: but besides, this is 
the way in which the Hedonistic doctrine is expounded by Plato 
himself. In his Protagoras, Sokrates advocates that doctrine, 
against the Sophist who is unwilling to admit it, In the expo- 
sition there given by Sokrates, Pleasure is announced as The. 
Good to be sought, Pain as The Evil to be avoided or reduced ta 
a minimum. But precisely because the End, to be pursued 
through constant diversity of complicated situations, is thus 
defined—for that very reason he declares that the dominant or 
sovereign element in man must be, the measuring and calculating 
Intelligence ; since such is the sole condition under which the 
End can be attained or approached. In the theory of the 
Hedonists, there was no antithesis, but indispensable conjunction 
and implication, between Pleasure and Intelligence.? And if it 
be said, that by declaring Pleasure (and avoidance of Pain) to be 
the End, Intelligence the means,—they lowered the dignity of the 
latter as compared with the former:—we may reply that the 
dignity of Intelligence is exalted to the maximum when it is 
enthroned as the ruling and controuling agent over the human 
mind. 

In a scheme of mental philosophy, Emotion and Intellect are 
properly treated as distinct phenomena requiring to Pleasures of 
be explained separately, though perpetually co- may 
existent and interfering with each other. But in an “™mpared, 
ethical discourse about Summum Bonum, the anti- com 
thesis between Pleasure and Intelligence, on which with other 
the Philébus turns, is from the outset illogical. Pleasures, 
What gives to it an apparent plausibility, is, That the to be of 
exercise of Intelligence has pleasures and pains of its This is 


1 Eudoxus is cited by Aristotle — ai pév Tis dporicews ai erie 
(Ethic. .Nikom. x. 2) as the great rds nOicds cio spe ad ator 
champion of “the Hedonistic theory. sav Winey card thy dpdrnory. Pate 
He is or cane by Aristotle as sypéva 8° abrar cai ms eres mgpi 
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e implication of the intelligent O@érov dperai dvOpemixal. oh 6 Bios 
and emotional is well stated by Ari- 8}  xaz’ bichieys Kai % atesner q 82 
stotie (Eth. Nikom. x. 8, 1178, a. 16). tov vov wpirpd Compare 
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own, and includes therefore in itself a part of the 
End, besides being the constant and indispensable 
directing force or Means. Now, though pleasure in 
genere cannot be weighed in the scale against Intelligence, yet 
the pleasures and pains of Intelligence may be fairly and 
instructively compared with other pleasures and pains. You 
may contend that the pleasures of Intelligence are superior in 
quality, as well as less alloyed by accompanying pains. This 
comparison is really instituted by Plato in other dialogues ;! 
and we find the two questions apparently running together in 
his mind as if they were one and the same. Yet the fact is, that 
those who affirm the pleasures attending the exercise of Intelli- 
gence to be better and greater, and the pains less, than those 
which attend other occupations, are really arguing upon the 
Hedonistic basis.? Far from establishing any antithesis between 


. - should a that in this point 

were both of the same mind, the 
per roversy between them would be 
found a mere logomachy, or contention 
about words Bi as between Epicureans 
a erga, the same kind as that 
be: between two persons, one 
of of whom asserted that @ musical 

B Beeps and true good was 

Harney: e the other Snatended 
that the coe lay not in the Harmony 
itself, but in the pleasure which the 
musical ear felt from hearing it: or 
like a controversy among three per- 
sons, one of whom having asserted 
that to all living under the 
d zone, the Sun in Cancer 
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ne the mee e 
another e 0 e on (p. 
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exercise of Intelligence, and declaring 
them to be more valuable than the 
leasures of sense, or any others. 
This i is a very different proposition : 
but in both Plato had proba- 
seas the same comparison in his mind. 


in a note to his transla- afforded them ; the third should ima- 


Sydenham, 

tion of the Philébus (pp. 42-43), ob- 
serves—‘‘ If Protarchus, when he took 
on himself to be an advocate for plea- animals 
sure, had ecient in his meaning of 

the "word, all such leasures as are 
purel mental, his op ion fairly and 
pc y un derstood, could not have 
n different in _—o ey on what 
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Palaecane: to, discern discern what is best 


fn action, and to perceive what is true righ 


in speculation, is the chief of 
man; unless, indeed, it should after- 
wards come into qu m which of the 

two kinds of pleasure, the sensual or 
the mental, was to be preferred. For 


e that he corrected or or amended the 
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Pleasure and Intelligence, they bring the two into closer con- 


junction than was done by Epikurus himself. 


Another remark may be made on the way in which Plato 


argues the question in the Philébus against the He- 
donists. He draws a marked line of separation 
between Pleasure—and avoidance, relief, or mitiga- 
tion, of Pain. He does not merely distinguish the 
two, but sets them in opposing antithesis. Wherever 


Marked 
antithesis 
in the 
Philébus 
between 
Pleasure 
and Avoid- 
ance of 


there is pain to be relieved, he will not allow the title 
of pleasurable to be bestowed on the situation. That is not true 
pleasure : in other words, it is no pleasure at all. He does not 
go quite so far as some contemporary theorists, the Fastidious 
Pleasure-Haters, who repudiated all pleasures without exception.' 
He allows a few rare exceptions ; the sensual pleasures of sight, 
hearing, and smell—and the pleasures of exercising Intelligence, 
which (these latter most erroneously) he affirms to be not dis- 
entitled by any accompanying pains. His catalogue of pleasures 
is thus reduced to a chosen few, and these too enjoyable only by 
a chosen few among mankind. 

Now this very restricted sense of the word: Pleasure is peculiar 
to Plato, and peculiar even to some of the Platonic 
dialogues. Those who affirmed Pleasure to be the The Hedo- | 
Good, did not understand the word in the same 
restricted sense. When Sokrates in the Protagoras tion—They 


affirms, and when Sokrates in the Philébus denies, arate 


that Pleasure is identical with Good,—the affirmation 
and the denial do not bear upon the same substantial 
meaning.” 


acknow- 
ledged End. 


on, a certain evépyeca of the system. health or good ment of pro- 

Each variety of pleasure promotes perty; but if a man leasure in 

and consummates its own bib shana study, he will perform that work with 
erent better fruit and result. 


é ; This is a juster view of yor) than 

ing, of gymnastic contest, of hearing what we read in the Philébus. The 

or playing music—cause each of these illogical antithesis of Pleasure in genere, 

Intelligence, finds no coun- 
vely depends, to be more com- tenance from Aristotle. 
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Again, in the arguments of Sokrates against pleasure tn genere, 


of isto 


against the 


we find him also singling out as examples the intense 
pleasures, which he takes much pains to discredit. 
The remarks which he makes here upon the intense 
pleasures, considered as elements of happiness, have 
much truth taken generally. 
the matter when he says that many persons would 
rejoice to have itch and irritation, in order that they 


Though he exaggerates 


might have the pleasure of scratching'—and that 
persons in a fever have greater pleasure as well as greater pain 
than persons in health—yet he is correct to this extent, that the 
disposition to hanker after intense pleasures, to forget their pain- 
ful sequel in many cases, and to pay for them a greater price 
than they are worth, is widely disseminated among mankind. 
But this is no valid objection against the Hedonistic theory, as it 


one is, that #Sory is a ous, and is 
therefore essenti vai 
fection 


suppose 
to be alge ton and the ‘Kyrenis 
Aristotle (in the seventh and tenth 
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impugns the that pleasure is 
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pe Possib y Aristi peas my have been 
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sistency in repay pleasure 
while he at the same time 

it to be the Good: but the derision is 
founded upon an assumption which 
Aristippus would have denied. Ari- 
stippus would not have admitted that 
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Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras), by Aristippus, Eudoxus,' 
Epikurus. All of them took account of this frequent wrong 
tendency, and arranged their warnings accordingly. All of them 
discouraged, not less than Plato, such intense enjoyments as 
produced greater mischief in the way of future pain and dis- 
appointment, or as obstructed the exercise of calm reason.’ All 
of them, when they talked of pleasure as the Supreme Good, 
understood thereby a rational estimate and comparison of plea- 
sures and pains, present and future, so as to ensure the maximum 
of the former and the minimum of the latter. All of them 
postulated a calculating and governing Reason. Epikurus un- 
doubtedly, and I believe the other two also, recommended a life 
of moderation, tranquillity, and meditative reason : they depre- 
cated the violent emotions, whether sensual, ambitious, or 
money-getting.* The objections therefore here stated by So- 
_krates, in so far as they are derived from the mischievous conse- 
quences of indulgence in the intense pleasures, do not avail 
against the Hedonistic theory, as explained either by Plato 
himself (Protagoras) or by any theorists of the Platonic century. 
We find Plato in his various dialogues working out different 
points of view, partly harmonious, partly conflicting, pjgerent 
upon ethical theory. Thus in the Gorgias, Sokrates pointe of 


which employed the word in its widest 


1] have already remarked that Eu- 
is characterised generic sense. 


doxus by Aristotle as 


being d:adepsvtws owdpwrv (Ethic. Ni- 
kom. x. 2). The strong inte whi 
he felt in scientific pursuite is marked 
by a story in Plutarch (Non Posse 
Suaviter Vivi; see Epicur. p. 1004 A). 

2 The equivocal sense of the word 
Pleasure is the same as that which 
Plato notes in the Symposion to attach 
to Eros or Love (p. 205). When em- 
ployed in philosophical discussion, it 
sometimes is us and always ought 
to be used) in ite full extent of generic 
comprehension: sometimes in a nar- 
rower sense, so as to include only a 
few of the more intense pleasures, 
pena the physical, and especially the 
sexual; sometimes in a sense still more 
iar, partly as opposed to duty, 
as to busin 
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3 See the beautiful lines of Lucretius, 


ch Book ii. init. When we read the three 


acrimonious treatises in which Plutarch 
al the Epikureans (Non Posse 
Suaviter Vivi, adv. Koloten, De La- 
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plaining, not that Epikurus thought 
too much about le or that he 
thought too much about the intense 

leasures, but quite the reverse. Epi- 
burus (he says) made out too poor a 
catalogue of Doornbos he was too 
easily satisfied with a small] amount 
and variety of pleasures : he dwelt too 
much upon the absence of pain, as 
being, when combined with a very 
little pleasure, as much as man ought 
to look for: he renounced all the most 
vehement and delicious pleasures, those 
of political activity and contempla- 
tive study, which constitute eee 
chars of life (1097 F—1098 E—1092 E— 


to 1098-1094). Plutarch attacks Epikurus 


upon grounds really Hedonistic. 
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view work- insists eloquently upon the antithesis between the 
Plato in Immediate and Transient on the one hand, which he 
diferent calls Pleasure or Pain—and the Distant and Perma- 
or rag, nent on the other, which he calls Good or Profit, 
Philébus— Hurt or Evil. In the Protagoras, Sokrates acknow- 
Trae and ledges the same antithesis: but he points out that the 
sures. Good or Profit, Hurt or Evil, resolve themselves into 
elements generically the same as those of the Immediate and 
Transient—Pleasure and Pain: so that all which we require is, 
a calculating Intelligence to assess and balance correctly the 
pleasures and pains in every given case. In the Philébus, So- 
krates takes a third line, distinct from both the other two dia- 
logues : he insists upon a new antithesis, between True Pleasures 
—and False Pleasures. If a Pleasure be associated with any 
proportion, however small, of Pain or Uneasiness—or with any 
false belief or impression—he denounces it as false and im- 
postrous, and strikes it out of the list of pleasures. The small 
residue which is left after such deduction, consists of pleasures 
recommended altogether by what Plato calls their truth, and 
addressing themselves to the love of truth in a few chosen minds. 
The attainment of Good—the object of the practical aspirations— 
is presented as a secondary appendage of the attainment of Truth 
—the object of the speculative or intellectual energies. 

How much the Philébus differs in its point of view from the 
Opposition Gorgias,’ is indicated by Plato himself in a remark- 
betwoen the able passage. “I have often heard Gorgias affirm ” 
Philébus, (says Protarchus) “that among all arts, the art of 
ace persuasion stands greatly pre-eminent : since’it en- 

etoric. . sures subservience from all, not by force, but with 
their own free consent.” To which Sokrates replies—“I was not 
then enquiring what art or science stands pre-eminent as the 
greatest, or as the best, or as conferring most benefit upon us— 
but what art or science investigates clear, exact, and full truth, 
though it be in itself small, and may afford small benefit. You 


1 Sokrates in the Gorgias insists be good, perm eoaniot be evil ( 


upon the constant intermixture of 496-497). he 
easure with pain, See eeuen to Pleasures ‘into the and the bad ; 
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need not quarrel with Gorgias, for you may admit to him the 
superiority of his art in respect of usefulness to mankind, while 
my art (dialectic philosophy) is superior in respect of’ accuracy. 
I observed just now, that a small piece of white colour which is 
pure, surpasses in truth a large area which is not pure. We 
must not look to the comparative profitable consequences or good 
repute of the various sciences or arts, but to any natural aspira- 
tion which may exist in our minds to love truth, and to do every 
thing for the sake of truth. It will then appear that no other 
science or art strives after truth so earnestly as Dialectic.”' 

If we turn to the Gorgias, we find the very same claim ad- 
vanced by Gorgias on behalf of his own art, as that which 
Protarchus here advances: but while Sokrates here admits it, 
in the Gorgias he repudiates it with emphasis, and even with 
contumely : ranking rhetoric among those employments which 
minister only to present pleasure, but which are neither in- 
tended to yield, nor ever do yield, any profitable result. Here 
in the Philébus, the antithesis between immediate pleasure and 
distant profit is scarcely noticed. Sokrates resigns to Gorgias 
and to others of the like stamp, a superiority not merely in 
the art of flattering and tricking the immediate sensibilities of 
mankind, but in that of contributing to their permanent profit 
and advantage. It is in a spirit contrary to the Gorgias, and 
contrary also to the Republic (in which latter we read the 
memorable declaration—That the miseries of society will have 
no respite until government is in the hands of philosophers ?), 
that Sokrates here abnegates on behalf of philosophy all effica- 
cious pretension of conferring profit or happiness on mankind 
generally, and claims for it only the pure delight of satisfying 
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ever, altogether conjecture. 
32 Plato, Republ. v. 473 D. 
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the truth-seeking aspirations. Now these aspirations have little 
force except in a few chosen minds; in the bulk of mankind the 
love of truth is feeble, and the active search for truth almost 
unknown. We thus see that in the Philébus it is the specu- 
lative few who are present to the imagination of Plato, more 
than the ordinary working, suffering, enjoying Many. 

Aristotle, in the commencement of his Metaphysica, recom- 
Pecaliarity mends Metaphysics or First Philosophy to the reader, 
of the Philé. by affirming that, though other studies are more 
applies the useful or more necessary to man, none is equal to it 
Siple cf cias- i0 respect of truth and exactness, because it teaches 

catiohR— us to understand First Causes and Principles. The 

like pretension is put forward by Plato in the Philé- 
Cognitions hus? on behalf of Dialectic ; which he designates as 
sures. the science of all real, permanent, unchangeable, 
Entia. Taking Dialectic as the maximum or Verissimum, Plato 
classifies other sciences or cognitions according as they approach 
closer to it in truth or exactness—according as they contain 
more of precise measurement and less of conjecture. Sciences or 
cognitions are thus classified according as they are more or less 
true and pure. But because this principle of classification is 
fairly applicable to cognitions, Plato conceives that it may be 
made applicable to Pleasures also. One characteristic feature’ 
of the Philébus is the attempt to apply the predicates, true or 
false, to pleasures and pains, as they are applicable to cognitions 
or opinions: an attempt against which Protarchus is made to 
protest, and which Sokrates altogether fails in justifying,® though 
he employs a train of argument both long and diversified. 

In this train of argument we find a good deal of just and 


1 eT aie Metaphys. A. p. 988, a. #8oniy ai Bev cior Wavdeis, ai 52 éAnGeis. 
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from p. 86 to ei aa . The same doctrine Adan, als obteule 
Punic = pp eee gas nt il be fou din Dr. Bedhesn 
Pann c, en’ oun 
D iookans is briefly stated by the Preface to the eos aT) 
Platecint Nemesius, De Natur. Homi- Compare also iain Gey 
nis, p. 228. «ai ydp cara IlAdreva rey Vv. p. 50, seq. 
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instructive psychological remark: but nothing at all pjstinction 
which proves the conclusion that there are or can be oreo 
false pleasures or false pains. We have (as Sokrates applicable 

shows) false remembrances of past pleasures and pains ‘Pleasures. 
—false expectations, hopes, and fears of future: we have plea- 
sures alloyed by accompanying pains, and pains qualified by 
accompanying pleasures: we have pleasures and pains dependent 
upon false beliefs: but false pleasures we neither have nor can 
have. The predicate is altogether inapplicable to the subject. 
It is applicable to the intellectual side of our nature, not to the 
emotional. A pleasure (or a pain) is what it seems, neither 
more nor less; its essence consists in being felt.' There are 
false beliefs, disbeliefs, judgments, opinions—but not false plea- 
sures or pains. The pleasure of the dreamer or madman is not 
false, though it may be founded on illusory belief: the joy of a 
man informed that he has just been appointed to a lucrative and 
honourable post, the grief of a father on hearing that his son has 
been killed in battle, are neither of them false, though the news 
which both persons are made to believe may be totally false, and 
though the feelings will thus be of short duration. Plato ob- 
serves that the state which he calls neutrality or indifference 
appears pleasurable when it follows pain, and painful when it 
results from an interruption of pleasure: here is a state which 
appears alternately to be both, though it is in reality neither: 
the pleasure or pain, therefore, whichever it be, he infers to be 
false? But there is no falsehood in the case: the state described 
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is what it appears to be—pleasurable or painful: Plato describes 
it-erroneously when he calls it the same state, or one of neu- 
trality. Pleasure and Pain are both of them phenomena of 
present consciousness. They are what they seem : none of them 
can be properly called (as Plato calls them) “apparent pleasures 


which have no reality ”.! 


mere cessation. For example, the 
pleasures of exercise do not need to be 
procvedos by pain: it is enough that 
here has been a certain intermission, 
coupled with the nourishment of the 
exhausted parts. These are of course 
our best pleasures. By means of this 
class, we might have a life of ge 
ment without pain: although, in fact, 
the other is more or less mixed up in 
every one’s ience. Exercise, Re- 
e, the pleasures of the different 
nses and Emotions, might be made 
to alternate, so as to give a constant 
succession of pleasure: each being 
safficiently dormant during the exer- 
cise of the others, to reanimate the 
consciousness when ite turn comes. It 
also happens that some of those modes 
of delight are increased, by being pre- 
ceded by a certain amount of a painful 
4 pero Thus, confinement adds to 
e pleasure of exercise, and pro 


xertion to that of repose. pee | 
creases the ae of meals ; an y 


being much chilled pre us. for a 
higher zest in the accession of warmth. 
It is not necessary, however, in those 
cases, that the privation should amount 
to positive pain, in order to the exist- 
ence of the pleasure. The et deg 
of food may be experienced, ough 
the previous hunger may not be in any 
way painful: at all events, with no 
more Lge Soe of the 
coming meal can effectually appease. 
daligh Rat poe rapper Nacmges of our 
e nding entirely upon pre- 
vious suffering, as in the sudden cessa- 
tion of acute pains, or the sudden relief 
- from great depression. Here the re- 
bound from one nervous condition to 
another is a stimulant of positive plea- 
sure: constituting a small, but alto- 
poet inadequate, compensation for 
rs aaa mise ae pleasurable pre 
sation of good presup e 
opposite experience in a eet Ia 
measure. Uninterrupted health, though 


an instrumentality for working out the 


many enjoyments, of itself gives no 
sensation.” 


It pbpeete to me that this 

of Mr. ’s work discriminates and 
sets out what there is of truth in 
Plato’s doctrine about the pure and 
ess pleasures. In his first volume 

The Senses and the Intellect) Mr. 
has laid down and explained 

the great fundamental fact of the 
, that it includes spontaneous 
sources of activity ; which, after repose 


course of being ex: There is no 
antecedent to be relieved: but 
privation (which is only a grade and 
bps of and som : 
derable is felt if the exertion be 

doctrine of spontaneous 


hind 
activity, employed by Mr. Bain suc- 
Sceatally to explain a large variety of 
mental phenomena, is an im t 
and valuable extension of that which 
Aristotle lays down in the Ethics, that 
leasure is an accessory or adjunct of 
evépyea avesredioros Bas ta. T¥# 
cara giow éfews, Eth. N. vil 13, 1163, 
a. 15), without any view to obtain 
any separate extraneous pleasure or to 
relieve any separate extraneous pain 
(xaf" avrag & eioiw aiperad, ad Gy 
ppiévy emidyretra: wapa ray evdpyecay, 
EK. N. x. 6, 1176, b. 6). 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 51 A. wpds 7d 
Tiras Horas elvau ovgasg, ovcas 8° 
ovdayes, dc, vroueror BAA’ ove 


ov, p. 42 C, whi last sentence is 
better explained (I think) in the note 
of Dr. Badham than in that of Mr. 
Poste. 

Mr. Poste observes y, in his note 
on p. 40 C:—‘“* The anticipated 
Balled, as it is here called, Waloe Plen- 

as ere ea- 

sure. This posers, on inaccurate 
on. no e Pleasure, 

but the Imagination of or Nag ng 
Imagination or Opinion) that is false. 
Sokrates therefore does not dwell upon 
this point, fough Proterchus “we 

expression pass.” The 

ogy of the which I have 
us -transcribed (‘« therefore 
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What seems present to the mind of Plato in this doctrine is 
the antithesis between the absolute and the relative. 4 o 
He will allow reality only to the absolute: the rela- knowledges 


no truth and 


tive he considers (herein agreeing with the Eleates) reality ex- 


to be all seeming and illusion. Thus when he comes = te Aa 
to describe the character of those few pleasures which Pleasures 


he admits to be true, we find him dwelling upon their Mhichhe 
absolute nature. 1. The pleasures derived from true—and 

perfect geometrical figures: the exact straight line, 
square, cube, circle, &c,.: which figures are always beautiful per 
se, not by comparison or in relation with any thing else: and 
““which have pleasures of their own, noway analogous to those of 
scratching ” (t. e., not requiring to be preceded by the discomfort 
of an itching surface). 2. The pleasures derived from certain 
colours beautiful in themselves: which are beautiful always, 
not merely when seen in contrast with some other colours. 3. 
The pleasures of hearing simple sounds, beautiful in and by 
themselves, with whatever other sounds they may be connected. 
4. The pleasures of sweet smells, which are pleasurable though 
not preceded by uneasiness. 5. The pleasures of mathematical 
studies : these studies do not derive their pleasurable character 
from satisfying any previous uneasy appetite, nor do they leave 


does not dwell this cl Hg may be applied to pleasures and ; 

accurate hich p ; ot or small, durable or transient, &c. 

ou admit that an opinion may be 

f correct or mistaken in its object, and 

the expression, which seems to me not’ when it is the latter you call it false- 

borne out by the text of the dialogue. why is not the pleasure which accom- 

Both here and elsewhere in the dia- panies a false opinion to be called false 

logue, the doctrine, that many pleasures also?” Protarchus refuses distinctly 

are false, is maintained by Sokrates to admit this, saying, ‘‘I have already 

ut upon the affirmed that on that supposition the 

ap a8 7d égey, which sper =e Mw aaa 
ma: ther adnOas or Pevéas. e ve ”(p. a 

When Sokrates (p. 87 B ee the 1 Plato, Philébus, p. 51 C. redra 

question, You admit may ydp ove eivya mpds Tt Kara Adyw, xabd- 

either or Pevdiis : how then wep dAda, GAdX’ ael xara xa’ attra 

can you argue that #3onj must be weducdva, cai tivas roovas oixeias 

always dAyjs?” the answer is, that éxev, ovdty rais trav Kcvijicewy xpoc- 
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These few are all the varieties of pleasure which Plato admits 
as true: they are alleged as cases of the absolutely pleasurable 
(Avro-73v)—that which is pleasurable per se, and always, without 
relation to any thing else, without dependence on occasion or cir- 
cumstance, and without any antecedent or concomitant pain. 
All other pleasures are pleasurable relatively to some antecedent 
pain, or to some contrasting condition, with which they are com- 


the Philébus about pleasures and 
ae by reference to a dictum of 

krates quoted in the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia (iii. 13). 

Some pps complained to Sokrates 
that he lost his appetite—that he 
no longer ate with any pleasure ag 
anges ¢o@.0:). ‘*The physician : 
menus (so replied Sokrates) teaches us 


a rem in such a case. Leave 
off eating : r you have left off, 
will come back into a more pl 


easy, and healthful condition.” 

Now let us suppose the like complaint 
to be addressed to the Platonic Sokrates. 
What would have been dis answer? 

The Sokrates of the Protagoras would 
have regarded the complainant as suf- 
fering under a misfortune, and would 
have tried to suggest some remedy: 


either the p ption of Akumenus, 
or any other more promising that he 
could think of. The Sokrates of the 


Phsedon, on the contrary, would have 
congratulated him on the improvement 
in fae anda inasmuch as bet Fe mis- 
an egrading ascen ' 
exercised by his y over his wind. 
‘was suppressed in one of its most in- 
fluential channels; just as Kephalus, 
in the Republic (1° 829), is made to 
announce it as one of the blessings of 
old age, that the sexual appetite has 
left him. _The Sokrates of the Phi- 
1ébus, also, would have treated the 
case as one for congratulation, but 
he would have assigned a different 
reason. He would have replied: ‘*The 
leasures of eating are altogether false. 
You never really any pleasure in 
eating. If you believed yourself to 
have any, you were under an illusion. 
You have reason to rejoice that this 
illusion has now away: and to 
rejoice the more, because you have 
come & nearer to the most divine 
scheme of life.” 

Spensippes (the nephew and suc- 
cessor of Plato), if he had been re, 
would have re-assured the com 
in a manner equally decided. would 


have said nothing, however, about the 
difference between true and false plea- 
sures: he would have acknowledged 
them all as true, and denounced them 
all as mischievous. He would have 
said (see Aul Gell ix. 5): ‘‘The con- 
dition which you describe is one which 
yenvy. Pleasure and Pain are 
alike and equally, forms of Evil. 
I eat, to relieve the pain of hunger: 
bar eencing’ I caanot do so wae 
out experien some pleasure; an 
I thus incur evil in the other and 
opposite form. I am ashamed of this, 
because I am still kept far off from 
Good, or the point of neutrality: but 
I cannot help myself. You are more 
fortunate : you avert one evil, pain, 
without the least alloy of the other 
evil, pleasure: what you attain is thus 
pure I hope your condition 
may long continue, and I should be 
glad to come into it myself.” 

Not only the sincere pleasure-haters, 
but also other theorists indicated b: 
Aristotle, would have warm] applauded 
this pure ethical doctrineof nag : 

it, but in 


not from real agreement wi 
order to edify the audience. ae would 
say to one another aside: ‘‘ This is not 


true; but we must do all we can to 
make peo le believe it. Since every 
one is ond of pleasures, and suffers 
himself to be enslaved bg Flere we 
must pullin the con ion, in 
order that we may thereby b 
people into the middle line.” (Aristo 
Nikom. x. 1, 1172, a 80.) 

It deserves to be that 
Aristotle, in alluding to these last 
theorists, disapproves their scheme of 
Ethical Fictions, or of theory 
in order ra work upon oo“ aa by 
edifying imposture; while 
roves and employs this scheme in the 
Republic. Aristotle even recognises it 
as a fault in various persons, that they 
take too little delight in bodily plea- 
sures—that a man is roovros oles 

ik 
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pared : accordingly Plato considers them as false, unreal, illu- 
sory: pleasures and not pleasures at once, and not more one than 


the other.} 


Herein he conforms to the Eleatic or Parmenidean 


view, according to which the relative is altogether falsehood and 
illusion : an intermediate stage between Ens and Non-Ens, be- 
longing as much to the first as to the last. 

The catalogue of pleasures recognised by Plato being so 


narrow (and much of them attainable only by a 
few persons), the amount of difference is really very 
small between him and his pleasure-hating oppo- 
nents, who disallowed pleasure altogether. But small 
as the catalogue is, he could not consistently have 


Plato could 
not have de- 
fended this 
small list of 


defended it against them, upon his own principles. = ° 


His opponents could have shown him that a consider- 7 
able portion of it must be discarded, if we are to dis- 
allow all pleasures which are preceded by or inter- 
mingled with pain—or which are sometimes stronger, 


pleasures 
altogether. 


sometimes feebler, according to the relations of contrast or simi- 
larity with other concomitant sensations. Mathematical study 
’ certainly, far from being all pleasure and no pain, demands an 
irksome preparatory training (which is numbered among the 


1 respecting this Platonic 
Siew, Rapes 478-479, and ix. 
pp. 583-6 whee lato contrasta the 


587 B) or éoxnay 


from the "persue 0 of of wealth, power, power, 
and other objects of 

The comic poet Alexis adverts to 
this Platonic iced of the absolutely 
pleasurable, here, there, and every- 
where,—7rd 8° 950 wdvrws y¥bU, xaxet 
xiv0 ibe, a ae viii. 854; Meineke, 


eas. Nei all the 
leasures connected with the bod 
said to belong to this class; but 


. of rhetoric and dialectic are axemited 


from it, and declared to be of superior 
o a 

leasure of gain a victo 
in the stadium at o1fmpia® was ranked 


Greeks generally as the maximum 


b 
teelf of pleasure: and we find the Platonic 


Sokrates (Republ. v. 465 D) in 
concurrence with this opinion. But 
this pleasure ought in Plato's view to 

pass for a false pleasure ; since it was 
fovariably preceded by the most pain- 
ful, long-continued training. 

The reasoning of ally oe in the 
Philébus (see especi 46-47) 
against the intense ai aaa. itic plea- 
ee never pure, but always 

ra accompanying pain, 

misfortune, disappointment, &c., is 
much the same as that of Epikurus and 
his followers afterwards. e case is 
nowhere more forcibly py rot than in the 
fourth book of Lu us (1074 seq.): 
where that poet deprecates passionate 
are love, and points out that pure or un- 
mixed pleasure belongs only to the 
man of sound and healthy reason. 
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miseries of life in the Axiochus'), succeeded by long laborious 
application, together with a fair share of vexatious puzzle and 
. disappointment. The love of knowledge grows up by association 
(like the thirst for money or power), and includes an uncomfort- 
able consciousness of ignorance: nay, it is precisely this painful 
consciousness which the Sokratic method was expressly intended 
to plant forcibly in the student's mind, as an indispensable ante- 
cedent condition. Requital doubtless comes in time; but the 
outlay is not the less real, and is quite sufficient to disentitle the 
study from being counted as a true pleasure, in the Platonic 
sense. Nor could Plato, upon his own principles, defend the 
pleasures of sight, sound, and smell. For though he might justly 
contend that there were some objects originally agreeable to 
these senses, yet all these objects will appear more or less agree- 
able, according to the accompanying contrasts under which they 
are presented, while, in particular states of the organ, they will 
not appear agreeable at all. Now such variability of estimate is 
among the grounds alleged by Plato for declaring pleasures to be 
false.* 


1 See the ogre gy dial e knows little of hunger and thirst as 
Axiochus, p Oar hk Compare = pens: he knows them only as ae appe 
public, vil. 5 B28 C, vi. 504 C. which give relish to his peri 

The Sokratic method, in meals. It is only when this periodical 
consciousness of i cranes, is exhibit satisfaction is withheld that his appe- 
not less in the Xenophontic Memora- tite grows toa ul and distressing 
bilia (iv. 2, 40) than in various Platonic height. So too the ¢rAopuab}s ; his 
dialogues, Alkibiades L, Thestétas, petite for study, when regulariy y grati- 
&. e read it formally proclaimed to an extent consistent with health 
by Sokrates in the Platonic Apology. and other considerations, is not 


Aristotle ts the mcon- ful; but it will rise to the h t of 
tained in the Philébus about ving — a most distressing rine i if be 
of painless pleasures--dAvwror debarred from it, excluded 


aire pamuarai, &c. (Ethic. ikom. from books and papers, distarbed by 
x. 2, 1173, b. 16; 7, 1177, a. 25.) He noises and intrusions. 
himself says in another place (vii. 18, dicted from his calculatio 
1158, a. 20) that rd Gewpery sometimes would have miserable. Jason 0 
hurts the ealth, and if he had exa- Phere was heard to say that he felt 
mined the lives of mathemati pangry 80 long as he was not in poe- 
i of supreme power—rargy, sre 
hardly have imagined that mathema- #» svpavvot, Aristot. Politic. 4, 
tical investigations have Se 1277, a. 24; thus inti 
tached to them. He probably means uired 
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same footing poly Soper ites. striking Lala es ‘nthe ‘nneparable 
A healthy and eorerste tu inal conjunction of pain 
a regular life and in easy circumstances, generally. 
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How little the Sokrates of this dialogue differs, at the bottom, 
from the fastidious pleasure-haters, may be seen by ae 
the passage in which he proclaims that the life of in- sckratee! 
telligence alone, without the smallest intermixture of im coe 
pleasure or pain, is the really perfect life: that the these Plea- 
Gods and the divine Kosmos have no enjoyment and avers 
no suffering.’ The emotional department of human nature is 
here regarded as a degenerate and obstructive appendage: so that 
it was an inauspicious act of the sons of the Demiurgus (in the 
Timsus*) when they attached the spherical head (the miniature 
parallel of ‘the Kosmos, with the rotatory movements of the im- 
mortal soul in the brain within) at the summit of a bodily trunk 
and limbs, containing the thoracic and abdominal cavities : the 
thoracic cavity embodying a second and inferior soul with the 
energetic emotions and passions—the abdominal region serving 
as lodgment to a third yet baser soul with the appetites. From 
this conjunction sprang the corrupting influence of emotional 
impulse, depriving man of his close parallelism with the Kosmos, 
and poisoning the life of pure exclusive Intelligence—regular, 
unfeeling, undisturbed. The Pleasure-haters, together with 
Speusippus and others, declared that pleasure and pain were both 
alike enemies to be repelled, and that neutrality was the condi- 
tion to be aimed at. And such appears to me to be the drift of 


1 Plato, Philébus mente preditus, non mallet nullas 

2 Plato, Timseus, pp-$8 A, 44 D, omnino nobis a natura voluptates esse 
60 D, 70-71. The same fundamental datas?” This is the same doctrine as 
idea th embodied in a different what is ascribed to Speusippus. 


illustration, ap _ in the Phx- 3 Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. vii. 14, 


of imprisonment, to which the Aulus Gellius, ix. 5. ‘‘Speusippus 
onal soul is condemned, in vetusque omnis Academia voles m 
oO ° 
sita inter se: bonum autem esse quod 
and emotions (Phzedon, pp. 64-65 utriusque medium foret.” 
Aristotle observes, De p. Compare Plato, Philébus, pp. 48 
407, b, 2:—twiwovoy 62 xal 7d peuixOar D-E, 83 B. 
TE Cépar, ph Svrdyervoy awrodviqva, To whom does Plato here make 
wal wpocén deverév, cixep BéAriov rp allusion, under the general title of the 
ve Mh pera cw ¢ elva:, xaOdwep ciwOé Fastidious (of éSvcxepeis) Pleasure- 
ve ot pa eat wonhois ovvdoxet. haters? Schleiermacher (note to his 
@ find in one of the Fragments of translation, P. Stallbaum, and 
Cicero, quoted by Augustin from the most critics down to Dr. Badham in- 
lost work Ho us (p. 485, ed. clusive, are of opinion, that he alludes 
Orelli):—‘‘ An vero, inquit, voluptates to An enes—among whose dicta we 
corporis expetendsx, qu veré et certainly read d ons 
graviter dicte sunt aA Platone illecebree positive aversion to B gaa amt agar 
et eaces malorum? Quis autem bonA piaddrAow § fjobeinv Diog. L. vi. 8; 
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Plato’s reasonings in the Philébus: though he relaxes somewhat 
the severity of his requirements in favour of a few pleasures, to- 
wards which he feels the same indulgence as towards Homer in 


compare ix. 101, and Winckelmann, 
Frag. Antisthen. xii. Mr. Poste, on 
the contrary, thinks it improbable that 
Antisthenes is alluded to (see p of 
his Philébus). I confess that I think 
so too. Mr. Poste points out that 
these Svcyepets are characterised by 
Plato (p. 44 B), as wadra Servovs Acyo- 
parovs wept vow :—whereas we are 

formed that speculations on vers 
were neglected by Antisthenes, who 
confined his attention to 7a 7Oc«d. 
This is a strong reason for believing 
that Antisthenes cannot be here meant ; 
and there are some other reasons also. 

First, in describing the ducxepeis, 
Plato notes it as one among their at- 
tributes, that they hold in thorough 
detestation the imdecorous ures (ras 
tiav aoxnydsvev ryéovds, &s obs ei- 
wopev Sucxepeis wovug. tTavredais, 
46 A). ow this is surely not 
ely to have been affirmed about 
Antisthenes. It was the conspicuous 
characteristic of the Cynic sect, begun 
by Antisthenes, and carried still - 
ther by his pupil Diogenes, that they 
reduced to its minimum the ction 
between the decorous and the inde- 
corous. 

Next, we may observe that these 
8vcxepecs, whoever they were, are 
spoken of with much by Plato, 
even while he combats ir doctrine 
(p. 44 C). I think it not likely that 
he would have spoken thus of Antis- 
thenes. We are told that there pre- 
vailed between the two a an 
reciprocal acrimony. And this senti- 
ment is manifested in the Sophistés 
p. 251 B), where the opponents whom 

lato is refuting are described with 
the most contemptuous bitterness—and 
where Schleiermacher, and the critics 
erally, declare that he alludes to 
Antisthenes aed e in bag 
histés represents, In my judgmen 
the robable sentiment of Plato to- 
wards Antisthenes: the passage in the 
Philébus is at variance with it. 

I i ine that the dSucxepeis to 
whom Plato makes allusion in the 
Philébus, are the persons from whom 
his nephew and successor Spensipyas 
derived the doctrine declared in the 
first portion of this note. The “‘vetus 
omnis Academia” of Aulus Gellius is 


an e rated phrase; but many of 
the ol neeney, or companions of 
Plato, probably held the theory that 
pleasure was only one form of evil,— 


me eat the pythago Platonici, 
opting the tendencies of Plato him- 
self in his old age. That S pas 
was among the borrowers e 
ryt oreans, we know from Aristotle 
(Eth. Nikom. i. 4, 1096, b. 8). 

Now the orean canon of life, 
like the Orphic th of them sup- 
no ated Haga Conves m 

rom ii. was 
distinguished, by multiplicity of 
a ences an pathies, in 
respect to alimentation and other phy- 
sical circumstances of life—which were 
held to be of the most im ive force 
and necessity ; so that offences against 
them were of all others the most in- 
tolerable. A remarkable fragment of 
the Kpjres of Euripides (ed. Dind., vol. 
ii. p. 912) describes a variety of this 
rism analogous to the Orphic and 
Pythagorean  nenaves 4 éxuy ei- 
para, gevyw yéverty sre Bpdtwv, xai 
a ae oo. xps pide ae yr 
euypxer y eseotwy wedvAaypat. 

mpare Eurip. Hippol. 957; ‘AV oats 
Comicus, ap. Athen. iv. p. 161. See. 
the work of M. Alfred Maury, Histoire 
Antique, vol. 


i Religions de la Gréce 

‘Tt a pears to me that the us; 
to hice: Plato alludes in the Philebue 
were most probably pythagorising 


d friends of his own; who, ad a 


ritual of extreme rigour 

themselves by the violence of their 
antipathies towards rds wdovds ras 
Tav acxnpsvey. Plato of them 
with respect; partly because ethical 
theorists, who denounce pleasure, are 
ay bean ited peineinie: 

rms, as persons of exal rinci 

even by those who think their reac: 
ings inconclusive ; partly because these 
men only pushed the consequences of 
Plato's own reason rather farther 
than Plato himself did. In fact they 
were more consistent than Plato was: 
for the principles laid down in the 
Philébus, if carried out strictly, would 
go to the exclusion of all 


not less of the few which he tolerates, 
than of the many which he banishes. 
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the Republic.’ When Ethics are discussed, not upon principles | 
of their own (oixeiat dpyat), but upon principles of Kosmology or 
Ontology, no emotion of any kind can find consistent place. 

In my judgment, this is one main defect pervading the Pla- 
tonic Philébus—the forced conjunction between Kos- gorced con- 
mology and Ethics—the violent pressure employed {suction ba 
to force Pleasures and Pains into the same classifying ana Kthics 
framework as cognitive Beliefs—the true and the c%ectof 
false. In respect to the various pleasures, the dia- bus. 
logue contains many excellent remarks, the value of which is 
diminished by the purpose to which they are turned.? One of 
Plato’s main batteries is directed against the intense, extatic, 
momentary enjoyments, which he eets in contrast against the 
gentle, serene, often renewable? That the former are often 
purchaseable only at the cost of a distempered condition of body 
and mind, which ought to render them objects shunned rather 
than desired by a reasonable man—this is a doctrine important 
to inculcate : but nothing is gained by applying the metaphorical. .< 
predicate false, either to them, or to the other classes of mixed 
pleasures, &c., which Plato discountenances under the same 
epithet. By thus condemning pleasures in wholesale and in) 
large groups, we not only set aside the innocuous as well as 
others, but we also leave unapplied, or only half applied, that . 
principle of Measure or Calculation which Plato so often extols 
as the main item in Summum Bonum. - 

In this dialogue as well as others, Measure is thus exalted, and 
exalted with emphasis, at the final conclusion : but it Directive 
is far less clearly and systematically applied, as far as *0Vereignty 
human beings are concerned, than in the Protagoras. —how ex. 


These ythagorisin Platontci ht pended much eloquence. Dr. Camp- 
well be term baer wig! dvouy. ey bell maintains the just distinction be- 
d much attention to the interpreta- tween the Emotions and Will on one 
on of nature, though they did so side, and the Understanding on the 
according to a numerical and geome- other. 


trical symbolism. ‘* Passion * (he says) ‘‘is the mover 
to action, Reason is the guide. Good 
1 Plato, Republic, x. p. 007. fo the Object of the Wills Trath the 


2 We read in Campbell’s Philosophy object of the Understan : : 
of Rhetoric (Book ich. 7, pp. 168-176) 8 Plato, Philébus, p. 45 D. ty vBpa 
some very good remarks on the erro- peigous Pa raarty ov wAe 


identify Truth and Good—a thesis on vwsepBddAovea is - 
which Y various Platonists have ex- consistent with cudpocvry (ili. 402 E). 
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pieined and The Sokrates of the Protagoras does not recognise 
applied in 

eProta- any pleasures as false—nor any class of pleasures as 
oo absolutely unmixed with pain: he does not set plea- 
sure in pointed opposition to the avoidance of pain, nor the 
intense momentary pleasures to the gentle and more durable. 
He considers that the whole course of life is a perpetual inter- 
mixture of pleasures and pains, in proportions variable and toa 
certain extent modifiable: that each item in both lists has its 
proper value, commensurable with the others ; that the purpose 
of a well-ordered life consists, in rendering the total sum of 
pleasure as great, and the total sum of pain as small, as each 
man’s case admits: that avoidance of pain and attainment of 
pleasure are co-ordinate branches of this one comprehensive End. 
He farther declares that men are constantly liable to err by false 
remembrances, estimates, and comparisons, of pleasures and 
pains past—by false expectations of pleasures and pains to come: 
that the whole security of life lies in keeping clear of such error 
—in right comparison of these items and right choice between 
them : that therefore the full sovereign controul of each man’s 
life must be vested in the Measuring Science or Calculating 
Intelligence. Not only all comprehensive sovereignty, but also 
ever-active guidance, is postulated for this Measuring Science: 
while at the same time its special function, and the items to 
which it applies, are more clearly defined than in any other 
Platonic dialogue. If a man be so absorbed by the idea of an 
intense momentary pleasure or pain, as to forget or disregard 


1This argument is carried on by p. 25-26 B, 27 KE. Com Dr. Bad- 
Sokrates from p. 851 until the close of ag note, p. 80 of his edition 
the Protagoras, p. 357 A. ewerdy 52 The imputation is unfounded, and 
ydovns re Kat Avwys ev dpOh Ti, aipé- the argument without application, in 
oet ehavyn yuty ¥ gwrnpia Tov Ore aie eure ees ee pounced 
Blovo é oa, TOU Te wdéovos kal éddr- by Sokrates in th iar Veep 
TOVvOS Kat pg aaa Kat naar epod Kai At the end of the P bus (p. 67 B) 
woppwotépe Kai a spwroy Plato makes Sokrates exclaim, ‘‘ We 
wey ov werpyrixh, gee hho, cannct P ut Pleasure first among the 
UwepBodys Te Kat évseias otca xai items at ag Eek ven en ars all oxen, 
iodrnros mpos aAAAas cneyes je This tastorics = ri Bes oem i 

wet ee T, ava’ wou T rhe Bat orsaer er 
hs paiccie ret, ie . a laced in the Philébus: for Plato 

“Yet ‘Plato ‘in the Philébus, a already i as one 
to the Hedonistic theory that it seta conditions of the Good, That it must 
aside all idea of measure, regulation, be acceptable and must give satisfac- 
limit, advances as an argument in the tion to to all animals, and even to es 
case, that Pleasure and Pain in their plants (pp. 22 B, 60 C), as well as to 
own nature have no limit (Philébus, men. 
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accompaniments or consequences of an opposite nature, greatly 
overbalancing it—this is an error committed from default of the 
Measuring Science : but it is only one among many errors arising 
from the like deficiency. Nothing is required but the Measuring 
Science or Intelligence, to enable a man to make the best of those 
circumstances in which he may be placed: this is true of all 
men, under every variety of place and circumstances. Measure 
is not the Good, but the one condition which is constant as well 
as indispensable to any tolerable approach towards Good. 

In the Philébus, too, Measure—The Exact Quantum—The 
Exact Moment—are proclaimed as the chief item in gow ex- 
the complex called—The Good.! But to what Items Plained in 
does Sokrates intend the measure to be applied? Not no state- 
certainly to pleasures: the comparison of quantity SAL scenin 
between one pleasure and another 1s discarded as ‘+isapplied. 
useless or misleading, and the comparison of quality alone is 
admitted—+. ¢, true and false: the large majority of human 
pleasures being repudiated in the lump as false, and a small 
remnant only being tolerated, on the allegation that they are 
true. Nor, again, is the measure applied to pains: for though 
Plato affirms that a life altogether without pains (as without 
pleasures) would be the truly divine Ideal, yet he never tells us 
that the Measuring Intelligence is to be made available in the 
comparison and choice of pains, and in avoidance of the greater 
by submitting to the less. Lastly, when we look at the con- 


cession made in this dialogue to Gorgias and his art, we find that ~~ 


Plato no longer claims for his Good or Measure any directive 
function, or any paramount influence, as to utility, profit, reputa- 
tion, or the greater ends which men usually pursue in life :? he 
claims for it only the privilege of satisfying the aspiration for 
truth, in minds wherein such aspiration is preponderant over 
all others. “ 
Comparing the Philébus with the Protagoras, therefore, we see 
that though, in both, Measuring Science or Intelligence 18 pro- 
claimed as supreme, the province assigned to it in the Philébus 
is comparatively narrow. Moreover the practical side or acti- 
vities of life (which are prominent in the Protagoras) appear in 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 66 = Id oa pérpiow—rd xaiprov 
3 Plato, Philébus, p. 58 B- 
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the Philébus thrust into a corner; where scanty room is found 
for them on ground nearly covered by the speculative, or theo- 
rising, truth-seeking, pursuits. Practical reason is forced into 
the same categories as theoretical. 

The classification of true and false is (as I have already re- 
marked) unsuitable for pleasures and pains. We have now to 
see how Plato applies it to cognitions, to which it really belongs. 

The highest of these Cognitions is set apart as Dialectic or 
Classi Ontology : the Object of which is, Ens or Entia, 

ifica- 

tion of true eternal, ever the same and unchangeable, ever un- 
and false mixed with each other: while the corresponding 
cpenitions Subject is, Reason, Intelligence, Wisdom, by which 

' it is apprehended and felt. In this Science alone 
reside perfect Truth and Purity. Where the Objects are shifting, 
variable, mixed or confounded together, there Reason cannot 
apply herself ; no pure or exact truth can be attained.! These 
unchangeable Entities are what in other dialogues Plato terms 
Ideas or Forms—a term scarcely used in the Philébus. 

Though pure truth belongs exclusively to Dialectic and to 
the Objects thereof, there are other Sciences which, having more 
or less of affinity to Dialectic, may thus be classified according to 
the degree of such affinity. Mathematics approach most nearly 
to Dialectic. Under Mathematics are included the Sciences or 
Arts of numbering, measuring, weighing—Arithmetic, Metrétic, 
Static—which are applied to various subordinate arts, and im- 
part to these latter all the scientific guidance and certainty which 
is found in them. Without Arithmetic, the subordinate arts 
would be little better than vague guesswork or knack. But 
Plato distinguishes two varieties of Arithmetic and Metrétic : 
one purely theoretical, prosecuted by philosophers, and adapted 
to satisfy the love of abstract truth—the other applied to some 
department of practice, and employed by the artist as a guide to 
the execution of his work. Theoretical Arithmetic is charac- 
terised by this feature, that it assumes each unit to be equal, like, 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 59 C. os ij wept tra 8’ dAAa wdvra Sevrepd te Kai torepa 
éxetva é06" yyiv 16 Te BéBarov Kai rd Aexréov. — 62 A: ¢povay drOpumos 
xaBapdv Kai 7d dAnBes cai & 8h Adyopey av TAS wept Scxatogvwns, 5, TT 
eidcxperds, wept Ta aet xaTa Ta auTa €OTL, Kal Adyov éxwr ewdpevoy TY voeiy 
e@cauTws aucarétata éxovra—hj Sevré- . . . cUmdou pay Kai opaipas euTHS TRS 
pws exeivwv 5 re pdrAtora tore Evyyevés: Oeias roy Adyov éxwv. 
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and interchangeable with every other unit: while practical 
Arithmetic adds together concrete realities, whether like and 
equal to each other or not." 

It is thus that the theoretical geometer and arithmetician, 
though not coming up to the full and pure truth of Dialectic, is 
nevertheless nearer to it than the carpenter or the ship-builder, 
who apply the measure to material objects. But the carpenter, 
ship-builder, architect, &c., do really apply measure, line, rule, 
&c.: they are therefore nearer to truth than other artists, who 
apply no measure at all. To this last category belong the 
musical composer, the physician, the husbandman, the pilot, the 
military commander, neither of whom can apply to their pro- 
cesses either numeration or measurement : all of them are forced ° 
to be contented with vague estimate, conjecture, a practised eye 
and ear.? 

The foregoing classification of Sciences and Arts is among the 
most interesting points in the Philébus. It coincides vatuable 
to a great degree with that which we read in the sixth principles of 
and seventh books of the Republic, though it is also sification— 
partially different : it differs too in some respects from ‘ference 
doctrines advanced in other dialogues. Thus we find dialogues. 
here (in the Philébus) that the science or art of the physician, 
the pilot, the general, &., is treated as destitute of measure and 
as an aggregate of unscientific guesses: whereas in the Gorgias? 
and elsewhere, these are extolled as genuine arts, and are em- 
ployed to discredit Rhetoric by contrast. Again, all these arts 
are here placed lower in the scientific scale than the occupations 
of the carpenter or the ship-builder, who possess and use some 
material measures. But these latter, in the Republic,‘ are dis- 
missed with the disparaging epithet of snobbish (Bdvavoo) and 
deemed unworthy of consideration. 

Dialectic appears here exalted to the same pre-eminence which 
is assigned to it in the Republic—as the energy of the pure 
Intellect, dealing with those permanent real Essences which are 
the objects of Intellect alone, intelligible only and not visible. 
The distinction here drawn by Plato between the theoretical and 


pa teat Sat dees p. ~ wo Compare Republic, i. pp. 841-342. 
, us. e "ise . 
3 Plato, Gorgias, La 601 A, 518 A. 4 Plato, Republic, vii. ‘p. 522 B. 
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practical arithmetic and geometry, compared with numeration or 
mensuration of actual objects of sense—is also remarkable in two 
ways : first, as it marks his departure from the historical So- 
krates, who recognised the difference between the two, but dis- 
countenanced the theoretical as worthless :! next as it brings 
clearly to view, the fundamental assumption or hypothesis upon 
which abstract arithmetic proceeds—the concept of units all per- 
fectly like and equal. That this ts an assumption (always de- 
parting more or less from the facts of sense)—and that upon its 
being conceded depends the peculiar certainty and accuracy of 
arithmetical calculation—was an -observation probably then made 
tor the first time; and not unnecessary to be made even now, 
since it is apt to escape attention. It is enunciated clearly both 
here and in the Republic.? 

The long preliminary discussion of the Philébus thus brings 
us to the conclusion—That a descending scale of value, relatively 
to truth and falsehood, must be recognised in cognitions as well 
as in pleasures: many cognitions are not entirely true, but 
tainted in different degrees by error and falsehood : most plea- 
sures also, instead of being true and pure, are alloyed by con- 
comitant pains or delusions or both : moreover, all the intense 


1 Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 7, 2-8. 
The contrast drawn in this chapter of 


the Memorabilia appears to me to. 
i that of two sorts: first, those that we have 


coincide pretty exactly with 

which is taken in the Philébus, though 
the preference is reversed. Dr. Bad- 
ham (p. 78) and Mr. Poste (pp. 106- 
113) consider Plato as pointing to a 
contrast between 4 and applied 
Mathematics: which I do not under- 
stand to be his m . The distinc- 
tion taken by Aristotle in the passage 


and N Trath (System of Cc, 
Book ii ch. vw. sect. a nied 
‘The inductions of Arithmetic are 


just expounded, such as One and One 
are Two, Two and One are Three, &c. 
which may be called the definitions o: 
the various numbers, in the ao be a 
or metrical sense of the word 

finition ; and, secondly, the two follow- 
ing oms. The sums of Equals are 
equal, the differences of Equals are 


cited by Mr. Poste is different, and eq 


does really designate Pure and tie 
Mathematics. Mr. Poste would have 
found a better comparison in Ethic. 
Nikom. i. 7, 1098, a. 29. : 
2 Plato, Philébus, p. 56 E. 01 8° ov« 
ay wore avrots aguvaxodovOnceay, et 
wh povdda povdbos éxdotns TeV pupioy 
pydeniay GAAnv GAAns scaddpovady res 
6y0e.—where it is formally proclaim 
as an assumption or postulate. See 
Republic, vii. §25-526, vi. p. 610 C. 
r. John Mill thus L 
attention to the same remark in his 
instructive chapters on Demonstration 


so-called 


all objects whatsoever, and as it may 
seem, exactly true, without the h 
thetical assumption of unq 

truth where an approximation to it is 
all that exista. 


On more accurate 
ed investigation, however, it will be found 


that even in this case, there is one 
re igo element a the ratiocina- 

on. ro ons concerning 
numbers a condition is implied with- 
out which none of them would be 
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pleasures are incompatible with Measure, or a fixed standard,’ and 
must therefore be excluded from the category of Good. 

In arranging the quintuple scale of elements or conditions of 
the Good, Plato adopts the following descending jose of the 
order: I report them as well as I can, for I confess eae baa 
that 1 understand them very imperfectly. eloments 

1. Measure ; that which conforms to Measure and ° vod. 
to proper season : with everything else analogous, which we can 
believe to be of eternal nature.—These seem to be unchangeable 
Forms or Ideas, which are here considered objectively, apart from 
any percipient Subject affected by them.? 

2. The Symmetrical, Beautiful, Perfect, Sufficient, &c.—These 
words seem to denote the successive manifestations of the same 
afore-mentioned attributes ; but considered both objectively and 
subjectively, as affecting and appreciated by some percipient. 

3. Intelligent or Rational Mind.—Here the Subject is brought 
in by iteelf. 

4, Sciences, Cognitions, Arts, Right Opinions, &c.—Here we 


uantitative. Quality, including all 


The condi- 


are numbers of the same or of equal 
units. Let this be doubtful, and not 
one of the p tions in arithmetic 
will hold true. How can we know 
that one pound and one pound make 
two pounds, if one of the pounds may 
be troy and the other Srocrenpors ? 
They may not make two pounds of 
either or of any weight. How can we 
know that a forty-horse power is always 
in to rang h wee et one 
orses are of equal strength e 
actual pound weight is not exactl 
equal to another, nor one mile’s len 
to another; a nicer balance or more 
exact measuring instruments would 
always detect some difference.” 


1 Plato, Philébus, pp. 62 D—67 B. 

2 Plato, Philébus, p. 66 A. 

The Append B, subjoined by Mr. 
Poste to edition of the Philébus 
(pp. 149-165), is a very valuable Dis- 
sertation, comparing and explainin 
the abstract theories of Plato an 
Aristotle, He remarks, justly con: 
trasting the Philébus wi Ti- 


Toe 
“In the Philébus the limit is always 


- goreans used xa 
us, as to the doctrine of Limit: of 


e elementary forces, is the sub- 
stratum that has to receive the quanti- 
tative determination. Just, however, 
as Quality underlies quantity, we 
can conceive a substra under! 
quality. This Plato in the Timeus 
calls the Vehicle or ocepads (7d 
Sexrcxdv), and Aristotle in writings 
the primary Matter (wpwrn bAn). The 
acalves mee does not capt tA the 
anal so far. regards as 
the ultimate matter, the su steatawi 
to be moulded and measured out in 
due quantity by the quantitative 
limit” (p. 160 

I doubt whether the Platonic idea 
of 7d wérpow is rightly expressed by 
Mr. Poste’s translation—a »nuan (p. 
168). It rather implies, even in Poli- 
thing sdjested atsonding toa Godtive 

acco a ive 
Gamilard or conformable to an assumed 
measure or perfection: there being un- 
doubtedly error in excess above it and 
error in defect below it—but the 
standard being not necessarily mid- 
way between the two. The ytha- 
in a very large 
sense, describing it as the First Cause 

Good. Proklus ad Plat. Alkib. i. 
p. 270-272, Cousin. 
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have the intellectual manifestations of the Subject, but of a cha- 
racter inferior to No. 3, descending in the scale of value relatively 
to truth. 

5. Lastly come the small list of true and painless pleasures.— 
These, being not intellectual at-all, but merely emotional (some 
as accompaniments of intellectual, others of sensible, processes), 
are farther removed from Good and Measure than even No. 4— 
the opining or uncertain phases of the intellect.! 

The four first elements belong to the Kosmos as well as to 
man: for the Kosmos has an intelligent soul. The fifth marks 
the emotional nature of man. 

I see no sufficient ground for the hypothesis of Stallbaum and 
some other critics, who, considering the last result abrupt and 
unsatisfactory, suspect that Plato either intended to add more, or 
did add more which has not come down to us.?_ Certainly the 
result (as in many other Platonic dialogues) is inconsiderable, 
and the instruction derivable from the dialogue must be picked 
out by the reader himself from the long train of antecedent rea- 
soning. The special point emphatically brought out at the end 
is the discredit thrown upon the intense pleasures, and the ex- 
clusion of them from the list of constituents of Good. If among 
Plato’s contemporaries who advocated the Hedonistic doctrine, 
there were any who laid their main stress upon these intense 
pleasures, he may be considered to have replied to them under 
the name of Philébus. But certainly this result might have been 
attained with a smaller array of preliminaries. 

Moreover, in regard to these same intense emotions we have to 
Contrastbe- remark that Plato in other dialogues holds a very dif- 
tween the — ferent opinion respecting them—or at least respecting 
and the some of them. We have seen that at the close of the 
rae eyeo. Philébus he connects Bonum and Pulchrum princi- 
sion, in al pally, and almost exclusively, with the Reason ; but 
chrum,and we find him, in the Phedrus and Symposion, taking 


1Neither the Introduction of mentators who have jessie ‘him, 
Schleiermacher (p. 134 seq.), nor the observes respecting the e tions 
elucidation of te pyrentabed 3 a which they have given: “Ea sunt 
lebi Consilio, feline ( nor adeo varia atque inter se diversa, ut 
jeaone of Stall PP. 16-77 aed. a. tanquam adversé fronte inter ipsa pug- 
" i ao fi pany re oe nare dicenda sint” (p. 72). 
o e us clearly intelligible. 
Stallbaum, after indicating many com- * Stallbaum, Proleg. p. 10. 
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_ a different, indeed .an opposite, view of the matter ; ner os 

and presenting Bonum and Pulchrum as objects, not generally. 

of the unimpassioned and calculating Reason, but of ardent 
aspiration and even of extatic love. Reason is pronounced to 
be insufficient for attaining them, and a peculiar vein of inspira- 
tion—a species of madness, co nomine—is postulated in its place. 
The life of the philosophical aspirant is compared to that of the 
passionate lover, beginning at first with attachment to some 
beautiful youth, and rising by a gradual process of association, so 
as to transfer the same fervent attachment to his mental com- 
panionship, as a stimulus for generating intellectual sympathies 
and recollections of the world of Ideas. He is represented as ex- 
periencing in the fullest measure those intense excitements and 
disturbances which Eros alone can provoke.’ It is true that 
Plato here repudiates sensual excitements. In this respect the 
Pheedrus and Symposion agree with the Philébus. But as be- 
tween Reason and Emotion, they disagree with it altogether : for 
they dwell upon ideal excitements of the most vehement charac- 
ter. They describe the highest perfection of human nature as 
growing out of the better variety of madness—out of the glowing 
inspirations of Eros: a state replete with the most intense alter- 
nating emotions of pain and pleasure. How opposite is the tone 
of Sokrates in the Philébus, where he denounces all the intense 
pleasures as belonging to a distempered condition—as adulterated 
with pain, and as impeding the tranquil process of Reason—and 
where he tolerates only such gentle pleasures as are at once un- 


1 See in the Symposion the doctrines éwep 1d trav ddovropvovvTwy wdéos 
of the prophetess Diotima, as recited wepi rovs odévras yiyverar Grav apre 
by Sokrates, pp. 204-212: also the guvmc xvycis re cai ayavaxrnots Tep. ta 
Phedrus, the second eyxwptov deli- ovAa, ravrov by wérowev 7 Tov wrepo- 
vered by Sokrates upon Eros, pp. ¢vety apxouévou uxy-> Cet te Kai 
86-60, repeated briefly and confirmed by ayavaxret xai yapyadtGerat dvovga Ta 
Sokrates, pp. 77-78. wrepa (Pheedrus, p. 251 C). These are 

compere these with the latter por- specimens of the strong metaphors 
tion of the Philébus ; the difference of used by Plato to describe the emo- 
spirit and doctrine will appear very tional condition of the mind during its 
manifest. fervour of aspiration towards Bonum 

To illustrate the contrast between and Pulchrum. On the other hand, in 
the Phzedrus and the Philébus, we the Philébus, cyyjos and yapyaAcopos 
may observe that the former compares are noted as manifestations of that 
the excitement and irritation of the distempered condition which produces 
inspired soul when its are grow- indeed moments of intense pleasure, 
ing to ascend to Bonum and Pulchrum, but is quite inconsistent with Rea- 

th the «vjocs or irritation of the son and the attainment of Good. See 
gums when a child is cutting teeth— Philébus, pp. 46 E, 51 D, and Gorgias, 

et ob» éy rovTe SXy cai avacnxiea, kai p. 404. 
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mixed with pain and easily controuled by Reason! In the Phe- 
drus and Symposion, we are told that Bonum and Pulchrum are 
attainable only under the stimulus of Eros, through a process of 
emotion, feverish and extatic, with mingled pleasure and pain : 
and that they crown such aspirations, if successfully prosecuted, 
with an emotional recompense, or with pleasure so intense as to 
surpass all other pleasures. In the Philébus, Bonum and Pul- 
chrum come before us as measure, proportion, seasonableness : as 
approachable only through tranquil Reason—addressing their 
ultimate recompense to Reason alone—excluding both vehement 
agitations and intense pleasures—and leaving only a corner of 
the mind for gentle and unmixed pleasures.! 

The comparison, here made, of the Philébus with the Phzedrus 
and Symposion, is one among many proofs of the different points 
of view with which Plato, in his different dialogues,? handled 
the same topics of ethical and psychological discussion. And 
upon this point of dissent, Eudoxus and Epikurus, would have 
agreed with the Sokrates of the Philébus, in deprecating that 
extatic vein of emotion which is so greatly exioliee in the 
Phedrus and Symposion. 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 66. © dpwrixh of Sokrates. Ovder yap 
2 Maximus us remarks this airs aure Sporos & Ywkpdrys épay 
aaeerence ween the erotic dia- ry owdpovotrr, cal & dawAnrrépuevos 
es of lato and many of the rods xahods 16 eAdyxorts Tovs appovas, 
thers) in one of his discourses about <&c, (Diss. xxiv. 6, p. 466 ed. Reiske). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MENEXENUS. 


In this dialogue the only personages are, Sokrates as an elderly 
man, and Menexenus, a young Athenian of noble Personsand 
family, whom we have already seen as the intimate fitation of 
friend of Lysis, in the dialogue known under the logue. 
name of Lysis. 

Sokr.—What have you been doing at the Senate-house, Me- 
néxenus? You probably think that your course of Funeral 
education and philosophy is finished, and that you are 
qualified for high political functions. Young as you 
are, you aim at exercising command over us elders, as 
your family have always done before you! Menex. “Deus 


—I shall do so, if you advise and allow me, Sokrates: task of 
but not otherwise. Now, however, I came to learn ‘ePublic 
who was the person chosen by the Senate to deliver thie A 
the customary oration at the approaching public sere 


funeral of the citizens who have fallen in battle. o¢ tp, 


The Senate, however, have adjourned the election 


until to-morrow: but I think either Archinus or Dion will be 
chosen. Sokr.—To die in battle is a fine thing in many ways.? 
He who dies thus may be poor, but he receives a splendid 
funeral: he may be of little worth, yet he is still praised in pre- 
pared speeches by able orators, who decorate his name with 
brilliant encomiums, whether deserved or not, fascinating all the 
hearers: extolling us all—not merely the slain warrior, but the 
city collectively, our ancestors, and us the living—so admirably 
that I stand bewitched when I hear them, and fancy myself a 

1 Plat. Menex. p. 284 B-C. 2 Plat. Menex. p. 285 A-B. 
3—26 
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greater, nobler, and finer man than I was before. I am usually 
accompanied by some strangers, who admire 4s much as I do, and 
who conceive a lofty estimation both of me and of the city. The 
voice of the orator resounds in my ear, and the feeling of pride 
dwells in my mind, for more than three days; during which 
interval I fancy myself almost in the islands of the blest. I 
hardly come to myself, or recollect where I am, until the fourth 
or fifth day. Such is the force of these orators. 
Menex.—You are always deriding the orators, Sokrates.! 
However, on this occasion I think the orator chosen 
fesses Will have little chance of success: he will have no 
yo bave time for preparation, and will be obliged to speak 
funeral impromptu. Sokr.—Never fear: each of these orators 
from has harangues ready prepared. Besides, there is no 
be comne difficulty here in speaking impromptu. If indeed the 
tenttore- purpose were to praise the Athenians in Pelopon- 
self. Me-  nesus, or the Peloponnesians at Athens, an excellent 
ontreats «orator would be required to persuade or to give satis- 
to faction. But when he exhibits before the verv 
hearers whom he praises, there is no great difficulty 
in appearing to be a good speaker. Mener.—Indeed! What! 
do you think you would be competent to deliver the harangue 
yourself, if the Senate were to elect you? Sokr.—Certainly : 
and it is no wonder that I should be competent to speak, because 
I have learnt rhetoric from Aspasia (an excellent mistress, who 
has taught many eminent speakers, and among them Perikles, 
the most illustrious of all), and the harp from Konnus. But 
any one else, even less well-trained than me—instructed in music 
by Lamprus, and in rhetoric by Antiphon—would still be fully 
competent to succeed in praising Athenians among Athenians. 
Menex.—What would you have to say, if the duty were imposed 
upon you?? Sokr.—Probably little or nothing of my own. But 
it was only yesterday that I heard Aspasia going through a 
funeral harangue for this very occasion: partly suggestions of the 
present moment, partly recollections of past matters which had 


1 Plat. Menex. p. 285 C. “Aci ov as being a true remark made by Zw- 
mp0 oprage & seeparss: & ToUs phropas. Kxparys ev te 'Encradpiy, Rhetoric, i. 9, 
enex. p Dp. ph Bandi A gl ae 
‘Auistotle refers aarod c this dictum 3 Plat. Menex. p. 236 A. 
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occurred to her when she composed the funeral harangue de- 
livered by Perikles. Menex.—Could you recollect what Aspasia 
said? Sokr.—I should be much to blame if I could not. I 
learnt it from herself, and was near being beaten because I 
partly forgot it. Menex.—Why do you not proceed with it then? _ 
Sokr.—I fear that my instructress would be displeased, if I were 
to publish her discourse. Menex.—Do not fear that, but proceed 
to speak. You will confer the greatest pleasure upon me, 
whether what you say comes from Aspasia or from any one else. 
Only proceed. Sokr.—But perhaps you will laugh me to scorn, 
if I, an elderly man, continue still such work of pastime.! Menez. 
—Not at all: I beseech you to speak. Sokr.—Well, I cannot 
refuse you. Indeed, I could hardly refuse, if you requested me 
to strip naked and dance—since we are here alone.* 

Sokrates then proceeds to recite a funeral harangue of some 
length which continues almost to the end.* When ‘ 
he concludes—repeating his declaration that the har- recited by 
angue comes from Aspasia—Menexenus observes, By 
Zeus, Sokrates, Aspasia is truly enviable, if she, a woman, is com- 
petent to compose such discourses as that. 

Sokr.—If you do not believe me, come along with me, and you 
will hear it from her own lips. Menex.—I have often oounii- 
been in company with Aspasia, and I know what sort epee 
of person she is. Sokr.— Well then, don’t you admire after So- 
her? and are you not grateful to her for the har- Piha ages 
angue? Menex.—I am truly grateful for the har- pe to the 
angue, to her, or to him, whoever it was that prompted itself and 
you: and most of all, I am grateful to you for having % AsPa#ia. 
recited it. Sokr.—Very good. Take care then that you do not 
betray me. I may perhaps be able, on future occasions, to recite 
to you many other fine political harangues from her. Menex.— 
Be assured that I will not betray you. Only let me hear them. 
Sokr.—I certainly will. | 

The interval between these two fragments of dialogue is filled 
up by the recitation of Sokrates: a long funeral P 
harangue ir honour of deceased warriors, whom the petted 


1 Plato, Menex. p. 286 C. "AAA’ 2 Plat. Menex. pp. 234 C, 236 C. 


Aag 
Burnt aed ri pars te ala 3 Plat. Menex. pp. 286 C, 249 C. 
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shortly city directs to be thus commemorated. The period is 
peaceof supposed to be not long after the peace concluded by 
Antalkidas. A ntalkidas in 387 B.c. That peace was imposed upon 
Sparta, Athens, and the other Grecian cities, by the imperative 
rescript of the Persian king: the condition of it being an enforce- 
ment of universal autonomy, or free separate government to each 
city, small as well as great.? 

It had been long the received practice among the Athenians 
- to honour their fallen warriors from time to time by 
Athens this sort of public funeral, celebrated with every de- 
faneral monstration of mournful respect : and to appoint one 
of the ablest and most dignified citizens as public 

rangues orator on the occasion.2 The discourse delivered by 
ore Perikles, as appointed orator, at the end of the first 
composed year of the Peloponnesian war, has been immortalised 


gushed by Thucydides, and stands as one of the most impres- 
aha sive remnants of. Hellenic antiquity. Since the 
phers Es occasion recurred pretty often, and since the orator 


type ofthe chosen was always a man already conspicuous,® we 
harangue. may be sure that there existed in the time of Plato 
many funeral harangues which are now lost: indeed he himself 
says in this dialogue, that distinguished politicians prepared such 
harangues beforehand, in case the choice of the citizens should 
fall upon them. And we may farther be sure, amidst the active 
cultivation of rhetoric at Athens—that the rhetorical teachers as 
well as their pupils, and the logographers or paid composers of 
speeches, were practised in this variety of oratorical compositions 
not less than in others. We have one of them among the re- 
maining discourses of the logographer Lysias: who could not 
actually have delivered it himself (since he was not even a 
citizen}—nor could ever probably have been called upon to pre- 
pare one for delivery (since the citizens chosen were always 
eminent speakers and politicians themselves, not requiring the 
aid of a logographer)—but who composed it as a rhetorical 
exercise to extend his own celebrity. In like manner we find 


1 See respecting the character of the 3 Thucyd. ii. 84. 
peace of Antalkidas, and the manner 2 Thucyd. ii. $4. 89 ay yveuy re 
in which its conditions were executed, Soxj wy dfiveros elva:, xai afuparc 
my History of Greece, chap. 76. mWpoHjcy. 
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one among the discourses: of Demosthenes, though of very 
doubtful authenticity. The funeral discourse had thus come to 
acquire an established type. Rhetorical teachers had collected 
and generalised, out of the published harangues before them, 
certain loct communes, religious, patriotic, social, historical or 
peeudo-historical, &c., suitable to be employed by any new 
orator. All such loct were of course framed upon the actual 
sentiments prevalent among the majority of Athenians ; furnish- 
ing eloquent expression for sympathies and antipathies deeply 
lodged in every one’s bosom. 

The funeral discourse which we read in the Menexenus is 
framed upon this classical model. It dwells, with pitointhis 
emphasis and elegance, upon the patriotic common- harangue 
places which formed the theme of rhetors generally. ¢pn/onme © 
Plato begins by extolling the indigenous character lished 
of the Athenian population ; not immigrants from which be 
abroad (like the Peloponnesians), but born from the — 
very soil of Attica: which, at a time when other parts of the 
earth produced nothing but strange animals and plants, gave 
birth to an admirable breed of men, as well as to wheat and 
barley for their nourishment, and to the olive for assisting their 
bodily exercises? Attica was from the beginning favoured by 
the Gods; and the acropolis had been an object of competition 
between Athéné and Poseidon.‘ She was the common and equal 
mother of all the citizens, who, from such community of birth 
and purity of Hellenic origin, had derived the attributes which 
they had ever since manifested—attachment to equal laws among 
themselves, Panhellenic patriotism, and hatred of barbarians.‘ 
The free and equal political constitution of Athens—called an 
aristocracy, or presidency of the best men, under the choice and 


1 Aristotel. Rhetoric. i. 5, A hp 1860, Anves, ovvarKovary mee, @AX' avrot “EA- 
Bhetor 9, p. aig aa Anves, ov prfoBdpBapor oixotpev, He. 
etoric. ©. 6, pp 8 Plat. Menex. pp. 287 D, 288 A. 
“Nec enim artibus inventis factum 
est, ut’ a enta inveniremus; sed 4 Plat. Menex. p. 287 C. 
dicta sunt omnia, antequam preeci- Dp s80 Att lee oe aed cere 


. v. 10 i é 
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approval of the multitude—as it was and as it always had been, 
is here extolled by Plato, as . result of the common origin. 
Alluding briefly to the victories over Eumolpus and the 
Amazons, the orator passes on to the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plata, which he celebrates with the warmth of an 
Hellenic patriot.'. He eulogizes the generous behaviour of 
Athens towards the Greeks, during the interval between the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, contrasting it with the 
unworthy requital which she received from Sparta and others. 
He then glances at the events of the Peloponnesian wars, though 
colouring them in a manner so fanciful and delusive, that any 
one familiar with Thucydides can scarcely recognise their iden- 
tity—especially in regard to the Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse? He protests against the faithlessness of Sparta, 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, in allying herself 
with the common anti-Hellenic enemy—the Great King—against 
Athens: and he ascribes mainly to this unholy alliance the 
conquest of Athens at the end of the war. The moderation of 
political parties in Athens, when the Thirty were put down and 
the democracy restored, receives its due meed of praise: but the 
peculiar merit claimed for Athens, in reference to the public 
events between 403 B.c. and 387 B.c., is—That she stood alone 
among Greeks in refusing to fraternise with the Persian King, or 
to betray to him the Asiatic Greeks. Athens had always been 
prompted by generous feeling, even in spite of political interests, 
to compassionate and befriend the weak.‘ The orator dwells 
with satisfaction on the years preceding the peace concluded by 
Antalkidas ; during which years Athens had recovered her walls 
and her ships—had put down the Spartan superiority at sea— 
and had rescued even the Great King from Spartan force. He 
laments the disasters of Athenian soldiers at Corinth, through ' 


1 Plat. Menex. pp. 240-241. Bapor, as standing features 
3 Plat, Menex. pp. 242-243. in tho Athenian ata tached “u sect. A 
3 Plat. Menex. pp. 248-244. reference to Athens by Iso are 


4 Plat. Menex. pp. 244-245. 244 E: in the main the same as those brought 
ai res BovAnro THS wédews KaTyyopnoa out by Plato in the Menexenus, only 
Shei: TOUT" ay wévov A€ywr opbes ay that Isokrates makes them subservient 

poin, @s at Alay COnetier to a special p se, that of bringing 
tore, Kat TOU vos Oepanis about an e ition Persia 
the Oratio rrofigeaet kge under the joint p of Sparta 


Ort a alls d Athens. 
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difficulties of the ground—and at Lechzeum, through treachery. 
These are the latest political events to which he alludes." 

Having thus touched upon the political history of Athens, he 
turns to the surviving relatives—fathers, mothers, o,nsolation 
children, &c.—of the fallen warriors: addressing to andexhorta- 
them words of mingled consolation and exhortation. viving rela: 
He adopts the fiction of supposing these exhortations ‘ives. 
to have been suggested to him by the warriors themselves, 
immediately before entering upon their last battle. This is the 
most eloquent and impressive portion of the harangue. The 
orator concludes by a few words from himself, inculcating on 
the elders the duty of resignation, and on the youth that of 
forward and devoted patriotism.*® 

That this oration was much admired, not merely during the 
lifetime of Plato, but also long after his death, we 
know from the testimony of Cicero ; who informs us felt for this 
that it was publicly recited every year on the day ovine fat 
when the annual funeral rites were celebrated, in timeand 
honour of those citizens collectively who had been : 
slain in the service of their country. The rhetor Dionysius 5 
recognises the fact of such warm admiration, and concurs gene- 
rally therein, yet not without reserves. He points out what he 
considers defects of thought and expression—ostentatious con- 
trasts and balancing of antithetical clauses, after the manner of 
Gorgias. Yet we may easily believe that the harangue found 
much favour, and greatly extended the reputation of its author. 
It would please many readers who took little interest in the 
Sokratic dialectics. 

When Plato first established himself at Athens as a lecturer 
(about 386 3B.c., shortly after the peace made by propapio 
Antalkidas), he was probably known only by So- ard 
kratic dialogues, properly so called: which Diony- composing 


1 Plat. Menex. pp. 245 E, 246 A. est Athenis laudari in concione eos, 
2 Plat. Menex. pp. 247-248. qui sint in pree. interfecti : ques sic 

8 Plat. Menex. p. 249 A-C. : 
4 Cicero, Orator. c. 44, 151. “At See Plato, Menex. ges ney about 


non Thucydides : ne ile idem, haud these yearly funereal and Lysias, 
ullo foes tile a ed Plato: nec solum Epita h. 8. 80. 
fn his dialogi dicuntar, onys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dic. in 


ubi etiam. ‘de vindtotria id faciendum iDeraoettn p. 1027, compared with Ars 
fuit, sed in populari oratione, quimos Rhetoric. c. 6, pp. ” 260-267. 


proper department, 


MENEXENOUS. 


Crap. XXXII 


sius specifies both as his earliest works and as his 


wherein he stood unrivalled.' 


In these, his opposition to the Rhetors and Sophists 
was proclaimed: and if, as is probable, the Gorgias 
had been published before that time, he had already 
declared war, openly as well as bitterly, against the 
whole art of Rhetoric. But it would be a double 
triumph for his genius, if, after standing forward as 
the representative of Dialectic, and in that character 


heaping scornful derision on the rival art of Rhetoric, 
as being nothing better than a mere knack of juggling and 
flattery *—he were able to show that this did not proceed from 
want of rhetorical competence, but that he could rival or surpass 
the Rhetors in their own department. Herein lies the purpose 
of the Menexenus. I agree with Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, 
and some other critics,? in thinking that it was probably com- 
.posed not long after the peace of Antalkidas, in competition with 
the harangue of Lysias now remaining on the same subject. 
Though the name of Lysias is not mentioned in the Menexenus, 
yet the rivalry between him and Plato is clearly proclaimed in 
the Platonic Phsdrus: and the two funeral harangues go so 
completely over the same ground, that intentional competition 


1Dionys. Hal. ad Cn. Pomp. De own—dwosefauérar 82 riew wepreore- 
Platon. D, 762. spapeis piv éy ros Xee- rev Thy See pteNy aurev, dva dy 
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on the part of the latest, is the most natural of all hypo- 
theses. 

Here then we have Plato exchanging philosophy for “the 
knack of flattery” —to use the phrase of the Gorgias. wenexenus 
Stallbaum is so unwilling to admit this as possible, compared 
that he represents the Platonic harangue as a mere view of rhe- | 
caricature, intended to make the rhetorical process ‘ric pre 
ridiculous. I dissent from this supposition; as J the Gorgias 
have already dissented from the like supposition of for an ora- 
the same critic, in regard to the etymologies of the {r t,con- 
Kratylus. That Plato might in one dialogue scorn- established 
fully denounce Rhetoric—and in another, compose ; 
an elaborate discourse upon the received rhetorical type—is 
noway inconsistent with the general theory which I frame to 
myself, about the intellectual character and distinct occasional 
manifestations of Plato.’ The funeral harangue in the Menexe- 
nus proves that, whatever he thought about Rhetoric generally, 
he was anxious to establish his title as a competent rhetorical 
composer: it proves farther that he was equal to Lysias in the 
epideiktic department, though inferior to Perikles. It affords 
a valuable illustration of that general doctrine which the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates lays down in the Gorgias—That no man can 
succeed as a rhetor, unless he is in full harmony of spirit and 
cast of mind with his auditors; or unless he dwells upon and 
enforces sympathies, antipathies, and convictions, already esta- 
blished in their minds.? A first-rate orator like Perikles, touching 
the chords of cherished national sentiment, might hope, by such 
a discourse as that which we read in Thucydides, “adjecisse 
aliquid recepte religioni”.* No public orator ever appointed 
ier dlaer devtond picture you praize Athens among Athenians 

the ancient —though Aristotle commends the 
character row exploits of the = observation. cepa Perikles did 
Athenians, in the mythe commen elowmntiag? (Thucyd. ii. 85). You have 
in the Timzus (pp. 23-2), prosecuted a popular theme, but unless me have 
in the Kritias (pp. 118-114 #eq.), but oratorical talent ent to do justice you 
mat ta, Gorgia "p. B10 Gs n00 above especially oially paltry preey fen the 
ch. xxiv. p. pt ae : "A enians, accustomed to 
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by the Senate to pronounce the funeral harangue, could have 
expatiated more warmly than Plato has here done, upon the 
excellence of the Athenian constitution, and upon the admir- 
able spirit which had animated Athenian politics, both foreign 
and domestic. Plato falls far short, indeed, of the weight and 
grandeur, the impressive distinctness of specification, the large 
sympathies, intellectual as well as popular—with which these 
topics are handled by Perikles in Thucydides: but his eulogy is 
quite as highflown and unreserved. 

In understanding fully the Menexenus, however, we have 
Cotloquial to take account, not merely of the harangue which 
portion of forms the bulk of it, but also of the conversation 
nus is whereby it is commenced and concluded. Plato, 
bene speaking always through the mouth of Sokrates, has 
to invent some fiction excusing the employment of 
his master in the unprecedented capacity of public 
harangue OFator. What Stallbaum says (in my judgment, 
itself is erroneously) about the harangue—appears to me 
intended as perfectly true about the conversation before and 
an evidence after it. The introductory observations, interchanged 
ability. between Sokrates and Menexenus, certainly tend to 
caricature (as Aristophanes! does in the Acharneis and the 
Equites) the strong effects produced by this panegyrical oratory 
on the feelings of hearers; and to depreciate the task of the 
orator as nothing better than an easy and amusing pastime. 
To praise Athens among Athenian auditors (we are told) is a 
matter in which few speakers can fail to succeed, however poor 
their abilities. Moreover, the great funeral harangue of Perikles 
is represented as having been composed for him by Aspasia*—a 


1 Aristoph. Acharn. 615, Equit. 640- 35-43: which is the real 
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female, though remarkable among her sex—who is extolled as 
holding the highest place among rhetorical teachers, and is 
introduced here, as Aristophanes introduces her in the Achar- 
neis, when he is putting a construction of discreditable ridicule 
on the origin of the Peloponnesian war.' To make a good 
funeral harangue (Sokrates says) requires little or no prelimi- 
nary preparation: besides, the Rhetors have harangues ready 
prepared at home. All this persiflage, in harmony with the 
polemics of the Gorgias, derides and degrades the Rhetors col- 
lectively. But when Plato takes the field against them as a 
competitor, in his own rhetorical discourse, he drops the ironical 
vein, and takes pains to deliver one really good and excellent 
in its kind. His triumph is thus doubled. He tells the Rhe- 
tors that their business is a trifling and despicable one: at 
the same time showing them that, despicable as it is, he can 
surpass them in it, as he professes to surpass Lysias in the Phe- 
drus.? 

Such I conceive to be the scope of the dialogue, looked at 
from Plato’s point of view. In order to find a person 


suitable in point of age to be described as the teacher ism of the 
of Sokrates, he is forced to go back to the past gene- Menexenus 
ration—that of Perikles and Aspasia. But though this point 


he avoids anachronism on this point, he cannot avoid 
the anachronism of making Sokrates allude to events long pos- 
terior to his own death. This anachronism is real, though it 
has been magnified by some critics into a graver defect than 
it is in truth. Plato was resolved not to speak in his own 
person, but through that of Sokrates. But he is not always 
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careful to keep within the limits which consistent adherence 
to such a plan imposes.’ 


1Groen van Prinsterer po- Die Aechtheit der Platonischen Schrif- 
graphia Platonica, p. 211 seq.) adverts ten, pp. 143-148. These critics make 
- to the carelessness of Plato about exact light of the allusion of Aristotle in the 
ehronoloey. etoric — Zwaparys sv re erate 

Most of the Platonic ore recog —which appears to me, I confess, 0 
the Menexenus as a genuine Platonic more weight than all the ands 
dialogue. Ast, however, includes it of suspicion adduced by them to prove 


among the numerous dialogues which the dialogue spurious. The p- 
he disallows as ie ; and Suckow, tion in favour of the ogue of 
Steinhart, and Ueberweg, are also in- Thrasyllus counts with them, here as 


clined to disallow it. Ueberweg, elsewhere, for nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
KLEITOPHON. 


THE Kleitophon is an unfinished fragment, beginning with a 
short introductory conversation between Sokrates and Persons 
Kleitophon, and finishing with a discourse of some 24 <ireum- 
length, a sort of remonstrance or appeal, addressed by Kileitophon. 
Kleitophon to Sokrates ; who makes no reply. 

Some one was lately telling me (says Sokrates) that Kleitophon, 
in conversation with Lysias, depreciated the conversation of So- 
krates, and extolled prodigiously that of Thrasymachus. 

Whoever told you so (replies Kleitophon), did not report 
accurately what I said. On some points, indeed, I Conversa- 
did not praise you; but on other points I did praise Gon of 
you. Since, however, you are evidently displeased with Kleito- 
with me, though you affect indifference—and since PDO *ione: 
we are here alone—I should be glad to repeat the observa 
same observations to yourself, in order that you may unfavour- 
not believe me to think meanly of you. These in- ps alma 
correct reports seem to have made you displeased cently made 
with me, more than is reasonable. I am anxious to phon, who 
speak to you with full freedom, if you will allow S#spermis 
it.) explain. 

It would be a shame indeed (rejoined Sokrates), if, when you 
were anxious to do me good, I could not endure to receive it. 
When I have learnt which are my worst and which are my best 
points, I shall evidently be in a condition to cultivate and 
pursue the latter and resolutely to avoid the former. 


1 Plato, Kleitoph. p. 406. 
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Hear me then (says Kleitophon). 

As your frequent companion, Sokrates, I have often listened 
Explana- to you with profound admiration. I thought you 
EuiSohea superior to all other speakers when you proclaimed 
expresses your usual strain of reproof, like the God from a 
and admira- dramatic machine, against mankind.' You asked 
Lenard the them, “ Whither are you drifting, my friends? You 
whichhe do not seem aware that you are doing wrong when 
from long you place all your affections on the gain of money, 
awh” and neglect to teach your sons and heirs the right 
Sokrates. use of money. You do not provide for them teachers 
of justice, if justice be teachable ; nor trainers of it, if it be 
acquirable by training and habit; nor indeed have you studied 
the acquisition of it, even for yourselves. Since the fact is ob- 
vious that, while you, as well as your sons, have learnt what 
passes for a finished education in virtue (letters, music, gym- 
nastic), you nevertheless yield to the corruptions of gain—how 
comes it that you do not despise your actual education, and look 
out for teachers to correct such disorder? It is this disorder, 
not the want of accomplishment in the use of the lyre, which 
occasions such terrible discord, and such calamitous war, be- 
tween brother and brother—between city and city.2 You affirm 
that men do wrong wilfully, not from ignorance or want of train- 
ing: yet nevertheless you are bold enough to say, that wrong- 
doing is dishonourable and offensive to the Gods. How can 
any one, then, choose such an evil willingly? You tell us it 
is because he is overcome by pleasures: well then, that again 
‘comes to unwillingness—if victory be the thing which every 
man wishes: so that, whichever way you turn it, reason shows 
you that wrong-doing is taken up unwillingly, and that greater 
precautions ought to be taken upon the subject, both by indivi- 
duals and by cities.” 5 

Such, Sokrates (continues Kleitophon), is the language which 


1 Plato, Kleitoph. p. 407 A. eye ma; &e. 
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I often hear from you; and which I always hear 
' with the strongest and most respectful admiration. vations 
You follow it up by observing, that those who train Paci 
their bodies and neglect their minds, commit the have been 
mistake of busying themselves about the subordinate tary and 
and neglecting the superior. You farther remark, jf) awaken. 
that if a man does not know how to use any object ing ardour 
rightly, he had better, abstain from using it alto- ments 


gether: if he does not know how to use his eyes, (ics ane 
his ears, or his body—it will be better for him monlyused 


neither to see, nor to hear, nor to use his body at 
all: the like with any instrument or article of property—for 
whoever cannot use his own lyre well, cannot use his neighbour’s 
lyre better. Out of these premisses you bring out forcibly the 
conclusion—That if a man does not know how to use his mind 
rightly, it is better for him to make no use of it:—better for 
him not to live, than to live under his own direction. If he 
must live, he had better live as a slave than a freeman, sur- 
rendering the guidance of his understanding to some one else 
who knows the art of piloting men: which art you, Sokrates, 
denominate often the political art, sometimes the judicial art 
or justice." 

These discourses of yours, alike numerous and admirable— 
showing that virtue is teachable, and that a man gut go. 
should attend to himself before he attends to other Krates does 
objects—I never have contradicted, and never shall what virtue 
contradict. I account them most profitable and },20F how 
stimulating, calculated to wake men as it were out 4 . 
.of sleep. I expected anxiously what was to come has tea 
afterwards. I began by copying your style and ask- °noush of 
ing, not yourself, but those among your companions 4nd now 
whom you esteemed the most 2—How are we now to mation how 
understand this stimulus imparted by Sokrates to- be is to act. 
wards virtue? Is this to be all? Cannot we make advance 
towards virtue and get full possession of it? Are we to pass 
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our whole lives in stimulating those who have not yet been 
stimulated, in order that they in their turn may stimulate 
others? Is it not rather incumbent upon us, now that we 
have agreed thus far, to entreat both from Sokrates and from 
each other, an answer to the ulterior question, What next? 
How are we to set to work in regard to the learning of justice ?' 
If any trainer, seeing us careless of our bodily condition, should 
exhort us strenuously to take care of it, and convince us that 
we ought to do so—we should next ask him, which were the 
arts prescribing how we should proceed? He would reply—The 
gymnastic and medical arta How will Sokrates or his friends 
answer the corresponding question in their case ? 

The ablest of your companions answered me (continues Kleito- 

phon), that the art to which you were wont to allude 
Siirecsed was no other than Justice itself, I told him in re- 
by Kicie ply—Do not give me the mere name, but tell me 
err foahsh what Justice is? In the medical art there are two 
companions distinct results contemplated and achieved: one, that 
of Sokrates of keeping up the succession of competent physicians 
C —another that of conferring or preserving health: 
Himeett: this last, Health, is not the art itself, but the work 
accomplished by the art. Just so, the builder’s art, has for its 
object the house, which is its work—and the keeping up the 
continuity of builders, which is its teaching. Tell me in the 
same manner respecting the art called Justice. Its teaching 
province is plain enough—to maintain the succession of just 
men: but what is its working province ? what is the work which 
the just man does for us ? 

To this question your friend replied (explaining Justice)—it 
Replies is The Advantageous. Another man near him said, 
arate by ts The Proper: a third said, The Profitable: a fourth, 
Sokratesun- The Gainful.? I pursued the inquiry by observing, 
satisfactory. that these were general names equally applicable in 
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other arts, and to something different in each. Every art aims 
at what is proper, advantageous, profitable, gainful, in its own 
separate department: but each can farther describe to you what 
that department is. Thus the art of the carpenter is, to perform 
well, properly, advantageously, profitably, &c., in the construc- 
tion of wooden implements, &. That is the special work of the 
carpenter's art: now tell me, what is the special work, cor- 
responding thereunto, of the art called Justice ? 

At length one of your most accomplished companions, So- 
krates, answered me—That the special work peculiar None of 
to Justice was, to bring about friendship in the com- {hem conld 
munity.1 Being farther interrogated, he said—That what the 
friendship was always a good, never an evil: That of justice or 
the so-called friendships between children, and be- owes, 
tween animals, mischievous rather than otherwise, were not 
real friendships, and ought not to bear the name: That the 
only genuine friendship was, sameness of reason and intelli- 
gence: not sameness of opinion, which was often hurtful—but 
knowledge and reason agreeing, in different persons. 

At this stage of our conversation the hearers themselves felt 
perplexed, and interfered to remonstrate with him ; observing, 
that the debate had come round to the same point again. They 
declared that the medical art also was harmony of reason and 
intelligence: that the like was true besides of every other art: 
that each of them could define the special end to which it tended: 
but that as to that art, or that harmony of reason and intelli- 
gence, which had been called Justice, no one could see to what 
. purpose it tended, nor what was its special work.’ 

After all this debate (continues Kleitophon) I addressed the 
same question to yourself, Sokrates—What is Justice? COP nOR 
You answered—To do good to friends, hurt to enemies atked” he 
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aeestion But presently it appeared, that the just man would 
krates him. never, on any occasion, do hurt to any one :—that he 
oot acetiq Would act towards every one with a view to good. It 
aoe answer is not once, nor twice, but often and often, that I 
Kleitophon have endured these perplexities, and have importuned 
boltovesthat you to clear them up.’ At last I am wearied out, 
kaows, bat and have come to the conviction that you are doubtless 
a consummate proficient in the art of stimulating men 
to seek virtue ; but that as to the ulterior question, how they are 
to find it—you either do not know, or you will not tell In 
regard to any art (such as steersmanship or others), there may be 
persons who can extol and recommend the art to esteem, but 
cannot direct the hearers how to acquire it : and in like manner 
@ man might remark about you, that you do not know any better 
what Justice is, because you are a proficient in commending it. 
For my part, such is not my opinion. I think that you know, 
but have declined to tell me. .I am reaglved, in my present 
embarrassment, to go to Thrasymachus, or any one else that I 
can find to help me ; unless you will consent to give me some- 
thing more than these merely stimulating discourses.* Consider 
me aS one upon whom your stimulus has already told. If the 
question were about gymnastic, as soon as I had become fally 
stimulated to attend to my bodily condition, you would have 
given me, as a sequel to your stimulating discourse, some positive 
direction, what my body was by nature, and what treatment it 
required. Deal in like manner with the case before us: reckon 
Kleitophon as one fully agreeing with you, that it is contemptible 
to spend so much energy upon other objects, and to neglect our 
minds, with a view to which all other objects are treasured up. 
Put me down as having already given my adhesion to all these 
views of yours. 

Proceed, Sokrates—I supplicate you—to deal with me as I 
Kleitophon ave described ; in order that I may never more have 
isontbe occasion, when I talk with Lysias, to blame you on 


paving 80- some points while praising you on others. I will 
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repeat, that to one who has not yet received the 
necessary stimulus, your conversation is of inestim- 
able value : but to one who has already been stimu- 
lated, it is rather a hindrance than a help, to his 
realising the full acquisition of virtue, and thus 
becoming happy.’ 


The fragment called Kleitophon (of which I have 
given an abstract comparatively long), is in several 
ways remarkable. The Thrasyllean catalogue places 
it first in the eighth Tetralogy; the three other 
members of the same Tetralogy being, Republic, 
Timzeus, Kritias.* 
abrupt in its close, we know that it was so likewise in 
antiquity : the ancient Platonic commentators ob- 
serving, that Sokrates disdained to make any reply to 
the appeal of Kleitophon.? There were therefore in 


PLACE OF KLEITOPHON IN TETRALOGY. 


Though it is both short, and } 
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krates and 
oing to 


a- 
chus. But 
before leav- 


will speak 

out clearly 
and expli- 

citly. 


this Tetralogy two fragments, unfinished works from the begin- 


ning—Kleitophon and Kritias. 


We may explain why Thrasyllus placed the Kleitophon in 
immediate antecedence to the Republic : because 1. It complains 
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bitterly of the want of a good explanation of Justice, which 
Sokrates in the latter books of the Republic professes to furnish. 
2. It brings before us Kleitophon, who announces an inclination 
to consult Thrasymachus : now both these personages appear in 
the first book of the Republic, in which too Thrasymachus is 
introduced as disputing in a brutal and insulting way, and as 
humiliated by Sokrates: so that the Republic might be con- 
sidered both as an answer to the challenge of the Kleitophon, 
and as a reproof to Kleitophon himself for having threatened to 
quit Sokrates and go to Thrasymachus. 


of Plato. we imagine Plato to have composed a polemic argu- 
ment, both powerful and unanswered, against Sokrates,—I reply, 
that this is not so surprising as the Parmenidés: in which Plato 
has introduced the veteran so named as the successful assailant 
not only of Sokrates, but of the Platonic theory of Ideas defended 
by Sokrates. 

I have already declared, that the character of Plato is, in my 
judgment, essentially many-sided. It comprehends the whole 
process of searching for truth, and testing all that is propounded 
as such: it does not shrink from broaching and developing 
speculative views not merely various and distinct, but sometimes 
even opposite. 

Yet though the Kleitophon is Plato’s work, it is a sketch or 
Ticoaun a fragment never worked out.- In its present condition, 
havebeen it can hardly have been published (any more than the 
aarp Kritias) either by his direction or during his life. I 
Plato's conceive it to have remained among his papers, to 

have been made known by his school after his death, 
and to have passed from thence among the other Platonic manu- 
scripts into the Alexandrian library at its first foundation. 
Possibly it may have been originally intended as a preparation 
for the solution of that problem, which Sokrates afterwards 
undertakes in the Republic: for it is a challenge to Sokrates to 
explain what he means by Justice. It may have been intended 
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as such, but never prosecuted :—the preparation for that solution 
being provided in another way, such as we now read in the first 
and second books of the Republic. That the great works of 
Plato—Republic, Protagoras, Symposion, &.—could not have 
been completed without preliminary sketches and tentatives—we 
may regard as certain. That some of these sketches, though 
_ never worked up, and never published by Plato himself, should 
have been good enough to be preserved by him and published by 
those who succeeded him—is at the very least highly probable. 
One such is the Kleitophon. 

When I read the Kleitophon, I am not at all surprised that 
Plato never brought it to a conclusion, nor ever pro- poasons 
vided Sokrates with an answer to the respectful, yet why Ehice 
emphatic, requisition of Kleitophon. The case against was never 
Sokrates has been made so strong, that I doubt Smished. it 
whether Plato himself could have answered it to his the defects 


own satisfaction. It resembles the objections which tateste” 
he advances in the Parmenidés against the theory of sesses them 


Ideas : objections which he has nowhere answered, inthe 
and which I do not believe that he could answer. “P87 
The characteristic attribute of which Kleitophon complains in 
Sokrates is, that of a one-sided and incomplete efficiency—(qvcrs 
povdxwdros)}—* You are perpetually stirring us up and instigating 
us; you do this most admirably : but when we have become fall 
of fervour, you do not teach us how we are to act, nor point out 
the goal towards which we are to move”. Now this is precisely 
the description which Sokrates gives of his own efficiency, in the 
Platonic Apology addressed to the Dikasts. He lays especial 
stress on the mission imposed upon him by the Gods, to apply 
his Elenchus in testing and convicting the false persuasion of 
knowledge universally prevalent :—to make sure by repeated 
cross-examination, whether the citizens pursued money and 
worldly advancement more energetically than virtue :—and to 
worry the Athenians with perpetual stimulus, like the gadfly 
exciting a high-bred but lethargic horse. Sokrates describes this 


1I have in an earlier chapter (ch. be This is the language ad- 
viii. vol. i. p. 406) cited ioe eee d by Cicero to Varro, and coin- 
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not only as the mission of his life, but as a signal benefit and 
privilege conferred upon Athens by the Gods.’ But here his 
services end. He declares explicitly that he shares in the uni- 
versal ignorance, and that he is no wiser than any one else, 
except in being aware of his own ignorance. He disclaims all 
power of teaching :? and he deprecates the supposition,—that he 
himself knew what he convicted others of not knowing,—as a 
mistake which had brought upon him alike unmerited reputation 
and great unpopularity. We find thus that the description 
given by Sokrates of himself in the Apology, and the reproach 
addressed to Sokrates by Kleitophon, fully coincide. “My 
mission from the Gods” (says Sokrates), “is to dispel the false 
persuasion of knowledge, to cross-examine men into a painful 
conviction of their own ignorance, and to create in them a lively 
impulse towards knowledge and virtue : but I am no wiser than. 
they : I can teach them nothing, nor can I direct them what to 
do.”—That is exactly what I complain of (remarks Kleitophon) : 
I have gone through your course,—have been electrified by your 
Elenchus,—and am full of the impulse which you so admirably 
communicate. In this condition, what I require is, to find out 
how, or in which direction I am to employ that impulse. If 
you cannot tell me, I must ask Thrasymachus or some one else. 
Moreover, it is not merely in the declarations of Sokrates him- 
The same Self before the Athenian Dikasts, but also in the Pla- 
tees ae tonic Sokrates as exhibited by Plato in very many of 
many of the his dialogues, that the same efficiency, and the same 
Platonic | deficiency, stand conspicuous. The hearer is con- 
poet hontic dia- victed of ignorance, on some familiar subject which 
he believed himself to know : the protreptic stimulus 
is powerful, etinging his mind into uneasiness which he cannot 
appease except by finding some tenable result: but the didactic 
supplement is not forthcoming. Sokrates ends by creating a 
painful feeling of perplexity in the hearers, but he himself shares 
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the feeling along with them.: It is this which the youth Protar- 
chus deprecates, at the beginning of the Platonic Philébus ;! and 
with which Hippias taunts Sokrates, in one of the Xenophontic 
conversations 2—insomuch that Sokrates replies to the taunt by 
giving a definition of the Just (rd dixacov), upon which Hippias 
comments. But if the observations ascribed by Xenophon to 
Hippias are a report of what that Sophist really said, we only see 
how inferior he was to Sokrates in the art of cross-questioning : 
for the definition given by Sokrates would have been found 
altogether untenable, if there had been any second Sokrates to 
apply the Elenchus to it. Lastly, Xenophon expressly tells us, 
that there were others also, who, both in speech and writing, 
imputed to Sokrates the same deficiency on the affirmative 
side.* 

_ The Platonic Kleitophon corresponds, in a great degree, to 
these complaints of Protarchus and others, as well as 
to the taunt of Hippias. The case is put, however, | ot respect. 
with much greater force and emphasis: as looked at, jn ‘which 
not by an opponent and outsider, like Hippias—nor these de 
by a mere novice, unarmed though eager, like Pro- forth in the 
tarchus—but by a companion of long standing, who Tuposdbie” 
has gone through the full course of negative gym- to answer 
nastic, is grateful for the benefit derived, and feels such a way 
that it is time to pass from the lesser mysteries to the ** Paeatnnt 
greater. He is sick of perpetual negation and stimu- thenegative 
lus: he demands doctrines and explanations, which a Sokratic 
will hold good against the negative Elenchus of Pupil. 
Sokrates himself. But this is exactly what Sokrates cannot 
give. His mission from the Delphian God finishes with the 
negative : inspiration fails him when he deals with the affir- 
mative. He is like the gadfly (his own simile) in stimulating 
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the horse—and also in furnishing no direction how the stimulus 
is to be expended. His affirmative dicta—as given in the 
Xenophontic Memorabilia, are for the most part plain, home- 
bred, good sense,—in which all the philosophical questions are 
slurred over, and the undefined words, Justice, Temperance, 
Holiness, Courage, Law, &., are assumed to have a settled 
meaning agreed to by every one: while as given by Plato, in 
the Republic and elsewhere, they are more speculative, high- 
flown, and poetical,! but not the less exposed to certain demo- 
lition, ifthe batteries of the-Sokratic Elenchus were brought 
to bear upon them. The challenge of Kleitophon is thus 
unanswerable. It brings out in the most forcible, yet respect- 
ful, manner the contrast between the two attributes of the 
Sokratic mind : in the negative, irresistible force and originality : 
in the affirmative, confessed barrenness alternating with honest, 
acute, practical sense, but not philosophy. Instead of this, Plato 
gives us transcendental hypotheses, and a religious and poetical 
ideal ; impressive indeed to the feelings, but equally inadmissible 
to a mind trained in the use of the Sokratic tests. 

We may thus see sufficient reason why Plato, after having 
drawn up the Kleitophon as preparatory basis for a 
phon repre- dialogue, became unwilling to work it out, and left it 
sentsapoint ss an unfinished sketch. He had, probably without 
which many intending it, made out too strong a case against So- 
must have krates and against himself. If he continued it, he 
insisted on would have been obliged to put some sufficient reason 
kratesand into the mouth of Sokrates, why Kleitophon should 

abandon his intention of frequenting some other 
teacher : and this was a hard task. He would have been obliged 
to lay before Kleitophon, a pupil thoroughly inoculated with 
his own negative estrus, affirmative solutions proof against such 
subtle cross-examination: and this, we may fairly assume, was 
not merely a hard task, but impossible. Hence it is that we 
possess the Kleitophon only a8 & fragment. 

Yet I think it a very ingenious and instructive fragment : 


1The explanation of Justice given Justice furnished by (or ascribed to) 
by a in the Repube deserves to the poet Simonides 
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setting forth powerfully, in respect to the negative 
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' with the Kleitophon.? 


philosophy of Sokrates and Plato, a point of view phon was 
which must have been held by many intelligent originally 
contemporaries. Among all the objections urged oi book 
against Sokrates and Plato, probably none was more public, but 
was roun 


frequent than this protest against the continued Vas ious 
negative procedure. This same point of view— 
that Sokrates puzzled every one, but taught no one 
any thing—is reproduced by Thrasymachus against 
Sokrates in the first book of the Republic :! in which 
first book there are various other marks of analogy 
It might seem as if Plato had in the 
first instance projected a dialogue in which Sokrates was to 
discuss the subject of justice, and had drawn up the Kleitophon 
as the sketch of a sort of forcing process to be applied to Sokrates: 
then, finding that he placed Sokrates under too severe pressure, 
had abandoned the project, and taken up the same subject anew, 
in the manner which we now read in the Republic. The task 
which he assigns to Sokrates, in this last-mentioned dialogue, is 
far easier. Instead of the appeal made to Sokrates by Kleito- 
phon, with truly Sokratic point—we have an assault made upon 
him by Thrasymachus, alike angry, impudent and feeble ; which 
just elicits the peculiar aptitude of Sokrates for humbling the 
boastful affirmer. Again in the second book, Glaukon and 
Adeimantus are introduced as stating the difficulties which 
they feel in respect to the theory of Justice: but in a manner 
totally different from Kleitophon, and without any reference 
to previous Sokratic requirements. Each of them delivers an 
eloquent and forcible pleading, in the manner of an Aristote- 
lian or Ciceronian dialogue: and to this Sokrates makes his 
reply. In that reply, Sokrates explains what he means by 
Justice : and though his exposition is given in the form of short 
questions, each followed by an answer of acquiescence, yet no 
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real or serious objections are made to him throughout the whole. 
The case must have been very different if Plato had continued 


the dialogue Kleitophon ; so as 


to make Sokrates explain the 


theory of Justice, in the face of all the objections raised by a 


Sokratic cross-examiner.! 


' portance to the presumption arising 
Porn the Canon of Thrasyllus. For 


e one of his 
assertions: ‘‘ How” (he asks) “or 
from what motive can Plato have 
introduced an attack upon Sokrates, 
which is thoroughly ay ape both 
seriously and sme almost all 
the Platonic dialogues 
As I read Plato, on the contrary: 


the Truth. is, That it is repelled in 
none, confirmed in many, and tho- 
roughly ratified by Sokrates himself 
in the Platonic Apology. 
Schleiermacher thinks that the 
Kleitophon is an attack upon Sokrates 
and the Sokratic men, Plato included, 
made by some opponent out of the 
best rhetorical ools. He calls it 
a y and caricature” of the 
Sokratic manner. To me it seems no 
caricature at all. It is a very fair 
application of the Sokratic or Platonic 
manner. Nor is it conceived by any 
means in the spirit of an enemy, but 
in that of an established companio 
yot dissatisfi 


at Ending that he makes no progress. 
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